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PREFACE 



TO THE READER. 



It is a sentiment of Bishop Taylor, " That he 
that writes a sermon in a book, and publishes, 
that book, hath preached a louder sermon than 
could be spoken in a church \" Adopting this 
sentiment, the Author of these Selections does 
not fear that in making this collection he has 
trifled with his time. There is too much of sound 
instruction contained in this volume, to leave it 
doubtful whether it will proflt them that read it. 
Happy, I say, are those who possess any good 
portion of the. solid maxims, of the divine pre- 
cepts and principles which abound so luxuriantly 
in this compilation. They are " the words of 
knowledge," of experience, of faith, of hope, of 

^ Holy Living, ch. it. § 4. 
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Christian benevolence; the testimonies of wise 
guides, ** holy men of old" chiefly, whose end 
and aim, in bearing their testimony, was " not 
yours but you" — who, putting their talents to use, 
according to the commandment, laboured not for 
your praise ; but that many hearts might enjoy 
with theirs the peaceable fruits of that wisdom 
from above, which had guided them and made 
them — - 

" Religion beyond sublunaries prize." 
While the general usefulness of a volume of 
selections, gathered from such authors, thus 
pleads for the compiler in every instance — it was 
a particular and special object that actually gave 
rise to the present work. 

Being commenced upon a small scale, it was 
employed originally, in the manuscript form, in 
the education of the young persons who were 
induced to attend some Evening Schools. The 
mode of using the extracts was by dictation, the 
whole of the young people echoing clause after 
clause with one voice. Each piece was repeated 
three times at least before a fresh subject was 
chosen. And more selections were added to the 
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manuscript as the old ones became familiar. In 
this manner the greatest part of these selections 
were in frequent use, in more schools than one, 
long before they appeared in the printed form. 

The large number of youths who are growing 
up, not absolutely in vice and immorality, but 
without any fbced religious principles, whom no 
persuasions can induce to attend the Sunday 
Schools and the Churches, seem to be thwarting 
directly every undertaking for the general im- 
provement, and perpetuating those corrupt prac- 
tices which a Christian ministry is designed to 
remedy. In my own village, which is agricul- 
tural, one-half of the youth at least grow up, in 
point of religion, in a hap-hazard kind of way — 
while they are occupied from an early age in the 
fields or at the neighbouring manufactories. 
These are hastening to supply the future ranks of 
the drunkards, and of the bad fathers, and the 
bad husbands. 

The recourse of the clergy, under these circuih- 
stances, in order to bring this large portion of the 
youth under religious cultivation, is usually to 
some system of Evening or Adult Schools. And 
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Bach a system ought to be adopted as would 
effsctually draw them together, and supply the 
religious and moral food they require. Sunday 
Schools, where they can be induced to attend, 
afibrd the same or greater facilities: but some 
facial circumstances seem to be required as a 
foundation to make these succeed, namely, good 
Tiduntary masters, and other helps, which in 
every neighbourhood are not immediately to be 
got. Though a Sunday School may be large and 
well attended, it may nevertheless be found not 
to embrace a great many youths who are re- 
ceiving no religious instruction, and who cannot 
be persuaded to attend school upon the Sunday to 
receive only religious instruction, and from thence 
to be drawn into Church. 

A chief use of Evening Schools, if there were 
no other, is the bringing the clergyman ac- 
quainted with this fugitive portion of his charge. 
This acquaintance produces kindness and atten- 
tion out of doors, while they learn to regard their 
minister not as their enemy, bul as their friend. 

There are, however, difficulties attending even- 
ing schools, as affording a sufficient channel for 
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reUgious instruction, arising from the short time 
that can be allotted to religious subjects, the un-> 
t;ertain attendance, and that the school can be 
made to exist only daring the short days. But 
there is a greater difficulty still arising from the 
inequality of attainments in the scholars them- 
fidves, and the small adyancement that most of 
them have made in reading, rendering it impos- 
sible to instruct them all sufficiently by means of 
books and classes. Oral instruction, in conse- 
quence, in addition to the class system, becomes 
as necessary, in Adult as in Infant Schools, where 
reading is not used as a vehicle. 

In Adnlt Schools the oldest scholars are, some- 
times but learning to read ; but they have under- 
standing and years sufficient to receive any in- 
struction given them by the ear, and these are 
the persons to whom the chief attention ought to 
be given, as they will be the first to go out into 
the world, and to become parents and guardians of 
others ; while the same instructions given to the 
younger scholars will be making earlier and 
deeper rooted impressions upon their minds, and 
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pre-occupying the ground which would otherwise 
be sooner or later taken by the world. 

It was with the view to insure the implanting 
of a greater stock of knowledge than could be 
communicated, under these circumstances, in the 
ordinary way, and from feeling the need there 
was of some varied and enlivening additions to 
the usual exercises, that I was induced to adopt the 
method I have explained, as a subsidiary means 
of instruction, second to the Bible and Catechism. 
By means of extracts of this description, a great 
number of useful and pious sentiments and varied 
knowledge may be imparted after the usual read- 
ings in the Scriptures and catechising are over, 
without the aid of many books; with the ad- 
vantage also of being a relief and refresh- 
ment when the attention of the scholars is re- 
laxed. 

If this mode of instruction be considered, it will 
be found to be an enlargement of the catechetical 
system rather than as distinct from it. Though 
the present collection is far from perfect, and does 
not (as it was unnecessary) follow the order and 
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arrangement of the Church Catechism, it contains 
short expositions of most of the subjects treated 
of in it ; and in point of doctrine and simplicity, 
and even in phraseology, will be found not to 
have departed from it. The Catechism being 
considered as the text, the greater part of these 
pieces are the exposition and comment upon that 
text ; and in practice I have found continual occa- 
sion to refer to the Catechism as an expounder of 
the selections. 

As £vening Schools afford, as I have said, 
almost the only opportunity a clergyman has of 
giving any thing like a regular course of instruc- 
tion to a great number of the youth of both sexes, 
and as they are a popular and pleasing entertain- 
ment during the evenings of the winter months, it 
is very important to adopt every suggestion that 
shall make them more pleasing and efficient. 

If the gift of knowledge be given to any of us 
while others are destitute, let us be " ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate \" There are great 
numbers, the soil of whose hearts requires only 

1 1 Tim. vi. 18. 
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cultivation to be made fruitful ; and who, with 
lessons of prudence and religious principles pror 
perly engrafted, would be capable of adorning 
their station in life ; but who, from the neglect, 
or ignorance, or want of opportunity, in their 
parents, and from the indifference of masters, are 
growing up without any sound maxims of religion 
and prudence, at least without any strong per- 
suasives to forsake the foolish and live. And how 
many are there, the " noble flame" of whose hearts 
is repressed or forced into a wrong direction, 
merely from the want of a fostering hand to nourish 
and guide it, having not in themselves the skill 
to form a system for their own government out of 
the Scriptures, not to distinguish rightly between 
the grandeur of the natural and of the spiritual man . 

Any thing after the Bible is but a trifling 
assistance for these ends, but any thing that shall 
convey the precepts of the Bible, in a new or 
systematic and explanatory form, may be of im- 
portant use in storing the mind with just senti- 
ments and govemmg principles. 

As I found no book to my hand of the kind 1 
wanted, I made my own selections. Defective 
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as they may be counted, they have served my 
purpose accordrng to my views. And as the 
hearts of men answer to one another as face 
answers to face in a glass, it is to be hoped that 
these selections, which were made for one class 
of youth, may be found equally suited to every 
other ; and that, while made for a particular pur- 
pose, they may be found generally useful. 

I wish, in conclusion, to bear my testimony in 
contradiction of the supposed ill-effects of using 
the Scriptures for a school-book. I believe that 
these ill-consequences exist only in some men's 
imagination. I confess I have been astonished 
to behold the readiness with which boys, that 
have passed regularly through the National 
Schools, and might be supposed to know the 
Scriptures almost by heart, have, of their own 
accord, voluntarily put themselves into the Scrip- 
tare classes, in the Evening and Sunday Schools, 
to read the same chapters they have been used 
to, with boys who were spelling their way through 
the verses. Long habit and the absence of any 
better entertainment can alone account for this. 
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but the opposite of an acquired dislike, is mani- 
fest ; and, considering that almost the whole of a 
school-boy's knowledge has been drawn from the 
Scriptures, and that these are still the depository 
of aU his learning, and that his knowledge thus 
derived is, as he must be sensible, really great 
and valuable, would it be possible for him really 
to regard with any other sensation than pleasure 
and pride that book which thus contains his all, 
that knowledge that sets him infinitely above the 
rest of the creatures, and in which he feels him- 
self superior to many even of his kinsmen and 
elders. 

But to the good effects of these Scriptural 
readings I can bear the most pleasing testimony ; 
and to give a reason. Let me ask what is this book 
but " the Scripture of truth ?" but a book con- 
taining only truth, as opposed to error and fiction? 
It also * sets heavenly things and eternal life in 
that conspicuous and predominant view, that all 
things else seem small beside them. And just 
such appears to me to be the high station that 
truth and the things of heaven and eternity have 
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acquired, and possess in the minds of those who 
have been early and continually read in the Scrip- 
tures of truth. There is such a greatness and reality 
m all that is contained in the Scriptures, they 
have such a fixed and enduring hold upon the 
mind and the affections, because there " is truth 
and no lie ^" — ^things of immortal consequences, 
fit themes for immortal souls — that they are " like 
a nail fastened in a sure place, that cannot be 
moved ^." And in the mind so possessed with 
truth and impressed with the prospect of an 
eternity, all things else, whether history or fiction, 
seem to be brought to the truth and eternal dura- 
tion as to a test, and being found wanting in 
interest and value, are rejected. Minds habitu- 
ated only to the truth cannot abide a grave fiction. 
Thus the stories of the Arabian Nights have been 
represented to me as " such nonsense ;" and his- 
tories, as relations merely of the events of time 
and- of passing interest, do not meet with such 
eager reception as might be expected. The fact 

1 1 John ii. 27. * Isa. xxii. 23. 25. 
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is, there is no time for the past, and for things 
which do not concern them. Lahour has the first 
place in their affections, and a future state is their 
treasure laid up. And it is a pleasing fi*uit of 
daily and Sunday School labours, to see the youth 
who have quitted them giving a decided pre- 
ference to religious books, that is, stories whose 
substance and bent is moral and religious ; for 
these, having relation to their eternal expectations, 
console them during a life of labour, which, while 
they are bom to it and love it, is also a life of 
realities, and which leaves no time for the ficti- 
tious and frivolous. 

The language I have used will serve to point 
out the class of youths, (T speak of females as well 
as males,) to whom I refer; those children of 
grace, who, by the glory of the Gospel extended 
to them, have been taught to value their immortal 
souls, and been made to feel the exalted privileges 
conferred upon them, as being made the sons of 
God and heirs of eternal life. These are that 
holy seed of which, for their purity and for their 
numbers, England ought to be proud, and they 
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are the golden fruits of that scriptural edacation 
which is the glory and crown of the English 
peasantry. 

The abuses which some have made of their 
education, and which more have made during a 
period of their life, is no contradiction to the 
foregoing observations. If their wildness is con- 
stantly accompanied with self-reproof, and if a 
bitterness attends the " forsaking the guide of 
their youth/' and if by the grace of an enlightened 
conscience they are brought at length to return, 
the truth has wrought the same effects on them 
as on the others, though its benignant power has 
been later in its effectual operation. 

I am not here advocating the exclusive use of 
the Scriptures ; for the power of the truth is the 
same npon all gracious souls, and is not hindered 
by variety of reading, unless during any period 
these additional studies have engrossed the mind 
to the exclusion of subjects of greater weight and 
mterest, namely, the preparations for eternity. 

Since vre all of us labour as the servants of the 
Most High God, all our other reading must be 
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subservient to religion ; we must study and im- 
prove our minds only, that we may serve our 
Lord and Master the better, — ^by bringing forth 
more fruit. 



Plaistow, 
March 30, 1840. 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

(Holy Living, Introduction.) 

It is necessary that every man should consider, 
that since God hath given him an excellent 
nature, wisdom, and choice, an understanding 
soul, and an immortal spirit ; having made him 
lord over the beasts, and but a little lower than 
the angels ; he hath also appointed for him a work 
and a service great enough to employ those abili- 
ties, and hath also designed him a state of life 
after this, to which he can only arrive by that 
service and obedience ; and, therefore, as every 
man is wholly God's portion by the title of crea- 
tion, so all our labours and care, all our powers 
and faculties, must be whoDy employed in the ser- 
vice of God, even all the days of our life : that, 
this life being ended, we may live with him for 
ever. 

X B 



Bp, Jer, Taylor, care of time. 

If we consider how much of our lives is taken 
up hy the needs of nature — ^how many years are 
wholly spent hefdre we come to any use of reason 
— ^how many years more before that reason is 
useful to us to any great purposes— how imperfect 
our discourse is made by our evil education, false 
principles, bad examples, and want of experience 
— how many parts of our wisest and best years 
are spent in eating and sleeping, in necessary 
businesses, and imnecessary vanities, in worldly 
civihties and less useful circumstances, in learning 
arts and sciences, languages, and trades : — that 
little portion of hours, which is left for the prac- 
tices of piety and religious walking with God, is 
so short and trifling, that, were not the goodness 
of God infinitely great, it might seem unreasonable 
or impossible for us to expect of Him eternal joys 
in heaven, even after the well spending those few 
minutes which are left for God and God's service, 
after we have served ourselves and our own oc- 
casions. 

CARE OF TIME. 
(Holy Living, ch. i. § 1.) 

It is worth considering, that the fruit which 
comes from the many days of recreation and 
2 
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vanity is very little, and, although we scatter much, 
yet we gather up but little profit : but, from the 
few hours we spend in prayer and exercises of a 
pious life, the return is great and profitable ; and 
what we sow in the minutes and spare portions of 
a few years, grows up to crowns and sceptres in a 
bappy and glorious eternity. 

The greater portion of our time we give to 
God, the more we treasure up for ourselves ; and 
no man is a better merchant than he that lays out 
his time upon God and his money upon the poor. 
Only it becomes us to remember, and to adore 
God's goodness for it, that God hath not only 
permitted us to serve the necessities of our nature 
but hath made them to become parts of our duty ; 
that if we, by directing these actions to the glory 
of God, intend them as instruments to continue 
our persons in His service. He, by adopting them 
into religion, may turn our nature into grace, and 
accept our natural actions as actions of religion. 
God is pleased to esteem, for a part of His service, 
if we eat or drink, so it be done temperately, and* 
as may best preserve our health, in order that our 
health may enable our services towards Him. 
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Bp. Jer. Taylor, care of time. 

He that is choice of his time will also be choice 
of his company^ and choice of his actions ; lest 
the first engage him in vanity and loss, and the 
latter, by being criminal, be a throwing his time 
and himself away, and a going back in the ac- 
counts of eternity. 

" We must give account for every idle word :" 
not that every word, which is not designed to 
edification, or is less prudent, shall be reckoned 
for a sin ; but that, besides our sinful and hurtful, 
our tempting or mahcious language, even the time 
which we spend in idle talking and unprofitable 
discoursings ; that time which might and ought to 
have been employed in spiritual and useful pur- 
poses—that is to be accounted for. 

We must remember, that the life of every man 
may be so ordered (and indeed must) that it 
may be a perpetual serving God. The greatest 
trouble, and most busy trade, and worldly incum- 
brances, when they are necessary, or charitable, 
or profitable, in order to any of those ends which 
we are bound to serve, whether public or private, 
being a doing of God's work. For God provides 
the good things of the world to serve the needs of 
4 
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nature, by the labours of the ploughman, the 
skill and pains of the artisan, and the dangers and 
traffic of the merchant. These men are in their 
callings the ministers of the Divine Providence, 
and the stewards of the creation, and servants of 
the great family of God, the world, in the em- 
ployment of procuring necessaries for food and 
clothing, ornament and physic. 

A king, and a priest and a prophet, a judge 
and an advocate, doing the works of their employ- 
ment, according to their proper rules, are doing 
the work of God, because they serve those neces- 
sities which God hath made, and yet made no 
provision for them but by their ministry. So that 
no man can complain that his calling takes him 
off from religion : his calling itself, and his very 
worldly employment in honest trades and offices, 
is a serving of God, and if it be moderately pur- 
sued, and according to the rules of Christian pru- 
dence, will leave void spaces enough for prayers 
and the retirements of a more spiritual religion. 

tie that hath the fewest businesses is called upon 
to spend more time in the dressing of his soul ; 
and he that hath the most afiairs, may so order 
them that they shall be a service of God. 
5 
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RULES FOR THB EMPLOYMENT OF OUR TIME. 

In the morning when you awake, accustom 
yourself to think first upon God, or something in 
order to His service : and at night also let Him 
close thine eyes. 

Let all the intervals or void spaces of time be 
employed in prayers, in reading, and meditating 
works of nature, recreation, charity, friendliness 
and neighbourhood, and means of spiritual and 
corporeal health; ever remembering so to work 
in our calling as not to neglect our high calling ; 
but to begin and end the day with God vdth such 
forms of devotion as shall be proper to our neces- 
sities. 

The resting day of Christians, and festivals of 
the Church, must in no sense be days of idleness; 
for it is in itself better to plough upon holy days, 
than to do nothing, or to do viciously ; but let 
them be spent in the works of the day, that is, of 
religion and charity, according to the rules ap- 
pointed. 

In the midst of the works of thy calling, often 
retire to God in short prayers and devout breath- 
6 
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ings ; and those may make up the want of those 
larger portions of time which it may be thou desirest 
for devotion, and in which thou thinkest other 
persons have advantage of thee ; for so thou re- 
concilest the outward work and the inward call- 
ing, the Church and the commonwealth, the em- 
ployment of the body and the interest of thy soul; 
for be sure that God is present at thy breathings 
and hearty sighings of prayer, as soon as at the 
longer offices of less busied persons ; and thy time 
is as truly sanctified by a trade and devout though 
shorter prayers, as by the longer offices of those 
whose time is not filled up with labour and useful 
business. 

Let every one of every condition avoid curiosity 
and inquiry into things that concern them not. 
For all business in things that concern us not is 
an employing our time to no good of ours, and, 
therefore, not in order to a happy eternity. In 
this account our neighbour's necessities are not 
to be reckoned : for they concern us as one mem- 
ber is concerned in the grief of another: but 
going from house to house, tatlers and busy-bodies, 
which are the canker and rust of idleness, as idle- 
ness is the rust of time, are reproved by the 
7 
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apostle in severe language, and forbidden, in order 
to a due employment of our time. 

Put apart some portions of every day for more 
solemn devotion and religious employment, which 
be severe in observing : and if variety of employ- 
ment, or prudent afiairs, or civil society, press 
upon you, yet so order your rule that the neces- 
sary parts of it be not omitted ; and thoagh just 
occasions may make our prayers shorter, yet let 
nothing but violent, sudden, and impatient neces- 
sity, make thee upon any one day wholly to omit 
thy morning and evening devotions. 

RBDEEMIN6 TIME. 

Be sure by a timely diligence to redeem the 
time ; that is, to be pious and religious in such 
instances in which formerly you have sinned, and 
to bestow your time especially upon such graces, 
the contrary whereof you have formerly practised; 
doing actions of chastity and temperance, with 
as great a zeal and earnestness as ever you did 
act their opposites; and then by all arts to 
watch against your present and future dangers, 
from day to day securing your standing : this is 
8 
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properly to redeem your time; that is, to buy your 
security of it at the rate of any labour and honest 
arts. 

Let him that is most busied set apart some 
solemn time every year, in which, for the time, 
quitting all worldly business, he may attend wholly 
to fasting and prayer, and the dressing of his soul 
by confessions, meditations, and attendances upon 
God : that he may make up his accounts, renew 
his vows, make amends for his carelessness, and 
retire back again from whence levity and the 
vanities of the world, or the opportunity of temp- 
tations, or the distraction of secular affairs, have 
carried him. 

Before we sleep every night, let us examine 
the actions of the past day with a particular 
scrutiny, if there have been any accident extra- 
ordinary, as long discourse, a feast, much busi- 
ness, variety of company. If nothing but common 
hath happened, the less examination will suffice ; 
only let us take care that we sleep not without 
such a recollection of the actions of the day as 
niay represent any thing that is remarkable and 
great, either to be the matter of sorrow or thanks- 
givmg. 
9 
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Let all things be done prudently and temper- 
ately; not with scruple and vexation. He is 
happy that can secure every hour to a sober and 
pious employment : but the duty consists not 
scrupulously in minutes and half-hours, but in 
greater portions of time ; provided that no minute 
be employed in sin, and the great portions of our 
time be spent in sober employment, and all the 
appointed days, and some portion of every day, be 
allowed for religion. In all the lesser parts of 
time, we are left to our own choice and prudent 
management, and to the great degrees and dif- 
ferences of glory that are laid up in heaven for us, 
according to the degrees of our case, and piety 
and diligence. 

PURITY OP INTENTION. 
(Holy Living, ch. i. § 2.) 

That we should intend and design God's glory 
in every action we do, whether it be natural or 
chosen, is expressed by St. Paul, "Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God *." Which rule when 
we observe* every action of nature becomes reli- 

> 1 Cor. X. 31. 
10 




PUBITT OF INTENTION. Bf, Jer. TayloT. 

gioos, and every meal is an act of worship, and 
shall have its reward in its proportion, as well as 
an act of prayer. 

This grace is so excellent, that it sanctifies 
the most common actions of our life ; and yet so 
necessary, that without it, the very best actions 
of oar devotion are imperfect and vicious. 

In every action reflect upon the end; and in 
your undertaking it, consider why you do it, and 
what you propound to yourself for a reward. 

Begin every action in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : the meaning 
of which is — 1 . That we be careful that we do 
not the action without the permission and warrant 
of God. 2. That we design it to the glory of 
God, if not in the direct action, yet at least in its 
consequence ; if not in the particular, yet at least 
in the whole order of things and accidents. 3. 
That it may be so blessed, that what you intend 
for innocent and holy purposes, may not, by any 
chance or abuse or misunderstanding of men, be 
tamed into evil, or made the occasion of sin. 
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Bp, Jer, TayUyr, pubity of intention. 

Let every action of importance be begun with 
prayer, that God would not only bless the action, 
but sanctify your purpose ; and make an offering 
of the action to God: holy and well-intended 
actions being the best oblations and presents we 
can make to God. 

It is likely our hearts are pure, and our inten- 
tions spotless, when we are not solicitous of the 
opinion and censures of men ; but only that we 
do our duty, and be accepted of God. For our 
eyes will certainly be fixed there from whence we 
expect our reward . and if we desire that God 
should approve us, it is a sign we do his work, 
and expect him our paymaster. 

He loves virtue for God's sake and its own, 
that loves and honours it wherever it is to be seen; 
but he that is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not his own, at the perfection or excellency of his 
neighbour, is not covetous of the virtue, but of 
its reward and reputation, and then his intentions 
are polluted. It was a great ingenuity in Moses, 
that wished all the people might be prophets; 
but if he had designed his own honour, he would 
have prophesied alone. 

10 




PBESENCE OF GOD. Bp, Jer. TayloT. 

No intention can sanctify an unholy and un- 
lawful action. King Saul disobeyed God's com- 
mandment, and spared the cattle of Amalek, to 
reserve the best for sacrifice. When there is both 
truth in the choice and charity in the intention, 
when we go to God in ways of his own choosing, 
or approving, then our eye is single, and our 
hands are clean, and our hearts are pure. 

PRESENCE OF GOD. 
(Holy Living, ch. i. § 3.) 

That God is present in all places, that he sees 
every action, hears all discourses, and understands 
every thought, is no strange thing to a Christian's 
ear, who hath been taught this doctrine, not only 
by right reason, and the consent of all wise men 
in the world, but also by God himself in holy 
Scripture. " Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, 
and not a God afar off ? Can any hide himself in 
secret places, that I shall not see him ? Saith the 
Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth* ?" " Neither 
is there any creature that is not open to the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do'." " For in Him 
we live, and move, and have our being ^.** God 

» Jer. xxiU. 23, 24. « Heb. iv. 13. » Acts vii. 28. 
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Bp, Jer, Taylor. pbesencb of ood. 

is wholly in every place, not bound with cords 
(except those of love,) not divided into parts, not 
changeable into several shapes, filling heaven and 
earth with His present power, and with His never* 
absent nature. So that we may imagine God to he 
as the air, and the sea, and we all enclosed in his 
circle, wrapt up in the lap of his infinite nature, 
or as infants in the wombs of their pregnant 
mothers : and we can no more be removed from 
the presence of God, than from our own being. 

They that die in the Lord, may be properly said 
to be gone to God, with whom although they were 
before, yet now they enter into His courts, into 
the secret of his Tabernacle, into the retinue and 
splendour of His glory. That is called '' walking 
with God," but this is dwelling or being with him. 
I desire to depart and to be with Christ, said St. 
Paul. But this is reserved for the elect people of 
God, and for their portion in their country. 

Let every thing you see represent to your 
spirit the presence, the excellency, and the power 
of God, and let your conversation with the crea- 
tures, lead you unto the Creator, for so shall your 
actions be done more frequently with an actual 
14 



PBE8ENCE OF QOD. Bf. JcT, Taylw, 

eye to God's presence, by yonr often seeing him 
in the glass of the creation. In the face of the 
smi you may see God's beauty ; in the fire you 
may feel His heat warming you ; in the water His 
gentleness to refresh you : He it is that comforts 
your spirits when you have taken cordials : it is the 
dew of heaven, that makes your field give you 
bread; and the breasts of God, are the bottles 
that minister drink to your necessities. 

God is in the bowels of thy brother ; refresh 
them when he needs it, and then you give your 
alms in the presence of God, and to God, and 
he feels the rehef which thou providest for thy 
poor brother. 

Grod is in every place; suppose it 'therefore to 
be a church : and that decency of deportment, and 
piety of carriage, which you are taught by religion, 
or by custom, or by civility, and public manners, 
to use in churches, the same use in all places. 

He walks as in the presence of God that con- 
yerseis with Him in frequent prayer, and frequent 
communion, that runs to Him in all his necessities, 
that asks counsel of Him in all his doubtings, 
that opens all his wants to Him, that weeps before 
15 



Bp.Jer. Taj^. sbsstalitt. 

Him for his sins, that asks remedy and support 
for his weakness, that fears Him as a judge, reye- 
rences Him as a Lord, obeys Him as a Father, 
and lores Him as a Fktron. 



A PRATEK. 



In mercy remember the Queen ; preserve her 
person in health and honour, her crown in wealth 
and dignity, her kingdoms in peace and plenty, 
the churches under her protection in piety and 
knowledge, and a strict and holy religion : keep 
her perfectly in thy fear and fiavour, and crown 
her with glory and inmiortality. 

SKNSUALITT. 

A longing after sensual pleasures, is a dissolu- 
tion of the spirit of a man, and makes it loose, soft 
and wandering, unapt for noble, wise and spiri- 
tual employments; because the principles upon 
which pleasure is chosen and pursued, are sottish, 
weak and unlearned, such as prefer the body before 
the soul, the appetite before reason, sense before 
the spirit, the pleasures of a short abode, before 
the pleasures of eternity. 
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SOBRIETY. Bp, Jer. Taylor, 

The nature of sensual pleasure is vain, empty, 
and unsatisfying, biggest always in expectation, 
and a mere vanity in the enjoying, and leaves a 
sting and thorn behind it, when it goes off. Our 
laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends 
in a deep sigh ; and all the instances of pleasure 
have a sting in the tail, though they carry beauty 
on the face and sweetness on the lip. 

Sensuality is most contrary to the state of a 
Christian, v^hose life is a perpetual exercise, a 
wrestling and warfare, to which sensual pleasure 
disables him, by yielding to that enemy, with 
whom he must strive if ever he will be crowned. 
" He that striveth for the mastery must be tem- 
perate in all things. Now they do it to obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible *." 

SOBRIBTT. 
(Holy Livmg, ch. 2. § 1.) 
Sobriety is opposed to sensuality in three de- 
grees : — 

1. A resolving against all entertainment of 
the instances and temptations of sensuality : and 
it consists in the internal faculties of will and 

' 1 1 Cor. bt. 26. 
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understanding decreeing and declaring against 
them, disapproving and disliking them, upon good 
reason and strong resolution. 

2. A fight and actual war against all the 
temptations and offers fA sensual pleasure, in all 
evil instances and degrees: and it consists in 
prayer, in fasting, in cheap diet and hard lodging, 
and laborious exercises ; and avoiding occasions, 
and using all arts and industry of fortifying the 
spirit, and making it severe, manly, and christian. 

3. Spiritual pleasure is the highest degree of 
sobriety ; and in the same degree in which we 
relish and are in love with spiritual delights, the 
hidden manna, with the sweetness of devotion, 
with the joys of thanksgiving, with rejoicings in 
the Lord, with the comforts of hope, with the 
deliciousness of charity and alms-deeds, with the 
sweetness of a good conscience, with the peace of 
meekness, and the felicities of a contented spirit ; 
in the same degree we disrelish and loath the 
husks of swinish lusts, and the taste of sinful 
pleasures. 

TEMPERANCE. 

(Holy Living, ch. 2. § 2.) 

Never urge any man to eat or drink beyond 
18 




HUMILITY. Bp. Jer. Taylor. 

his own limits, and his own desires. He that 
does otherwise, is drunk with his brother's surfeit, 
and reels and fedls with his intemperance ; that 
is, the sin of drunkenness is upon both their 
scores ; they both lie wallowing in the guilt. 

It is a good advice, that ks we begin and end 
our times of eating with prayer and thanksgiving; 
so at the meal we remove and carry up our mind 
and spirit to the celestial table, often thinking of 
it, and often desiring it ; that by enkindling thy 
desire to heavenly banquets, thou mayest be in- 
different and less passionate for the earthly. 

Mingle discourses pious, or in some sense pro- 
fitable, and in all senses charitable and innocent, 
with thy meal, as occasion is ministered. 

HUMILITT. 
(Holy Living, ch. 2. § 4.) 
Love to be concealed, and little esteemed ; be 
content to want praise, never being troubled when 
thou art slighted or undervalued ; for thou canst 
not undervalue thyself, and if thou thinkest so 
meanly as there is reason, no contempt will seem 
unreasonable, and therefore it will be verv toler- 
able. 
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Sp. Jtr. Taylor. 

Never be ashamed of thy birth, or thy parei 
or thy trade, or thy present employment, for 
meanness or poverty of any of them : and wl 
there is an occasion to apeak of them, such 
occasion as would invite you to apeak of anyth 
that pleases you, omit it not; but speak aa reac 
and indiflerently of thy meanness as of thy gn 
nees. PrimiBlans, the first king of Bohemia, k 
his country shoes always by him, to remem 
from whence he was raised ; and Agathocles, 
the furniture of his table, confessed, that fron 
potter, he was raised to be the king of Sicily. 

Never speak anything directly tending to 1 
praise or glory ; that is, with a purpose to he cq 
mended, and for no other end. If other ends 
mingled with thy hononr, as if the glory of G 
or charity, or necessity, or anything of prudei 
be thy end, you are not tied to omit your discoD 
or your design, that you may avoid praise, ' 
pursue your end, though praise come along in 
company, only let not praise be the design. 

When thou hast said or done anything 
which thou receivest praise or estimation, taki 
indifferently, and return it to God; reflect 



HUMILITY. Bp. Jtr. Ta^or. 

upon Him as the giver of the gift, or the blesser 
of the action, or the aid of the design ; and give 
God thanks for making thee an instrument of his 
glory, or the benefit of others. 

Suffer others to be praised in thy presence, and 
entertain their good and glory with delight : but 
at no hand disparage them, or lessen the report, 
or make an objection ; and think not the advance- 
ment of thy brother a lessening of thy worth. 
But this act of humility is also to extend further : 

Be content that he should be employed, and 
thou laid aside as unprofitable; his sentence 
approved, thine rejected; he be preferred, and 
thou fixed in a low employment. 

Never compare thyself with others, unless it be 
to advance them and to depress thyself : to which 
purpose we must be sure in some sense or other, 
to think ourselves the worst in every company 
where we come : one is more learned than I am, 
another more prudent, a third more honourable, a 
fourth more chaste, or he is more charitable, or 
less proud. For the humble man observes their 
good« and reflects only upon his own vileness. — 
But this rule is to be used with this caution, that 
21 



Bp. Jer, TayUyr. humilitt. 

though it he good always to think meanest of our- 
selves, yet it is not always safe to speak it, hecause 
those circumstances and considerations which de- 
termine thy thoughts, are not known to others as 
to thyself ; and it may concern others, that they 
hear thee give Grod thanks for the graces he hath 
given thee. But if thou preservest thy thoughts 
and opinions of thyself truly humhle, you may 
with more safety give Grod thanks in puhlic for 
that good which cannot, or ought not, to he con- 
cealed. 

Be not always ready to excuse every oversight) 
or indiscretion, or ill action : hut if thou heest 
guilty of it, confess it plainly ; for virtue scorns a 
lie for its cover : if thou beest not guilty (unless 
it be scandalous) be not over-earnest to remove 
it : but rather use it as an argument to chastise 
all greatness of fancy and opinion in thyself; and 
accustom thyself to bear reproof patiently and 
contentedly, and the harsh words of thy enemies, 
as knowing that the anger of an enemy is abetter 
monitor, and represents our faults, or admonishes 
us of our duty, with more heartiness, than the 
kindness does or precious balms of a friend. 
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HUMILITY. Bp, Jer, Ta'fior, 

Give God thanks for every weakness, deformity, 
and imperfection, and accept it as a favour and 
grace of God, and an instrument to resist pride 
and nurse humility; ever remembering, that when 
God, by giving thee a crooked back, hath also 
made thy spirit stoop or less vain, thou art more 
ready to enter the narrow gate of heaven, than by 
being straight, and standing upright, and thinking 
highly. Thus the Apostles rejoiced in their in- 
firmities, not moral, but natural and accidental, in 
their being beaten and whipt like slaves, in their 
nakedness and poverty. 



Upbraid no roan's weakness to him to discom- 
fort him, neither report it to disparage him, 
neither delight to remember it to lessen him, or 
to set thyself above him. Be sure never to praise 
thyself, or to dispraise any man else, unless God's 
glory or some holy end do hallow it. And it 
was noted to the praise of C3rrus, that amongst his 
equals in age he would never play at any sport, or 
use any exercise, in which he knew himself more 
excellent than they : but in such in which he was 
unskilful he would make his challenges, lest he 
should shame them by his victory, and that him- 
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self might learn something of their skill, and do 
them civilities. 

Certain it is God is as much glorified by thy 
example of humility in a low and temperate con- 
dition, as by thy bounty in a great and danger- 
ous. 

Never change thy employment for the sudden 
coming of another to thee : but if modesty per- 
mits or discretion, appear to him that visits thee 
the same that thou wert to Grod and thyself in thy 
privacy. But if thou wert walking or sleeping, or 
in any other innocent employment or retirement, 
snatch not up a book to seem studious, nor fall on 
thy knees to seem devout, nor alter anything to 
make him believe thee better employed than thou 
wert. 

Let every man suppose what opinion he should 
have of one that should spend his time in pla3dng 
with drum-sticks and cockle-shells, and that 
would wrangle all day long with a little boy 
for pins, or should study hard and labour to 
cozen a child of his gauds ? Let him but change 
the instances and the person, and he shall find 
that he hath the same reason to think as ba4 of 
24 



SIGNS OF HUMILITY. Bp» Jet, Tay/Lof. 

Umself^ ivho pursues trifles with earnestness, 
spending his time in vanity, and his labour for 
that which profiteth not. 

Whatsoever evil thou sayest of thyself, be con- 
tent that others should think to be true : and if 
thou callest thyself fool, be not angry if another 
say so of thee. For if thou thinkest so truly, all 
men in the world desire other men to be of their 
opinion ; and he is an hypodrite that accuses him- 
self before others, with an intent not to be believed. 
But he that calls himself intemperate, foolish, 
lustful, and is angry when his neighbours call him 
so, is both a false and a proud person. 

SIGNS OF HUMILITT. 
(Holy Living, ch. 2. § 4.) 
(1.) The humble man trusts not his own 
discretion^ but in matters of concernment relies 
rather upon the judgment of his friends, counsel- 
lors, or spiritual guides. (2.) He does not perti- 
naciously pursue the choice of his own will, but in 
all things lets God choose for him, and his supe- 
riors, in those things which concern them. (3.) He 
does not murmur against commands. (4.) He 
is not inquisitive into the reasonableness of in- 
25 
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different and innocent commands, but believes 
their command to be reason enough in such cases 
to exact his obedience. (5.) He lives according 
to a rule, and with compliance to public customs, 
without any affectation or singularity. (6.) He 
is me^k and indifferent in all accidents and 
chances. (7.) He patiently bears injuries. 
(8.) He is always unsatisfied in his o?m condact, 
resolutions, and counsels. (9.) He is a lover of 
good men, and a pfaiser of wise men, and a 
censnrer of no man. (10.) He is modest in his 
speech, and reserved in his laughter. (11.) He 
fears when he hears himself commended, least 
God make another judgment concerning his 
actions than men do. (12.) He gives no pert 
or saucy answers when he is reproved, whether 
justly or unjustly. (13.) He loves to sit in 
private, and if he may he refuses the temptation 
of offices and new honours. (14.) He is ingenuous, 
free, and open in his actions and discourses. 
(15.) He mends his fault, and gives thanks when 
he is admonished. (16.) He is ready to do good 
offices to the murderers of his fame, to his 
slanderers, backbiters, and detractors, as Christ 
washed the feet of Judas. (17.) And is contented 
to be suspected of indiscretion, so before Grod he 
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MODESTY. Bp, Jer, Ta^or, 

may be really innocent, and not offensive to his 
neighbour, nor wanting to his just and prudent 
interest. 



^^^w»^^>^^^p^^^^^^^»^^^<» 



MODESTY. 

(Holy Living, ch. 2. § 6.) 

Let us not inquire into the affeiirs of others that 
concern us not, but be busied within ourselves and 
our own spheres ; ever remembering, that to pry 
into the actions or interests of other men, not 
under our charge, may minister to pride, to tyranny, 
to uncharitableness, to trouble, but can never con- 
sist with modesty, imless where duty, or the mere 
intentions of charity and relation, do warrant it. 

Never listen at the doors or windows: for, 
besides that it contains in it danger and a snare, 
it is also an invading my neighbour's privacy, and 
a laying that open which he therefore inclosed 
that it might not be opened. Never ask what he 
carries covered so curiously, for it is enough that 
it is covered curiously. Hither also is reducible 
that we never open letters without public author- 
ity, or reasonably presumed leave, or great 
necessity or charity. 
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Every man hath in his own life sins enough, in 
his own mind troable enough, in his own fortune 
evils enough, and in the performance of his offices 
failings more than enough, to entertain his own 
enquiry: so that curiosity after the affairs of 
others cannot be without envy and an evil mind. 
What is it to me if my neighbour's grandfather 
were a Syrian, or his grandmother illegitimate, or 
that another is indebted five thousand pounds, or 
whether his wife be expensive ? Put commonly, 
curious persons, or (as the Apostle's phrase is) 
busybodies, are not solicitous or inquisitive into 
the beauty and order of a well-governed family, 
or after the virtues of an excellent person ; but, if 
there be anything for which men keep locks and 
bars and porters, things that blush to see the . 
light, and either are shameful in manners, or 
private in nature, these things are their care and 
business. — Envy and idleness married together, 
and produced curiosity. 

Curiosity is a direct incontinency of spirit : its 
inquisitions are seldom without danger, never 
without baseness; they are neither just, nor 
honest, nor delightful, and very often useless to 
the honest inquirer. For men stand upon their 
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guards against them, as they secure their meat 
against harpies and cats, laying all their counsels 
and secrets out of their way ; or as men clap their 
garments close ahout them when the searching 
and saucy winds would uncover them : as know- 
ing that what men willingly hear, they do will- 
ingly speak of. Knock, therefore, at the door 
before you enter upon your neighbour's privacy ; 
and remember that there is no difference between 
entering into his house, and looking into it. 

Let us always bear about us such impressions 
of reverence and fear of Grod as to tremble at His 
voice, to express our apprehensions of His great- 
ness in all great accidents, in national judgments, 
loud thunders, tempests, earthquakes ; not only 
for fear of being smitten ourselves, or that we are 
concerned in the accident, but also that we may 
humble ourselves before his Almightiness, and 
express that infinite distance between His infinite- 
ness and our weaknesses, at such times especially 
when He gives such visible arguments of it. He 
that is merry and airy at shore, when he sees a 
sad and loud tempest at sea, or dances briskly 
when God thunders from heaven, regards not 
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when God speaks to all the world, but is pos- 
sessed with a firm immodesty. 

Be reverent, modest, and reserved in the pre- 
sence of thy betters, giving to all according to 
their quality, their titles of honour, keeping dis- 
tance, speaking little, answering pertinently, not 
interposing without leave or reason, not answer- 
ing a question put to another : and ever present 
to thy superiors the fairest side of thy discour8e> 
of thy temper, of thy ceremony, as being ashamed 
to serve excellent persons with unhandsome inter- 
course. 

Never lie before a king or a great person, nor 
stand in a lie when thou art accused, nor offer to 
justify what is indeed a fault, but modestly be 
ashamed of it ; ask pardon, and make amends. 

Do not pretend to more knowledge than thou 
hast, but be content to seem ignorant where thou 
art, lest thou beest either brought to shame, or 
retirest into shamelessness. 

In all public meetings take place of none of thy 
betters, and in all cases of question concerning 
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civil precedency, give it to any that will take it, if 
it be only thy own right that is in question. 

Abstain from wanton and dissolute laughter, 
petulant and uncomely jests, loud talking, jeering, 
and all such actions which in dvil account are 
called indecencies and incivilities. 

Be a curious observer of all those things which 
are of good report, and are parts of public honesty. 
For public fame, and the opinion of prudent and 
public persons, is the measure of good and evil in 
things indifferent: and charity requires us to 
comply with those fancies and affections which 
are agreeable to nature, or the analogy of virtue, 
or public laws, to old customs. It is against 
modesty for a woman to marry a second husband 
as long as she bears a burden by the first, or to 
admit ti second love while the funeral tears are 
not wiped from her cheeks. 

Be grave, decent, and modest in thy clothing 
and ornament : never let it be above thy condition, 
nor always equal to it. 

As those meats are to be avoided which tempt 
our stomachs beyond our hunger ; so also should 
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prudent persons decline all such spectacles, rela* 
tions, theatres, loud noises and outcries, which 
concern us not, and are heside our natural or 
moral interest. Our senses should not, like petu- 
lant and wanton girls, wander into markets and 
theatres without just employment ; hut when they 
are sent ahroad hy reason, return quickly with 
their errand, and remain modestly at home under 
their guide till they he sent again. 

CONTENTEDNKSS. 

(Holy Living, ch. ii. § 6.) 
Let us prepare our minds against changes, 
always expecting them, that we he not surprised 
when they come. For nothing is so great an 
enemy to tranquillity and a contented spirit, as 
the amazement and confusions of unreadiness and 
inconsideration : and when our fortunes are 
violently changed, our spirits are unchanged, if 
they always stood in the suhurhs and expecta- 
tion of sorrows. 

If you will secure a contented spirit, you must 
measure your desires hy your fortune and condi- 
tion, not your fortune by your desires : that is, 
he governed hy your needs, not hy your fancy ; 
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by nature, not by evil customs and ambitious 
principles. Is tKat beast better that bath two or 
three mountains to graze on, than a little bee that 
feeds on dew or manna, and lives upon what falls 
every morning from the storehouses of Heaven, 
clouds and Providence ? But that which we mis- 
call poverty is indeed nature : and its proportions 
are the just measures of a man, and the best in- 
struments of content. But when we create needs 
that God or nature never made, we have erected 
to ourselves an infinite stock of trouble that can 
have no period. 

Contentedness in all estates is a duty of reli- 
gion; it is the great reasonableness of complying 
with the Divine Providence, which governs the 
world, and hath so ordered us in the administra- 
tion of his great family. He were a strange fool 
that should be angry because dogs and sheep need 
no shoes, and yet himself is full of care to get some. 
God hath supplied those needs to them by natural 
provisions, and to thee by artificial : for He hath 
given thee reason, to learn a trade, or some means 
to make or buy them, so that it only differs in 
the manner of the provision ; and which had you 
rather want, shoes or reason? And my patron 
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that hath given me a farm, is freer to me than if 
he gives a loaf ready-baked. Bat howsoever all 
these gifts come from Him, and therefore it is fit 
He should dispense them as He pleases : and if we 
murmur here, we may at the next melancholy be 
troubled that God did not make us angels or stars. 
For if that which we are or have do not content 
us, we may be troubled for every thing in the 
world, which is besides our being or possessions. 

Never compare thy condition with those above 
thee ; but to secure tl^y content, look upon those 
thousands with whom thou wouldst not for anv 
interest change thy fortune or condition. A soldier 
must not think himself unprosperous, if he be not 
succcessful as the son of Philip, or cannot grasp 
a fortune as big as the Roman empire. Be con- 
tent that thou art not lessened as was Pyrrhos : 
or, if thou beest, that thou art not routed like 
Crassus ; and when that comes to thee, it is a 
great prosperity that thou art not caged, and made 
a spectacle Hke Bajazet, or thy eyes were not 
pulled out like Zedekiah's, or that thou wert not 
flayed alive like Valentinian. There are but few 
kings in mankind, but many thousands who are 
very miserable, if compared to thee. However, 
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it is a huge folly rather to grieve for the good of 
others, than to rejoice for that good which God 
hath given ns of our own. 

It conduces much to our content, if we pass 
by those things which happen to our trouble, and 
consider that which is pleasing and prosperous, that 
by the representation of the better, the worse may 
be blotted out : and at the worst, you have enough 
to keep you alive, and to keep up and improve 
your hopes of heaven. If I be overthrown in my 
suit at law, yet my house is left me still and my 
land ; or I have a virtuous wife, or hopeful children, 
or kind friends, or good hopes. If I have lost 
one child, it may he I have two or three still left 
me. Or else reckon the blessings which already you 
have received, and therefore be pleased in thy 
change and variety of affairs, to receive evil from 
the hand of God, as well as good. Antipater of 
Tarsus used this art to support his sorrows on his 
death-hed, and reckoned the good things of his 
past life, not forgetting to recount it as a bless- 
ing, an argument that Grod took care of him, 
that he had a prosperous journey from Cilicia 
to Athens. Or else please thyself with hopes of 
the future : for we were bom with this sadness 
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upon us ; and it was a change which hrought us 
into it; and a change. may bring us out agsdn. 
Harvest will come, and- then every farmer is rich, 
at least for a month or two. It may be thou 
art entered into the cloud, which will bring a 
gentle shower to refresh thy sorrows. 

Enjoy the present whatsoever it be, and be not 
solicitous for the future : for if you take your foot 
from the present standing, and thrust it forward 
toward to-morrow's event, you are in a restless 
condition ; it is like refusing to quench your pre- 
sent thirst, by fearing you shall want drink the 
next day. If it be well to-day, it is madness to 
make the present miserable, by fearing it may be 
ill to-morrow : for may be it will not, and then 
to what purpose was this day's affliction ? But if 
to-morrow you shall want, your sorrow will come 
time enough, though you do not hasten it : let your 
trouble tarry till its own day comes. Enjoy the 
blessings of this day, if God sends them ; and the 
evils of it bear patiently and sweetly : for this day 
is only ours, we are dead to yesterday, and we 
are not yet born to to-morrow. He therefore 
that enjoys the present, if it be good, enjoys as 
much as is possible. 
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Sempronius complained of want of clothes, 
and was much troubled for a new suit, being 
ashamed to appear with his gown a little thread- 
bare : but when he got it and gave his old clothes 
to Codrus, the poor man was ravished with joy, and 
went and gave Grod thanks for his new purchase ; 
and Codrus was made richly fine and cheerfully 
warm by that which Sempronius was ashamed 
to wear ; and yet their natural needs were both 
alike: the difference only was, that Sempronius had 
some artificial and fantastical necessities super- 
induced, which Codrus had not ; and was harder 
to be relieved, and could not have joy at so cheap 
a rate ; because he only lived according to nature ; 
the other by pride and ill-customs, and measures 
taken from other men's eyes and tongues, and 
artificial needs. 

Let us not, therefore, be governed by external, 
and present, and seeming things ; nor let us make 
the same judgment of things that common and 
weak understandings do ; nor make other men, and 
they not the wisest, to be judges of our felicity, 
80 that we be happy or miserable as they please 
to think us : but let reason, and experience, and 
rehgion, and hope relying upon the Divine pro- 
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mises, be the measure of our judgment. No wise 
man did ever describe happiness without virtue ; 
and no good man did ever think virtue could 
depend upon the variety of a good or bad fortune. 
It is no evil to be poor, but to be vicious and 
impatient. 

Here, therefore, is the wisdom of the contented 
man, to let God choose for him : for when we 
have given up our wills to Him, and stand in that 
station of the battle where our great General hath 
placed us, our spirits must needs rest while our 
conditions have for their security the power, the 
wisdom, and the charity of God. 

Contentedness in all accidents brings great 
peace of spirit, and is the great and only instru- 
ment of temporal felicity. It removes the sting 
from the accident, and makes a man not depend 
upon chance and the uncertain dispositions of men 
for his well-being, but only on God and his own 
spirit. We ourselves make our fortunes good or 
bad ; and when God lets loose a tyrant upon us, 
or a sickness, or scorn, or a lessened fortune, if 
we fear to die, or know not to be patient, or are 
proud, or covetous, then the calamity sits heavy 
on us. But if we know how to manage a noble 
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principle, and fear not death so much as a dis- 
honest action, and think impatience a worse evil 
than a fever, and pride to he the greatest disgrace, 
and poverty to he infinitely desirahle before the 
torments of covetousness ; then we shall reckon 
these accidents amongst the things we ought to 
choose. 

" Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof ^" 
The ancients feigned that in hell stood a man 
twisting a rope of hay, and still he twisted on, 
suffering an ass to eat up all that was finished : so 
miserable is he who thrusts his passions forwards 
towards future events, and suffers all that he may 
enjoy to be lost and devoured by folly and inoon- 
sideration, thinking nothing fit to be enjoyed but 
that which is not, or cannot, be had. 

POVERTY. 

We have a title to be provided for as we are 
God's creatures, another title as we are his chil- 
dren, another because God hath promised; and 
every of our children hath the same title; and 
therefore it is a huge folly and infidelity to be 
troubled and full of care because we have many 

* Matt, vl 34. 
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children. Every child we have to feed is a new 
revenue, a new title to God's care aud provi- 
dence ; so that manv children are a great wealth : 
and if it be said they are chargeable, it is no more 
than all wealth and great revenues are. For what 
difference is it ? Titius keeps ten ploughs, Cornelia 
hath ten children. He hath land enough to em- 
ploy and feed all his hinds ; she, blessings, and 
promises, and the provisions, and the truth of God, 
to maintain all her children. His hinds and horses 
eat up all his com, and her children are sufficiently 
maintained with her little. 

VIOLENT NECESSITIES. 

But some men are highly tempted and are 
brought to a strait ; that without a miracle they 
cannot be relieved : what shall they do ? It may 
be their pride or vanity hath brought the neces- 
sity upon them, aud it is not a need of God's 
making : and if it be not, they must cure it them- 
selves by lessening their desires and moderating 
their appetites ; and yet if it be innocent, though 
unnecessary, God does usually relieve such neces- 
sities ; and He does not only upon our prayers 
g^nt us more than He promised of temporal 
things, but also He gives many times more than 
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we ask. This is no object for our faith, but 
ground enough for a temporal and prudent hope : 
and if we fail in the particular, God will turn it to 
a bigger mercy, if we submit to his dispensation, 
and adore Him in the denial. 

Only we must remember that our portion of 
temporal things is but " food and raiment " God 
hath not promised us coaches and horses, rich 
houses and jewels, Tyrian silks and Persian car- 
pets ; neither hath He promised to minister to our 
needs in such circumstances as we shall appoint, 
but such as Himself shall choose. 

OBEDIENCB. 
(Hply Living, ch, iii. § 1.) 
The understanding must yield obedience in the 
general, though not in the particular instance ; that 
is, we must be firmly persuaded of the excellency 
of the obedience, though we be not bound in all 
cases to think the particular law to be most pru- 
dent. But in this, our rule is plain enough. Our 
understanding ought to be inquisitive whether the 
civil constitution agree with our duty to God, but 
we are bound to inquire no further. And there- 
fore, beyond this, although he who, having no 
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obligation to it, (as counsellors have,) inquires not 
at all into the wisdom or reasonableness of the law, 
be not always the wisest man, yet he is ever the 
best subject. For when he hath given up his un- 
derstanding to his prince or prelate, provided that 
his duty to God be secured by a precedent search, 
he hath also with the best, and, with all the in- 
struments in the world, secured his obedience to 
man. 

OF OBEDIENCE TO OUR SUPERIORS. 

Our superiors are set over us in affairs of this 
world, or the affairs of the soul and things per- 
taining to religion, and are called accordingly 
ecclesiastical, or civil. Towards whom our duty is 
thus generally described in the New Testament. 
For temporal and civil governors the commands 
are these : " Render to Caesar things that are 
Csesars '," and " Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers ; for there is no power but of God : 
the powers that be are ordained of God : whoso- 
ever, therefore, resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God ; and they that resist shall re- 
ceive to themselves damnation *." " Put them in 

^ Matt. xxii. 21. ' Rom. xiii. 1. 
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mind to be subject to principalities and to obey 
mjBigiBtrates '," and " Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord's sake ; whether 
it be to the king, as supreme, or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by hun for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, and the praise of them that do 
weU ». 

For spiritual and ecclesiastical governors thus 
we are commanded, " Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit yourselves; for they 
watch for your soul, as they that must give an 
account '/' and " Hold such in reputation * ;" and 
** To this end did I write, that I might know the 
proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all 
things »." 

We must obey all human laws appointed and 
constituted by lawful authority, that is, of the 
supreme power, according to the constitution of 
the place in which we live; all laws« I mean, 
which are not against the law of Grod. 

As long as the law is obligatory, so long our 
obedience is due. He that begins a contrary cus- 

« Titus iii. 1. M Pet. u. 13. » Heb. xiii. 17. 
* Phil. U. 29. « 2 Cor. U. 9. 
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torn without reason, sins ; but he that breaks the 
law when the custom is entered and fixed, is ex- 
cused ; because it is supposed the legislative power 
consents, when by not punishing it suffers dis- 
obedience to grow up to a custom. 

Obedience to human laws must be for conscience- 
sake: that is, because in such obedience public 
order, and charity, and benefit, is concerned, and 
because the law of God commands us ; therefore 
we must make a conscience in keeping just laws 
of superiors : and although the matter before the 
making of the law was indiflferent, yet now the 
obedience is not indifferent ; but next to the laws 
of God, we are to obey the laws of all our supe- 
riors, who the more public they are, the first 
they are to be in the order of obedience. 

Submit to the punishment and censure of the 
laws, and seek not to reverse their judgment 
by opposing, but by submitting, or flying, or 
silence, to pass through it or by it, as we can ; 
and although from inferior judges we may appeal 
where the law permits us, yet we must sit down 
and rest in the judgment of the supreme ; and if 
we be wronged, let us complain to God of the 
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injury, not of the persons, and He will deliver thy 
soul from unrighteous judges. 

We must not be too easy in examining the 
prudence and reasonableness of human laws : for 
although we are not bound to believe them all to 
be the wisest, yet if by enquiring into the lawful- 
ness of them, or by any other instrument, we find 
them to fail of that wisdom, with which some 
others are ordained, yet we must never make use 
of it to disparage the person of the lawgiver, or 
to countenance any man's disobedience, much less 
our own. 

Pay that reverence to the person of thy prince, 
of his ministers, of thy parents and spiritual guides, 
which by the customs of the place thou livest in 
are usually paid to such persons in their several 
degrees ; that is, that the highest reverence be 
paid to the highest person, and so still in propor- 
tion, and that this reverence be expressed in all 
the circumstances and manners of the city and 
nation. 

Lift not up. thy hand against thy prince or 
parent upon what pretence soever; but bear all 
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personal affironts and inconveniences at their 
hands, and seek no remedy but by patience and 
piety, yielding and praying, or absenting thyself. 

Speak not evil of the ruler of thy people, neither 
curse thy father or mother, nor revile thy spiritual 
guides, nor discover and expose their infirmities ; 
but treat them with reverence and religion, and 
preserve their authority sacred by esteeming their 
persons venerable. 

As he is not called a just father who educates 
his children well, but pious ; so that prince who 
defends and rules well his people is religious, and 
does that duty for which alone he is answerable to 
Grod. The consequence of which is this, so far as 
it concerns our duty : if the prince or parent fail 
of their duty, we must not fail of ours ; for we are 
answerable to them and to God too, as being ac- 
countable to all our superiors, and so are they to 
theirs: they are above us, and God is above them. 

Consider that all authority descends from God, 

and our superiors bear the image of the Divine 

power, which God imprints on them, as on an 

image of clay, or a coin upon a less perfect metal i 
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which whoso defaces shall not be answerable for 
the loss or spoil of the materials, but the defacing 
the king's image : and in the same measure will 
God require it at our bands, if we despise his 
authority, upon whomsoever he hath imprinted 
it. He that despiseth you, despiseth me. And 
Dathan and Abiram were said to be gathered 
together against the Lord. And this was St. 
Paul's argument for our obedience ; " the powers 
that be are ordained of God." 

There is very great peace and immunity from 
sm in resigning our wills up to the command of 
others; for, provided that our duty to God be 
secured, their commands are warrants to us in 
all things else; and the case of conscience is 
determined, if the command be evident and 
pressing : and it is certain the action that is 
but indifferent, and without reward, if done only 
upon our own choice, is an act of duty and of 
religion^ and rewardable by the grace and favour 
of God, if done in obedience to the command of 
our superiors. Obedience is acceptable to God, 
although there be no other good in the thing 
commanded us, but that it is commanded. 
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He that ever felt, or saw, or can understand 
the miseries of confusion in public afiairs, or 
amazement in a heap of sad, tumultuous, and 
indefinite thoughts, may from thence judge of 
the admirable effects of order, and the beaut? 
of government. What health is to the body, and 
peace is to the spirit, that is government to the 
societies of men, the greatest blessing which they 
can receive in that temporal capacity. 

No man shall ever be fit to govern others that 
knows not first how to obey. For if the spirit of 
a. subject be rebellious, in a prince it will be 
tyrannical and intolerable, and of so ill example, 
that as it will encourage the disobedience of others, 
so it will render it unreasonable for him to exact 
of others what in the like case he refused to pay. 

Obedience is a complicated act of virtue, and 
many graces are exercised in one act of obedience. 
It is an act of humihty, of mortification and self- 
denial, of charity to God, of care of the public, of 
order and charity to ourselves and all our society, 
and a great instance of a victory over the most 
refractory and unruly passions. 
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' To be a subject is a greater temporal felicity 
than to be a king : for all manner of governments, 
according to their height, have a huge burden, 
huge care, infinite business, little rest, innume- 
rable fears ; and all that h6 enjoys above another 
is, that he does enjoy the things of the world, 
with other circumstances, and a bigger noise ; 
and if others go at his single command, it is also 
certain he must suffer inconvenience at the needs 
and disturbances of all his people. He therefore 
is an ungratefcd person that will press the scales 
down with a voluntary |oad, and by disobedience 
put more thorns into the crown or mitre of his 
superior. Much better is the advice of St. Paul, 
Obey them that have the rule over you, as they 
that must give an account for your souls ; that 
they may do it with joy and not with grief : for 
it is unprofitable for you. 

The angels are ministering spirits, and perpetu- 
ally execute the will and commandment of God : 
and all the wise men and all the good men of the 
world are obedient to their governors ; and the 
eternal Son of God esteemed it his meat and 
drink to do the will of his father, and for his 
obedience alone obtained the greatest glory ; and 
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no man ever came to perfection but hj obedience : 
and thousands oi saints have chosen such institu- 
tions and nuomers of living, in which they might 
not choose their own work, nor follow their own 
will nor please themselves, but be accountable to 
others, and subject to discipline, and obedient to 
command, as knowing this to be the highway of 
the cross, the way that the King of sufierings 
and humility did choose, and so became the King 
of Glory. 

The good government of a king and of parents 
are actions of religion as^ey relate to God, and 
of piety as they relate to their people and fsuaulies. 
And although we usually call them just princes, 
who administer their laws exactly to the people, 
because the actioDS are in the manner of justice ; 
yet in propriety of speech they are rather to be 
called pious and religious. For as he is not called 
a just father that educates his children well, but 
pious ; so that prince who defends and rules well 
his people is religious, and does that duty for 
which alone he is answerable to God. 

No man ever perished who followed first the 
will of God, and then the will of his superiors ; 
but thousands have been damned merely for 
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following their own will, and relying upon their 
own judgments, and choosing their own work, and 
doing their own fancies. For if we hegin with 
ourselves, whatsoever seems good in our eyes is 
most commonly displeasing in the eyes of God. 

(Holy Living, ch. iii. § 2.) 
Husbands and wives must be so knit together 
in a£fections and interest, that there be no dis- 
tinction between them of mine and thine. And if 
the title be the man's or the woman's, yet the use 
must be common ; only the wisdom of the man is 
to regulate all extravagancies and indiscretions. 
In other things no question is to be made ; and 
their goods should be as their children, not to be 
divided, but of one possession and provision : 
whatsoever is otherwise is not marriage, but mer- 
chandise. And upon this ground I suppose it was, 
that St. Basil commended that woman who took 
part of her husband's goods, to do good works 
withal ; for, supposing him to be unwilling, and 
that the work was his duty or hers alone, or both 
theirs in conjunction, or of great advantage to 
either of their souls, and no violence to the support 
of their families, she hath a right to aU that. 
And Abigail of her own right made a costly 
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present unto David, when her husband Nabal had 
refused it. 

RULES OF JUSTICE IN BAROAININ6. 
(Holy Living, ch. iii. § 3.) 
In making contracts, use not many words ; for 
all the business of a bargain is summed up in few 
sentences ; and he that speaks least means fairest, 
as having fewer opportunities to deceive. 

Lie not at all, neither in a little thing nor in 
a great, neither in the substance nor in the cir- 
cumstance, neither in word nor deed ; that is, 
pretend not what is false, cover not what is true, 
and let the measure of your affirmation, or denial, 
be the understanding of your contractor ; for he 
that deceives the buyer or the seller, by speaking 
what is true in a sense not intended or understood 
by the other, is a liar and a thief. For in bar- 
gains, you are to avoid not only what is false, but 
that also which deceives. 

In prices of bargaining concerning uncertain 
merchandises, you may buy as cheap ordinarily 
as you can, and sell as dear as you can, so it be, 
(1 .) without violence ; (2.) when you contract 
on equal terms with persons in all senses (as 
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to the matter and skill of bargaining) equal 
to yourself, that is, merchants with merchants, 
wise men with wise men, rich with rich : and 
(3.) when there is no deceit, and no necessity, 
and no monopoly ; for when the contractors are 
equal, and no advantage on either side, both 
parties are voluntary, and therefore there can be 
no injustice or wrong to either. But then add 
also this consideration, that the public be not 
oppressed by unreasonable and unjust rates ; for 
which the following rules are the best measure : — 

Let your prices be according to that measure 
of good and evil, which is established in the fame 
and common accounts of the wisest and most 
merciful men skilled in that manufacture or com- 
modity ; and again, such which, without scandal, is 
allowed to persons in all the same circumstances. 

Let no prices be heightened by the necessity or 
unskilfulness of the contractor; for the first is 
direct uncharitableness to the person, and injus- 
tice to the things, (because the man's necessity 
could not naturally enter into the consideration 
of the value of the commodity,) and the other is 
deceit and oppression : much less must any man 
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make necessities, as by ingrossmg a commodity, 
by monopoly, by detaining com, or the like 
indirect arts ; for sach persons are nnjust to all 
single persons, with whom, in such cases, they 
contract, and oppressors of the public. 

In intercourse with others, do not do all which 
you may lawfdUy do ; but keep something within 
thy power; and because there is a latitude of 
gain in buying and selling, take not thou the 
utmost penny that is la¥rfal, or which thou thinkest 
so : for although it be lawful, yet it is not safe ; 
and he that gains all that he can gain lawfiiUy this 
year, possibly next year will be tempted to gain 
something unlawfully. 

He that sells dearer, by reason he sells not for 
ready money, must increase his price no higher 
than to make himself recompense for the loss, 
which, according to the rules of trade, he sustained 
by his forbearance, according to common com- 
putation, reckoning in also the hazard which he 
is prudently warily and charitably to estimate. 
But although this be the measure of his justice, 
yet because it happens either to their friends or 
to necessitous and poor persons, they are in these 

cases to consider the rules of friendship and 
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neighbourhood, and the obligations of charity, 
lest justice turn into unmercifulness. 

No man is to be raised in his price or rents 
in regard of any accident, advantage, or disad- 
vantage of his person. A prince must be used 
conscionably as well as a common person, and a 
beggar be treated justly as well as a prince, with 
this only difference, that to poor persons the 
utmost measure and extent of justice is unmerci- 
ful, which to a rich person is innocent, because 
it is just, and he needs not thy mercy and 
remission. 

Let no man, for his own poverty, become more 
onpressing and cruel in his bargain, but quietly, 
modestly^ diligently, and patiently recommend his 
estate to God, and follow its interests, and leave 
the success to Him ; for such courses will more 
probably advance his trade, they will certainly 
procure him a blessing and a recompense, and if 
they cure not his poverty, they will take away the 
evil of it : and there is nothing else in it that can 
trouble him. 

Detain not the wages of the hireling ; for every 
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d^ree of detention of it beyond the time is 
injustice and nnchmritableness, and grinds his 
face till tears and blood come out ; but pay him 
exactly according to covenant, or according to his 
needs. 



Let no man appropriate to his own use what 
God by a special mercy, or the republic, hath 
made common, for that is both against justice and 
charity too : and bv miraculous accidents, God hath 
declared his displeasure against such inclosure. 
" Let no man go beyond and defiraud his brother 
in any matter, because the Lord is the avenger 
of all such J." 

Religiously keep all promises and covenants, 
though made to your own disadvantage, though 
afterwards you perceive you might have done 
better; and let not any precedent act of yours 
be altered by any after-accident. Let nothing 
make you break your promise, unless it be unlaw- 
ful or impossible; that is, either out of your 
natural or out of your civil power, yourself being 
under the power of another, or that it be intoler- 
ably inconvenient to yourself, and of no advantage 

» 1 These, iv. 6. 
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to another ; or that you have leave expressed or 
reasonably presumed. 



RESTITUTION. 
(Holy Living, ch. iii. § 4.) 
The heir of an obliged person is not bound to 
make restitution, if the obligation passed only by 
a personal act : but if it passed from his person 
to his estate, then the estate passes with all its 
burden. 

He who hath wronged so many, or in that 
manner, (as in the way of daily trade,) that he 
knows not in what measure he hath done it, or 
who they are, must redeem his fault by alms and 
largesses to the poor, according to the value of his 
wrongful dealing as near as he can proportion it. 
Better it is to go begging to heaven, than to go 
to hell laden with the spoils of rapine and 
injustice. 

He that does me a favour hath bound me to 
make him a return of thankfulness. The obliga- 
tion comes not by covenant, not by his own 
express intention, but by the nature of the thing ; 
and is a duty springing up in the nature of the 
obliged person, to whom it is more natural to» 
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love his friend, and to do good for good, than to 
return evil for evil ; because a man may forgive 
an injury, but he must never forget a good turn. 
Our duty to benefactors is to esteem and love 
their persons, to make them proportional returns 
of service, or duty, or profit, according as we 
can, or as Hiey need, or as opportunity pre- 
sents itself, and according to the greatness of 
their kindness, and to pray to God to make 
them recompense for all the good they have done 
to us. 

It is a determined rule in divinity, our sin can 
never be pardoned till we have restored what we 
unjustly took, or wrongftdly detain : restored I 
mean actually, or in purpose and desire, which we 
must really perform when we can. And this 
doctrine, besides its evident apparent reasonable-, 
ness, is derived from the express words of Scrip- 
ture, reckoning restitution to be a part of repen- 
tance necessary in order to the remission of our 
sins. '* If the wicked restore the pledge, give 
again that he had robbed, &c. he shall surely live, 
he shall not die *." 

^ Ezek. xxxiii. 15. 
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Whosoever is an effective cause of doing his 
neighbour wrong, by what instrument soever he 
does it, (whether by commanding or encouraging 
it, by counselling or commending it, by acting it 
or not hindering it when he might and ought, by 
concealing it, or receiving it,) is bound to make re- 
stitution to his neighbour; if without him the injury 
had not been, but by him and his assistance it 
was. For by the same reason that every one of 
these is guilty of the sin, and is cause of the 
injury, by the same they are bound to make repa- 
ration ; because by him his neighbour is made 
worse, and therefore is to be put into that state 
from whence he was forced. 

Whosoever intends a little injury to his neigh- 
bour, and acts it, and by it a greater evil accidentally 
comes, he is obliged to make an entire reparation 
of all the injury of that which he intended, and 
of that which he intended not, but yet acted by 
his own instrument going further than he at first 
purposed it. He that set fire to a plane-tree, to 
spite his neighbour, and the plane-tree set fire to 
his neighbour's house, is bound to pay for all the 
loss, because it did all arise from his own ill- 
intention. 
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He that hinders a charitable person from giving 
alms to a poor man is tied to restitution, if he 
hindered him by fraud or violence ; because it was 
a right which the poor man had, when the good 
man had designed and resolved it, and the fruad 
or violence hinders the effect but not the purpose. 
But if the alms were hindered only by entreaty, 
the hinderer is not bound to restitution — ^because 
entreaty took not Uberty away from the giver, but 
left him still master of his own act, and he had 
power to alter his purpose, and so long there was 
no injustice done. 

He that refuses to do any part of his duty (to 
which he is otherwise obliged) without a bribe, ia 
boimd to restore that money, because he took it 
in his neighbour's wrong, and not as a salary for 
his labour, or a reward of his wisdom, (for his 
stipend hath paid all that,) or he hath obliged 
himself to do it by his voluntary undertaking. 

OF FAITH. 

(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 1.) 

ACTS OF FAITH. 

1. To believe every thing which God hath 
revealed to us ; and when once we are convinced 
that God hath spoken it,' to make no further 
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enquiry, but humbly to submit, ever remember- 
ing that there are some things which our under- 
standing' cannot fathom, nor search out their 
depth. 

2. To believe all God's promises, and that 
whatsoever is promised in Scripture shall on 
God's part be as surely performed as if we had it 
in possession. This act makes us to rely upon 
God with the same confidence as we did on our 
parents when we were children ; when we made 
no doubt, but whatsoever we needed we should 
have it, if it were in their power. 

3. To profess publicly the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, openly owning whatsoever He hath revealed 
and commanded, not being ashamed of the Word 
of God, or of any practices enjoined by it ; and 
this without complying with any man's interest, 
not regarding favour, nor being moved with 
good words, nor fearing disgrace, or loss, or 
inconvenience, or death itself. 

4. To pray without doubting, without weariness, 
without faintness, entertaining no jealousies or 
suspicions of God, but being confident of God's 
hearing us, and of his returns to us, whatsoever 
the manner of the instance be, that if we do our 
duty, it will be gracious and merciful. 
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These acts of faith are in several degrees in the 
servants of Jesus ; some have it but as a grain of 
mustard-seed, some grow up to a plant, some 
have the fulness of faith : but the least faith that 
is, must be a persuasion so strong as to make us 
undertake the doing of all that duty which Christ 
built upon the foundation of believing. 



SIGNS OF FAITH. 

1 . An earnest and vehement prayer : for it is 
impossible we should heartily believe the things 
of God and the glories of the gospel, and not 
most importunately desire them. For every thing 
is desired according to our belief of its excellency 
and possibility. 

2. To do nothing for vain glory, but vrhoUy 
for the interests of religion, and these articles we 
believe ; valuing not at all the rumours of men, 
but the praise of God, to whom by faith we have 
given up all our intellectual faculties. 

3. To be content with God for our Judge, for 
our Patron, for our Lord, for our Friend, desiricg 
God to be all in all to us, as we are in our under- 
standing and affections wholly his. 

4. To be a stranger upon earth in our affections, 
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and to have all our thoughts and principal desires 
fixed upon the matters of faith, the things of 
heaven. 

5. He that believes does not make haste^ but 
waitd patiently till the times of refreshment eome» 
and d^res trust God for the morrow, and is no 
more solicitous for the next year than he is for 
that which is past; and it is certain that man 
wants faith, who dares be more confident of being 
suppHed when he hath money in his purse, than 
when he hath it only in bills of exchange from 
God ; or that relies more upon his own industry 
than upon God*s providence, when his own 
industry fails him. If you dare trust to God 
when the case to human reason seems impossible, 
and trust to God then also out of choice, not 
because you have nothing else to trjist to, but 
because He is the only support of a just confidence, 
then you give a good testimony of your faith. 



Faith, if it be true, living, and justifying, cannot 
be separated from a good life : it works miracles, 
makes a drunkard sober, a covetous man become 
liberal ; it overcomes the world, it works right- 
eousness^ and makes us diligently to do, and 
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cheerfully to suffer whatsoever God hath placed 
in our way to heaven. 

True faith is confident, and will venture all the 
world upon the strength of its persuasion. Will 
you lay your life on it, your estate, your reputa- 
tion, that the doctrine of Jesus Christ is true in 
every article ? Then you have true faith. But 
he that fears men more than God, believes men 
more than he believes God. 

MEANS TO OBTAIN FAITH. 

An humble, willing, and docile mind, or desire 
to be instructed in the way of God ; for persuasion 
enters like a sun-beam, gently, and without 
violence, and but open the window, and draw 
the curtain, and the Sun of righteousness will 
enlighten your darkness. 

The wisdom of the Church of God is very 
remarkable in appointing festivals, or holy-days, 
whose solemnity and offices have no other special 
business but to record the article of the day; 
such as Trinity Sunday, Ascension, Easter, 
Christmas-day ; and to those persons who can only 
believe, not prove or dispute, there is no better 
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instrument to cause the remembrance and plain 
notion, and to endear the affection and hearty 
assent to the article, than the proclaiming and 
recommending it by the festivity and joy of a 
holy- day. 

HOPK. 
(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 2.) 

Hope and fasting are said to be the two wings 
of prayer. Fasting is but as the wing of a bird ; 
bat hope is like the wing of an angel soaring 
up to heaven, and bears our prayers to the 
throne of grace. Without hope it is impossible 
to pray ; but hope makes our prayers reasonable, 
passionate, and religious ; for it relies upon Grod's 
promise, or experience, or providence, and story. 
Prayer is always in proportion to our hope, zeal- 
ous and affectionate. 

WHBREIN FAITH AND HOPE DIFFER. 

Faith, says St. Austin, is of all things re- 
vealed, good and bad, rewards and punishments , 
of things past, present, and to come, of things 
that concern us, and of things that concern us 
not ; but hope hath for its object things only 
that are good and fit to be hoped for, future, and 
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concerning ourselves: and because these things 
are offered to us upoa conditions of which we 
may so fail as we may change our will, therefore 
our certainty is less than the adherencies of faith. 

Perseverance is the perfection of the duty of 
hope, and its last act ; and so long as our hope 
continues, so long we go on in duty and diligence. 

Let youi* hope be moderate, proportioned to 
your state, person, and condition, whether it be 
for gifts or graces, or temporal favours. It is an 
ambitious hope for persons whose diligence is 
like them that are least in the kingdom of heaven, 
to believe themselves endeared to God as the 
greatest saints, or that they shall have a throne 
equal to St. Paul. If a beggar desires or hopes 
to become a king, or asks for a thousand pounds 
a-year, we call him impudent, not passionate, 
much less reasonable. Hope that God will crown 
your endeavours with equal measures of that 
reward which He, indeed, freely gives according 
to our proportions. Hope for good success 
according to, or not much beyond, the efficacy 
of the causes and the instrument, and let the hus- 
bandman hope for a good harvest, not for a 
rich kingdom, or a victorious army. 
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Let your hope be patient, without tediousness 
of spirit, or hastiness of prefixing time. Make 
no limits or prescriptions to God, but let your 
prayers and endeavours go on still with a con- 
stant attendance on the periods of God's provi- 
dence. The men of Bethulia resolved to wait 
upon God but five days longer ; but deliverance 
stayed seven days, and yet came at last. And 
take not every accident for an argument of de- 
spair, but go on still in hoping, and begin again 
to work if any iU accident have interrupted you. 

Remember that the very hoping in God is an 
endearment of Him, and a means to obtain a 
blessing. *' I will deliver him because he hath 
put his trust in me." 

Do thou take care only of thy duty, of the 
means and proper instruments of thy purpose, and 
leave the end to God : lay that up with Him, and 
He will take care of all that is entrusted to Him : 
and this being an act of confidence in God, is 
also a means of security to thee. 

By special acts of spiritual prudence and argu- 
ments, secure the confident belief of the resurrec- 
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tion, and thou canst not but hope for every thing 
else which you may reasonably expect, or lawfully 
desire upon the stock of the divine mercies and 
promises. 

LOVB. 

(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 3.) 

Love is curious of little things, or circumstances 
and measures, and little accidents, not allowing to 
itself any mfirmity which it strives not to master, 
aiming at what it cannot reach, desiring to be of 
an angelical purity, and of a perfect innocence, and 
a seraphical fervour, and fears every image of 
offence ; is as much afflicted at an idle word as at 
an act of adultery, and will not allow to itself so 
much anger as will disturb a child, nor endure the 
impurity of a dream. And this is the curiosity 
and niceness of divine love ; this is the fetir of 
God, and is the daughter and production of Love. 

LOVB OP GOD. 
(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 3.) 
Because this passion is pure as the brightest 
and smoothest mirror, and therefore is apt to be 
sullied with every impurer breath, we must be 
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careful that our love to God be governed by these 
measures. 

That our love be sweet, even, and fall of tran- 
quillity, having in it no violences or transporta- 
tions, but going on in a course of holy actions, 
and duties which are proportionable to our con- 
dition and present state ; not to satisfy all the 
desire, but all the probabilities and measures of 
our strength. A new beginner in religion hath 
passionate and violent desires ; but they must not 
be the measure of his actions : but he must con- 
sider his strength, his late sickness, and state 
of death, the proper temptations of his condition, 
and stand at first upon his defence ; not go to 
storm a strong fort, or attack a potent enemy ; or 
do heroical actions, and fitter for giants in religion. 
Indiscreet violences and untimely forwardness are 
the rocks of religion, against which tender spirits 
often suffer shipwreck. 

Let your love be prudent and without illusion : 
that is, that it express itself in such instances 
which God hath chosen, or which we choose our- 
selves by proportion to his rules and measures. 
Love turns into doting when religion turns unto 
superstition. No degree of love can be impru- 
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dent, but the expressions may. We cannot lore 
God too much, but we may proclaim it in indecent 
manners. 

Let our love be firm, constant, and inseper* 
able ; not coming and returning like the tide, but 
descending like a never-failing river, ever running 
into the ocean of divine excellency, passing on in 
the channels of duty and a constant obedience, and 
never ceasing to be what it is, till it comes to be 
what it desires to be ; still being a river till it be 
turned into sea and vastness, even the immensity 
of a blessed eternity. 

He that loves God is not displeased at those 
accidents which God chooses, nor murmurs at 
those changes which He makes in his family, nor 
envies at those gifts He bestows : but chooses as He 
likes, and is ruled by his judgment, and is perfectly 
of his persuasion, loving to learn where God is 
the teacher, and being content to be ignorant or 
silent where He is not pleased to open Himself. 

The least love that is must be obedient, pure> 
simple, and communicative : and of this love 
martyrdom is the highest instance, that is^ a 
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readiness of mind rather to. suffer any evil than to 
do any. And yet, he that is the most imperfect 
must have this love also in preparation of mind, 
and must differ from another in nothing, except 
in the degrees of promptness and alacrity. And 
in this sense, he^ that loves God truly (though 
but with a beginning and tender love), yet he 
loves Grod with all his heart, that is, with that 
degree of love which is the highest point of duty, 
and of Grod's charge upon us ; and he that loves 
God with all his heart, may yet increase with the 
increase of God : just as there are degrees 
of love to God among the saints, and yet each 
of them love Him with all their powers and 
capacities. 

■ 

But the greater state of love is the zeal of 
love, which runs out into excrescences and suck- 
ers like a fruitful and pleasant tree, or bursting 
into gums, and producing fruits, not of a mon- 
strous, but of an extraordinary and heroical great- 
ness, concerning which these cautions are to be 
observed. 

1. Remember that zeal being an excrescence 
of divine love, must in no sense contradict any 
action of love. Love to God includes love to 
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our neighbour, and therefore no pretence of zeal 
for God*s glory must make us uncharitable to 
our brother, for that is just so pleasing to God 
as hatred is an act of love. 

2. « That zeal that concerns others can spend 
itself in nothing but arts and actions, and chari- 
table instruments for their good; and when it 
concerns the good of many that one should suffer, 
it must be done by persons of a competent 
authority, and in great necessity, in few instances 
according to the law of God or man ; but never 
by private right, or for trifling accidents, or in 
mistaken proportions. 

Do all the parts pf your duty as earnestly as 
if the salvation of all the world, and the whole 
glory of God, and the confusion of all devils, and 
all that you hope or desire did depend upon every 
one action. 

The sum is this : that zeal is not a direct duty, 
no where commanded for itself, and is nothing 
but a forwardness and circumstance of another 
duty, and therefore is then only acceptable when 
it advances the love of God aud our neighbours, 
whose circumstance it is. That zeal is only safe, 
only acceptable, which increases charity directly ; 
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and because love to our neighbour and obedience 
to Grod are the two great portions of charity, "we 
must never account our zeal to be good, but as 
it advances both these, if it be in a matter that 
relates to both ; or severally if it relates severally. 
St. Paul's zeal was expressed in preaching without 
any offerings or stipend in traveUing, in spend- 
ing and being spent for his flock, in suffering and 
being willing to be accursed for love of the people 
of God and his countrymen. Let our zeal be 
as great as his was, so it be in affections to others, 
but not at all in angets against them : in the 
first there is no danger ; in the second there is 
no safety. In brief, let your zeal (if it must be 
expressed in anger) be always more severe against 
thyself than against others. 

OF READING OR HEARING THE WORD OF GOD. 

(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 4.) 
Reading and hearing the Word of God are but 
the several circumstances of the same duty; in- 
strumental, especially, to faith, but consequently 
to all other graces of the Spirit. It is all one 
to us, whether by the eye or by the ear the^pirit 
conveys his precepts to us. If we hear St. Paul 
saying to us, that " whoremongers and adulterers 
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God will judge \" or read it in one of his EpistleSi 
in either of them we • are equally and sufficiently 
instructed. The Scriptures read are the same 
thing to us, which the same doctrine was, when 
it was preached by the disciples of our blessed 
Lord; and we are to leam of either with the 
same dispositions. 

There are many that cannot read the Word, 
and they must take it in by the ear ; and they 
that can read find the same Word of God by 
the eye. It is necessary that all men leam it in 
some way or other, and it is sufficient in order to 
their practice that they leam it any way. 

The good books and spiritual discourses, the 
sermons, or homilies written or spoken by men, 
are but the word of men, or rather explications 
of and exhortations according to the Word of 
God. In a sermon, the text only is in a proper 
sense to be called God's Word: and yet good 
sermons are of great use and convenience for 
the advantages of rehgion. He that preaches 
an hour together against drunkenness with the 
tongii^e of men or angels, hath spoken no other 
Word of God but this : ** Be not drunk with wine, 

^ Heb. xiii. 4. 
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wherein is excess ' :" and he that writes that ser- 
mon in a hook, and publishes that book, hath 
preached to all that read it a louder sermon than 
could be spoken in a church. 

God preaches to us in the Scripture, and by 
his secret assistances, and spiritual thoughts, and 
holy motions : good men preach to us, when they 
by popular arguments, and human arts, and com- 
pliances, expound and press any of those doctrines 
which God hath preached unto us in his Word. 
The Holy Ghost is certainly the best preacher, 
and the words of Scripture the best sermons. 

All the doctrine of salvation is plainly set down 
in the Scriptures, that the most unlearned person 
by hearing it read may understand all his duty. 
What can be plainer spoken than this : " Thou 
Shalt not kiU » ;*' " Be not drunk with wine ;" 
** Husbands, love your wives ' ?" The wit of man 
cannot more plainly tell us our duty, or more 
folly, than the Holy Ghost hath done already. 

Good sermons and good books are of excellent 
use ; but yet they can serve no other end but that 
we practise the plain doctrines of Scripture. 

» Eph. V. 18. » Ex. XX. 13. s Eph. v. 25. 
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What Abraham in the parable said concerning 
the brethren of the rich man, is here very proper : 
They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them : but if they hear not Moses and the pro- 
phets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. 

Reading the holy Scriptures is a duty expressly 
commanded us, and is called in Scripture preach- 
ing * ; all other preaching is the effect of human 
skill and industry, and although of great benefit, 
yet it is but an ecclesiastical ordinance ; the law 
of God concerning preaching being expressed in 
the matter of reading the Scriptures, and hearing 
that Word of God which is, and as it is there 
described. 

If it be possible, every day read or hear some 
portion of God's Word. When it is in your power 
to choose, accustom yourself to such portions 
which are most plain and certain duty, and which 
contain the story of the life and death of our 
blessed Saviour. Read the Gospels, the Psalms 
of David, and especially those portions of Scrip- 

* Acts XV. 21. Deut. xxxi. 13. Rev. i. 3. Luke xxiv. 
46. 2 Tim. iii. 16. Matt. xxii. 29. 
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ture which by the wisdom of the Church are ap- 
pointed to be publicly read upon Sundays and 
holy-days, viz. the Epistles and Gospels. In the 
choice of any other portions you may advise with 
a spiritual guide, that you may spend your time 
with most profit. 

Fail not diligently to attend to the reading of 
holy Scripture upon those days wherein it is most 
publicly and solemnly read in churches : for at 
^uch times, besides the learning our duty, we 
obtain a blessing along with it, it becoming to us 
upon those days a part of the solemn Divine wor- 
ship. 

It is worth thy attendance to hear the text spoken 
often, and renewed upon thy thoughts, because 
the Word of God does not work as a natural 
agent, but as a Divine instrument, and prevails 
chiefly in the way of blessing in the ordinance 
and in the ministry of an appointed person. 

FASTING. 
(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 6.) 

Fasting, if it be considered in. itself without 
relation to spiritual ends, is a duty no where en- 
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joined or coonseUed. But ChriBtianity hath to do 
with it, as it may be made an instrument of the 
Spirit by subduing the lusts of the flesh, or re- 
moving any hindrances of religion. And it hath 
been practised by all ages of the Church, and 
advised in order to three ministries : 1 . to prayer ; 
2. mortification of bodily lusts ; 3. to repentance. 

All fasting, for whatsoever end it be under- 
taken, must be done without any opinion of the 
necessity of the thing itself, without censuring 
others, with all humihty, in order to the proper 
end; and just as a man takes physic, of which 
no man hath reason to be proud, and no man 
thinks it necessary, but because he is in sickness, 
or in danger and disposition to it. 

There is no end to which fasting serves but 
may be obtained by other instruments. 

By the doctors of the Church, fasting is called 
the nourishing of prayer, the restraint of lust, the 
wings of the soul, the diet of angels, the instru- 
ment of humility and self-denial, the purification 
of the spirit. " The soul that is greatly vexed, 
which goeth stooping and feeble, and the eyes 
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that fail, and the hungry soul, shall give thee 
praise and righteousness, O Lord ^" 

ON PRAYER. 

(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 7.) 

Pray often, and you shall pray oftener ; and 
when you are accustomed to a frequent devotion, 
it win so insensibly unite to your nature and 
aflfections, that it will trouble to omit your usual 
or appointed prayers : and what you obtain at 
first by doing violence to your inclinations, at last 
will not be left without as great unwillingness as 
that by which at first it entered. 

It is an act of grace and highest honour, that 
^e, dust and ashes, .are admitted to speak to the 
eternal Grod ; to run to him as to a Father, to lay 
open our wants, to complain of our burthens, to 
unfold our scruples, to beg remedy and ease, sup- 
port and counsel, health and safety, deliverance 
and salvation. And God hath invited us to it by 
many gracious promises of hearing us. He hath 
appointed his most glorious Son to be the Prece- 
dent of Prayer, and to make continual intercession 

* Baxuch ii. 18. 
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for US at the throne of grace. He hath appointed 
an angel to present the prayers of his servants. 

• The prayers of men have saved cities and king- 
doms from ruin. Prayer hath raised dead men to 
life, hath stopped the violence of fire, shut the 
mouths of wild beasts, hath altered the course of 
nature, caused rain in Egypt,''and drought in the 
sea ; it made the sun to go from -west to east, 
and moon to stand still — and yet prayer, that 
does all this, is of itself nothing but an ascent of 
the mind to God, a desiring things fit to be de- 
sired, and an expression of this desire to God, as 
we can, and as becomes us. 

We had need consider what we pray ; for be- 
fore it returns in blessing, it must be joined with 
Christ's intercession, and presented to God. Let 
us principally ask of God, power and assistance to 
do our duty, to glorify God, to do good works, to 
live a good life, to die in the fear and favour of 
God, and eternal life : these things God delights 
to give, and commands that we shall ask, and we 
may with confidence expect to be answered gra- 
ciously ; for these things are promised without 
any reservation of a secret condition : if we ask 
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them, and do our duty towards the obtaining 
them, we are sure never to miss them. 

We may lawfully pray to God for the gifts of 
the Spirit that minister to holy ends, such as are 
the gifts of preaching, the spirit of prayer, good 
expression, a ready and unloosed tongue, good 
understanding, &c. with only these restraints : — 
1. That we cannot be so confident of the event 
of those prayers as of the former. 2. That we 
must be curious to secure our intention in these 
desires, that we may not ask them to serve our 
own end, but only for God's glory ; and then we 
shall have them, or a blessing for desiring them. 

Whatsoever we may lawfully desire of temporal 
things, we may lawfully ask of God in prayer, 
and we may expect them as they are promised. 
1. Whatsoever is necessary to our life and being 
is promised to us ; and therefore we may with 
certainty expect food and raiment ; food to keep 
us alive, clothing to keep us from nakedness and 
shame ; so long as our life is permitted to us, so 
long all things necessary to our life shall be 
ministered. We may be secure of maintenance, 
but not secure of our life ; for that is promisee}* 
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not this : only concerning food and raiment, we 
are not to make accounts by the measure of our 
desires, but by the measure of our needs. 2. What- 
soever is convenient to us, pleasant, and modestly 
delectable, we may pray for ; so we do it with 
submission to God's wiU, without impatient de- 
sires, and not to spend upon our lusts, but for 
ends of justice, or charity, or religion, and that 
they may be employed with sobriety. 

He that would pray with effect, must live with 
care and piety. For although God gives to sin- 
ners and evil persons the common blessings of 
life and chance ; yet either they want the comfort 
and blessing of those blessings, or they become 
occasions of sadder accidents to them, or serve 
to upbraid them in their ingratitude or irreligion : 
and in all cases, they are not the effects of prayer, 
or the fruits of promise, or instances of a father's 
love ; for they cannot be expected with confidence, 
or received without danger, or used without a 
curse and mischief in their company. 

As all sin is an impediment to prayer, so some 
have a special indisposition towards acceptation : 
such are uncharitableness and wrath, hypocrisy 
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in tlie present action, pride, and lust ; because 
these, by defiling the body or the spirit, or by 
contradicting some necessary ingredient in prayer, 
(such as are mercy, humility, purity, and sin- 
cerity,) do defile the prayer, and make it a direct 
sin in the circumstances or formality of the 
action. 

AU prayer must be made with faith and hope : 
that is, we must certainly believe we shall receive 
the grace which God hath commanded us to ask, 
and we must hope for such things which He hath 
permitted us to ask, and our hope shall not be vain, 
though we miss what is not absolutely promised, 
because we shall at least have an equal blessing in 
the denial as in the grant. 

We must ask things necessary, or at least good, 
and innocent and profitable, and that our persons 
be gracious in the eyes of God: or else what 
God hath promised to our natural needs. He may 
in many degrees deny to our personal incapacity. 

According as our desires are, so are our prayers ; 
and as our prayers are, so shall be the grace ; and 
as that is, so shall be the measure of glory. But 
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this admits of d^rees aocording to the perfection 
or imperfiecticm of oar state of life : bat it hath no 
other measures, but oaght to be as great as it 
can ; the bigger the better ; we most make no 
positive restraints apon ooraelTes. In other things 
we are to ose a bridle ; and as we most limit our 
desires with submission to God's will, so also we 
must limit the importunity of our prayers, by the 
moderation and term of our desires. Prav for it 
as earnestly as you may desire it. 

Our desires must be lasting, and our prayers 
frequent, assiduous, and continual: not asking 
for a blessing once, and then leaving it ; bnt 
daily renewing our suits, and exercising our hope, 
and faith, and patience, and long-suffering, and 
religion, and resignation, and self-denial in all 
the degrees we shall be put to. 

In public, our devotion is to be measured by 
the appointed office, and we are to support our 
spirit with spiritual arts, that our private spirit 
may be a part of the public spirit, and be adopted 
into the society and blessings of the communion 
of saints. 
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Whatever we beg of JGod, let us also work for 
it ; if the thing be mauer of duty, or a conse- 
quent to industry. For God loves to bless labour 
and to reward it, but not to support idleness ; and 
therefore our Saviour joins watchfulness with 
prayer. For God's graces are but assistances. 
Read the Scriptures, and then pray to God for 
understanding. Ask of God competency of liv- 
ing ; but you must also " work with your hands 
those things that are honest, that you may have 
to supply in time of need." 

Let every man study his prayers, and read his 
duty in his petitions. For the body of our prayers 
is the sum of our duty: and as we must ask 
of God whatsoever we need, so we must labour 
for all that we ask. 

We may pray in bed, on horseback, every 
where, and at all times, and in all circumstances ; 
and it is well if we do so : and some servants 
have not opportunity to pray so often as they 
would, unless they supply the appetites of rehgion 
by such accidental devotions. 

Rely not on a single prayer in matters of great 
concernment : but make it as public as you can 
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by obtainiDg of others to pray for you : this 
being the great blessing of the communion of 
saints, that a prayer united is strong like a well- 
ordered army; and God loves to be tied fut 
with such cords of love, and constrained by a 
holy violence. 

Every time that is not seized upon by some 
other duty is seasonable enough for prayer ; but 
let it be performed as a solemn duty morning and 
evening, that God may begin and end all oiur 
business, and the outgoings of the morning and 
evening may praise Him ; for so we bless God, 
and God blesses us. And yet fisdl not to find 
or make opportunities to worship Grod at some 
other times of the day ; at least by ejaculation 
and short addresses : always remembering that 
as every sin is a degree of danger and unsafety, 
so every pious prayer and well-employed op- 
portunity is a degree of return to hope and 
pardon. 

Do not seek for deliciousness and sensible con- 
solations in the actions of religion, but only re- 
gard the duty and the conscience of it. For 
although in the beginning of religion most frC' 
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quently^ and at some other times irregularly, God 
complies "with our infirmities, and encourages our 
duty with little overflowings of spiritual joy, and 
sensible pleasure, and delicacies in prayer, so 
as we seem to feel some little beam of heaven, 
and great refreshments from the spirit of consola- 
tion ; yet this is not always safe for us to have, 
neither safe for us to expect and look for. And 
when we do, it is apt to make us cool in our 
enquiries and waitings upon Christ when we want 
them. Tt is a running after him, not for the 
miracles, but for the loaves ; not for the wonder- 
ful things of God, and the desires of pleasing 
Him, but for the pleasure of pleasing ourselves. 
And as we must not judge our devotion to be 
barren or unfruitful when we want the overflow- 
ings of joy running over, so neither must we cease 
for want of them. If our spirits can serve God 
choosingly and greedily out of pure conscience 
of our daty, it is better in itself and more safe 
to us. 

OF A.LMS. 
(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 8.) 

Love is communicative as fire, as busy and 
as active, and it hath four twin-daughters, ex- 
treme like each other. Their names are Mercy, 
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Beneficence (or well>dotng), liberality, and Alms, 
which, by a special privilege, hath obtained to be 
caUed after the mother's name, and is commonly 
caUed Charity. The first or eldest is seated in 
the affection, and it is that which all the others 
must attend. For Mercy without Alms is ac- 
ceptable, when the person is disabled to express 
ontwardly what he heartily desires. But Alms 
without Mercy are like prayers without deyotion. 
or religion without humility. 2. Beneficence, 
or well-doing, is a promptness and nobleness 
of mind, making us to do offices of courtesy 
and humanity to all sorts of persons in their 
need, or out of their need. 3. Liberality is a 
disposition of mind opposite to covetousness, 
and consists in the despite and neglect of money 
upon just occasions, and relates to our friends, 
children, kindred, servants, and other relatives. 
4. But Alms is a. relieving the poor and needy. 
"Hie first and last only are duties of Christianity. 
The second and third are circumstances and ad- 
juncts of these duties : for Liberality increases 
the degree of Alms, making our gift greater ; and 
Beneficence extends it to more persons and orders 
of men, spreading it wider. The former makes us 
sometimes to give more than we are able ; and 
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the latter gives to more than need by the neces- 
sity of beggars, and serves the needs and con- 
veniences of persons, and supplies circumstances : 
whereas, properly, Alms are doles and largesses 
to the necessitous and calamitous people, supply- 
mg the necessities of nature, and giving remedies 
to their miseries. 

Mercy and Alms are the body and soul of that 
charity which we must pay to our neighbours' 
need; and it is a precept which God therefore 
enjoined to the world, that the great inequality 
which He was pleased to suffer in the possessions 
and accidents of men, might be reduced to some 
temper and evenness; and the most miserable 
person might be reconciled to some sense and 
participation of felicity. 

According to thy ability, give to all men that 
need: and in equal needs give first to good men, 
rather than to bad men; and if the needs be 
unequal do so too, provided that the need of the 
poorest be not violent or extreme ; but if an evil 
man be in extreme necessity, he is to be relieved 
rather than a good man who can tarry longer, 
and may subsist without it. And if he be a good 
man he will desire it should be so ; because himself 
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is bound to save the life of his brother with doing 
some inconvenience to himself. 

Give no alms to vicious persons, if such ahns 
will support their sin ; as, if they will continue in 
idleness, *' if they will not work, neither let them 
eat * :" or if they will spend it in drunkenness, or 
wantonness ; such persons, when they are reduced 
to very great want, must be reUeved in such pro- 
portions as may not relieve their dying lust, but 
may refresh their faint or dying bodies. 

Trust not your alms to intermedial, uncertain, 
and imder dispensers, by which rule is not only 
intended the securing your alms in the right 
channel, but the humility of your person, and 
that which the Apostle calls the labour of love. 
And if you converse in hospitals and almshouseSi 
and minister with your own hand what your heart 
hath first decreed, you will find your heart en- 
deared and made familiar with the needs and with 
the persons of the poor, those excellent images of 
Christ. _^ 

Whatsoever is superfluous in thy estate is to be 
dispensed in alms. *' He that hath two coats must 
give to him that hath none' :" that is, he that hath 
1 2 Thess. iii. 10. ^ Luke iU. 11. 
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beyond his need mast give that which is beyond 
it. Only among our needs we are to reckon not 
only what will support our life, but also what will 
maintain the decency of our estate and person ; 
not only in present needs, but in all future neces- 
sities, and very probable contingencies, but no 
further : we are not obhged beyond this, unless 
we see very great pubhc and calamitous neces* 
sities. But yet, if we do extend beyond our 
measures, and give more than we are able, we 
have the Philippians and many holy persons for 
our precedent, we have St. Paul]for our encourage- 
ment, we have Christ for our counsellor, we have 
God for our rewarder, and a great treasure in 
heaven for our recompense and restitution. 

Works of spiritual alms and mercy are, — 
1. To teach the ignorant. 2. To counsel 
doubting persons. 3. To admonish sinners dilu 
gently, prudently, seasonably, charitably : to which 
also may be reduced, provoking and encouraging 
to good works. 4. To comfort the afflicted. 5. 
To psffdon offenders. 6. To succour and support 
the weak. 7. To pray for aU estates of men, and 
for relief to all their necessities. To which may 
be added, 8. To punish and correct refractoriness. 
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9. To be gentle and charitable in censuring the 
actions of others. 10. To establish the scru- 
pulous, wavering, and inconstant spirits. 1 1. To 
confirm the strong. 12. Not to give scandal. 
13. To quit a man of his fear. 

He that gives alms must do it in mercy ; that 
is, out of a true sense of the calamity of his bro- 
ther, first feeling it in himself in some proportion, 
and then endeavouring to ease himself and the 
other of their common calamity. Against this 
rule they offend who give alms out of custom, or 
to upbraid the poverty of the other, or to make 
him mercenary and obliged, or with any unhand- 
some circumstances. 

He that gives alms must do it with a single eye 
and heart ; that is, without designs to get the 
praise of men \ and if he secures that, he may 
either give them publicly or privately : for Christ 
intended only to provide against pride and hypo- 
crisy, when he bade alms to be given in secret ; 
it being otherwise one of his commandments, 
that our light should shine before men ^ : this is more 
excellent, that is more safe. 

» Matt. V. 16. 
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To this also appertains, that he who hath done 
a good turn, should so forget it as not to speak of 
it ; but he that boasts it or upbraids it, hath paid 
himself, and lost the nobleness of the charity. 

Give alms with a cheerful heart and counte- 
nance, not grudgingly or of necessity, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver * ; and therefore give quickly 
• when the power is in thy hand, and the need is in 
thy neighbour, and thy neighbour at thy door. 
He gives twice that relieves speedily. 

The best objects of charity are poor house- 
keepers, that labour hard, and are burthened with 
many children ; or gentlemen fallen into sad po- 
verty, especially if by innocent misfortune ; perse- 
cuted persons, widows and fatherless children, 
putting them to honest trades or schools of learn- 
ing. And search into the needs of numerous and 
meaner families ; for there are many persons that 
have nothing left them but misery and modesty ; 
and towards such we must add two circumstances 
of charity: 1. To enquire them out. 2. To 
convey our relief unto them, so as we do not 
make them ashamed. 

1 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
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Give, looking for nothing again ; that is, witii- 
out consideration of future advantages : give to 
children, to old men, to the unthankful, and the 
dying, and to those you shall never see again ; for 
else your alms or courtesy is not charity, bat 
traffic and merchandise: and be sure you omit 
not to relieve the needs of your enemy and the 
injurious ; for so possibly you may win him to 
yourself ; but do you intend the winning him to 
God. 

If we be not willing sometimes to fast, that cor 
brother may eat, we should ill die for him. St. 
Martin had given all that he had in the world to 
the poor, save one coat, and that also he divided 
between two beggars. A father in the Mount of 
Nitria was reduced at last to the inventory of one 
Testament, and that book also was tempted firom 
him by the needs of one whom he thought poorer 
than himself. Greater yet, St. Paulinus sold 
himself to slavery, to redeem a young man, for 
whose captivity his mother wept sadly : and it is 
said that St. Catherine sucked the envenomed 
wounds of a viUain who had injured her most 
impudently. And I shall tell you of a greater 
charity than all these put together : Christ gave 
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himself to shame and death, to redeem his enemies 
from bondage and death and hell. 

The precept of alms or charity binds not indefi- 
nitely to all the instances and kinds of charity ; 
for he that delights to feed the poor, and spends all 
his portion that way, is not bound to enter into 
prisons and redeem captives ; but we are obliged 
by the presence of circumstances, and the special 
disposition of Providence, and the pitiableness of 
an object, to this or that particular act of charity. 
When we have an object present to our eye, then 
we must pity ; for there the providence of God 
hath fitted our charity with circumstances. He 
that is in thy sight or in thy neighbourhood is 
fallen into the lot of thy charity. 

Learn of the frugal man, and only avoid sordid 
actions, and turn good husband, and change your 
arts of getting into providence for the poor, and 
we shall soon becon^e rich in good works : and 
why should we not do as much for charity as for 
covetousness ; for heaven as for the fading world ; 
for God and the holy Jesus, as for the needless 
superfluities of back and belly. 
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When we consider how great a hJearing it is 
that we beg not from door to door, it is a leadr 
instance of our thankfnhiess to God, for his sake, 
to relieve them that do. 

CURBS FOR ANGBR. 

Hiunihty is the most exceUent natural cure for 
anger in the world : for he that by daily consider- 
ing his own infirmities and failings makes the 
error of his neighbour or servant to be his own 
case, and remembers that he daily needs God's 
pardon and his brother's charity, will not be apt 
to rage at the levities, or misfortunes, or indis- 
cretions of another ; greater than which he con- 
siders that he is very frequent and more inex- 
cusably guilty of. If Christ, being innocence it- 
self, did suffer so great injuries and disgraces, it 
is no great matter for us quietly to receive all the 
calamities of fortune, and indiscretion of servants, 
and mistakes of Mends, and unkindnesses of kin- 
dred, and rudenesses of enemies, since we have 
deserved these and worse, even hell itself. 

Do not entertain nor suffer tale-bearers: for 
they abuse our ear first, and then our credulity, 
and then steal our patience, and it may be for a 
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lie ; and if it be true, the matter is not consider- 
able ; or if it be, yet it is pardonable. And we 
may always escape with patience at one of these 
outlets : either, 1 . By not hearing slanders ; or, 
2. By not believing them ; or, 3. By not regard- 
ing the thing ; or, 4. By forgiving the person. 

Be not inquisitive into the affairs of other men, 
nor the faults of thy servants, nor the mistakes 
of thy friends ; but what is offered to you, use 
according to the former rules, but do not thou go 
out to gather sticks, to kindle a fire to bum thine 
own house. 

Upon the rising of anger, immediately enter 
into a deep consideration of the joys of heaven, 
or the pains of hell : for fear and joy are naturally 
apt to appease this violence. 

COVETOUSNESS. 
(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 8.) 

What Hippomachus said to some persons who 
commended a tall man as fit to be a champion in 
the Olympic games. It is true, said he, if the crown 
hang so high that the longest arm could reach 
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it : the same we may say concerning riches, they 
were excellent things, if the richest man were 
certainly the wisest and the best : but as they are, 
they are nothing to be wondered at, because they 
contribute nothing towards f ehcity ; which appears 
because some men choose to be miserable that 
they may be rich, rather than be happy with the 
expense of money and doing noble things. 

If any man be thirsty, drink cools him ; if he 
be hungry, eating meat satisfies him : and when 
a man is cold and calls for a warm cloak, he is 
pleased if you give it him ; but you trouble him if 
you load him with six or eight cloaks. Nature 
rests and sits still when she hath her portion; 
but that which exceeds it is a trouble and a bur- 
then : and therefore, in true philosophy, no man 
is rich but he that is poor, according to the com- 
mon account : for when God hath satisfied those 
needs which He made, that is, all that is natural, 
whatsoever is beyond it is thirst and disease ; and 
unless it be sent back again in charity or religion, 
can serve no end but vice or vanity : it can in- 
crease the appetite to represent the man poorer, 
and fuU of a new and artificial, unnatural need ; 
but it never satisfies the need it makes, or makes 
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the man richer. No wealth can satisfy the covetous 
desire of wealth. 

Riches are troublesome ; but the satisfaction of 
those appetites which God and nature hath made 
are cheap and easy ; for who ever paid use-money 
for bread, and onions, and water, to keep him 
alive? But when we covet after houses of the 
frame and design of Italy, or long for jewels, or 
for my next neighbour's field, or the richest per- 
ftunes of Arabia, then we can never be satisfied 
till we have the best thing that is fancied, and all 
that can be had, and all that can be desired, and 
that we can lust no more : but before we come to 
the one half of our first wild desires, we are the 
bondmen of usurers, and of our worse t3rrant 
aj^etites, and the tortures of envy and impatience. 
Those that covet more than they can temperately 
use are oftentimes forced to part even with that 
patrimony which would have supported their 
persons in freedom and honour, and have satisfied 
all their reasonable desire. 

Contentedness is therefore health, because 
covetousness is a direct sickness. The covetous 
man is without remedy, unless he be reduced to 
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the scantliiig of nature, and the measures of his 
personal necessity. Give a poor man a hoose 
and a few cows, pay his little debt, and set him 
on work, and he is provided for and quiet ; but 
when a man enlarges beyond a fair possession, 
and desires another lordship, you spite him if yoa 
let him have it; for by that he is one degree 
farther off from rest in his desires and satisfac- 
tion ; and now he s6es himself in a bigger capacity 
to a larger fortune ; and he shall never find his 
period, till you begin to take away something of 
what he hath ; for then he will begin to be glad 
to keep that which is left : but reduce him to na- 
ture's measures, and there he shall be sure to find 
rest : for there no man can desire beyond bis 
bellyful, and when he wants that, any one friend 
or charitable man can cure his poverty ; but all 
the world cannot satisfy his covetousness. 

Covetousness is the most fantastical and con- 
tradictory disease in the world. It pretends to 
heap much together for fear of want, and yet 
after all his pains and purchase, he suffers that 
really which at first he feared vainly ; and by not 
using what he gets, he makes that suffering to be 
actual, present, and necessary, which in his lowest 
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condition was but fature, contingent, and possible. 
It stirs up the desire, and takes away the pleasure 
of being satisfied. It increases the appetite, and 
will not content it. It swells the principal to no 
purpose, and lessens the use to all purposes ; dis- 
turbing the order of nature, and the designs of 
God ; making money not to be the instrument of 
exchange or charity, nor com to feed himself or 
the poor, nor wool to clothe himself or his bro- 
ther,- nor wine to refresh the sadness of the 
afflicted, nor. his oil to make his own countenance 
cheerful ; but all these to look upon, and to tell 
over, and to take accounts by, and make himself 
considerable, and wondered at by fools, that while 
he lives he may be called rich, and when he dies 
may be accounted miserable ; and Uke the dish- 
makers of China, may leave a greater heap of 
dirt for his nephews, while he himself hath a new 
lot fallen to him in the portion of Dives. 

But thus the ass carried wood and sweet herbs 
to the baths, but was never washed or perfumed 
himself : he heaped up sweets for others, while 
himself was filthy with smoke and ashes. 

If a man can be content to feed hardly, and 
labour extremely, and watch carefully, and suffer 
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affironts and disgrace, that he may get money 
more than he uses in his temperance and just 
needs, with how much ease might this man be 
happy? and with how great uneasiness and 
trouble does he make himself miserable ? For be 
takes pains to get content, and when he might 
have it he lets it go. He might better be content 
with a virtuous and quiet poverty, than with an 
artificial, troublesome, and vicious. The same 
diet and less labour would at first make him 
happy, and for ever after rewardable. 

The sum of all is that which the apostle 
says, " Covetousness is idolatry * ;" that is, it is 
an admiring money for itself, not for its use; 
it relies upon money, and loves it more than it 
loves God and religion ; and it is the root of all 
evil ; it teaches men to be cruel and crafty, in- 
dustrious and evil, full of care and malice; it 
devours young heirs, and grinds the face of the 
poor, and undoes those who specially belong to 
God's protection, helpless, craftless, and innocent 
people; it inquires into our parent's age, and 
longs for the death of our friends : and after all 

^ Col. iii. 5. 
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this, it is for no good to itself; for it dare not 
spend those heaps (^ treasure which it snatched. 
And if they pretend all this care and heap for 
their heirs, (like the mice of Africa hiding the 
golden ore in their bowds, and refusing to give 
back the indigested gold till their bowels be out,) 
they may remember that what was unnecessary 
for themselves, is as unnecessary for their sons ; 
and why cannot they be without it as well as their 
fathers, who did not use it ? And it often hap- 
pens, that to the sons it becomes an instrument 
to serve some lust or other ; that as the gold was 
useless to their fathers, so may the sons be to the 
public, fools or prodigals, loads to their country, 
and the curse and punishment of their father's 
avarice. 

THE lord's day. 

(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 6.) 

So long as the law of the Sabbath was bound 

upon God's people, so long God would have that 

to be the solemn manner of confessing his attri^ 

butes ; but when the priesthood being changed, 

there was a change also of the law, the great duty 

remained unalterable in changed circumstances. 

We are eternally bound to confess God Almighty 
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to be the Maker of heaven and earth ; but the 
manner of confessing it is changed from a rest or 
doing nothing to a speaking something, from a 
day to a symbol, from a ceremony to a substance, 
from a Jewish rite to a Christian duty : we pro- 
fess it in our creed, we confess it in our lives, we 
describe it by every line of our life, by every action 
of duty, by faith, and trust, and obedience :. axid 
we do also upon great reason comply with the 
Jewish manner of confessing the creation, so fax 
as it is instrumental to a real duty. We keep one 
day in seven, and so confess the manner and cir- 
cumstance of the creation ; and we rest also, that 
we may tend holy duties : so imitating God's rest 
better than the Jew in Synesius, who lay upon his 
face from evening to evening, and could not by 
stripes or wounds be raised up to steer the ship in 
a storm. God's rest was not a natural cessation ; 
He who could not labour could not be said to 
.rest : but God's rest is to be understood to be a 
beholding and a rejoicing in his work finished : 
and therefore we truly represent God's rest, when 
we confess and rejoice in God's works and God's 
glory. 

This the Christian Church does upon every 
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day, . but especially upon the Lord's day, which 
she hath set apart for this and all other offices 
of religion, being determined to this day by the 
resurrection of her dearest Lord, it being the first 
day erf joy the Church ever had. And now upon 
the Lord's day we are not tied to the rest of the 
Sabbath, but to all the work of the Sabbath; 
and we are to abstain from bodily labour, not 
because it is a direct duty to us as it was to the 
Jews, but because it is necessary in order to our 
duty that we attend to the offices of religion. 

The observance of the Lord's day dijffers nothing 
from the observance of the Sabbath in the matter 
of religion, but in the manner. They differ in the 
ceremony and external rite. Rest with them was 
the principal ; with us it is the accessory. They 
difier in the office or forms of worship : for they were 
then to worship God as a Creator and a gentle 
Father; we are to add to that, our Redeemer, 
and all his other excellencies and mercies. And 
though we have more natural and proper reason to 
keep the Lord's day than the Sabbath, yet the Jews 
had a Divine commandment for their day, which 
we have not for ours : but we have many com- 
mandments to do all that honour to God which 
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was intended in the fourth commandment, and 
the apostles appointed the first day of the we^ 
for doing it in solemn assemblies. 

Upon the Lord's day we must abstain from aH 
servile and laborious works, except such whidi 
are matters of necessity, of common life, or of 
great charity: for these are permitted by that 
authority which hath separated the day for holy 
uses. The sabbath of the Jews, though consisting 
principally in rest, and established by God, did 
yield to these. The labour of love, and the 
labours of religion, were not against the spirit 
of the commandment, for which the letter ym 
decreed, and to which it ought to minister. And, 
therefore, much more so is it on the Lord's day 
where the letter is wholly turned into spirit, and 
there is no commandment of God but of spiritual 
and holy actions. 



The Lord's day being the remembrance of a 
great blessing, must be a day of joy, festivity, 
spiritual rejoicing and thanksgiving : and there- 
fore it is a proper work of the day to let your 
devotions spend themselves in singing or reading 
Psalms, in recounting the great works of God, 
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in remembering his mercies, in worshipping his 
excellencies, in celebrating his attributes, in ad- 
miring his person, in sending portions of pleasant 
meat to them for whom nothing is provided, and 
in all the arts and instruments of advancing 
God's glory, and the reputation of religion; in 
which it were a great decency, that a memorial 
of the resurrection should be inserted, that the 
particular religion of the day be not swallowed 
up in the general. And of this we may the more 
easily serve ourselves by rising seasonably in the 
morning to private devotion, and by retiring at 
the leisures and spaces of the day not employed 
in public offices. 

Fail not to be present at the public hours and 
places of prayer, entering early and cheerfully, 
attending reverently and devoutly, abiding pa- 
tiently during the whole office, piously assisting 
at the prayers, and gladly also hearing the ser- 
mon ; and at no hand omitting to receive the holy 
communion when it is offered (unless some great 
reason excuse it), this being the great solemnity 
of thanksgiving, and a proper work of the day. 
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After the solemnities are past, and in the inter- 
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vals between morning and evening devotion (as 
you shall find opportunity) visit sick persons, re- 
concile differences, do offices of neighbourhood, 
inquire into the needs of the poor, especially 
housekeepers, relieve them as they shall need and 
as you are able ; for then we truly rejoice in God, 
when we make our neighbours, the poor members 
of Christ, rejoice together with us. 

Whatsoever you are to do yourself as necessary, 
you are to take care that others also, who are 
under your charge, do in their station and manner. 
Let your servants be called to church, and all your 
family that can be spared from necessary and 
great household ministeries : those that cannot, 
let them go by turns, and be supplied otherwise 
as well as they may, and provide on these days 
especially that they be instructed in the articles 
of faith and necessary parts of their duty. 

Those who labour hard in the week must be 
eased upon the Lord's day : such ease being a 
great charity and alms; but at no hand must 
they be permitted to use unlawful games, any 
thing forbidden by the laws, any thing that is 
scandalous, or any thing that is dangerous and 
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apt to mingle sin with it ; no games prompting 
to wantonness, to drunkenness, to quarrelling, 
to ridiculous and superstitious customs ; but let 
their refreshments be innocent, and charitable, 
and of good report, and not exclusive of the 
duties of religion. 

Beyond these bounds, because neither God nor 
man hath passed any obligation upon us, we must 
preserve our Christian Uberty, and not suffer our- 
selves to be entangled with a yoke of bondage ; 
for even a good action may become a snare to us, 
if we make it an occasion of scruple by a pretence 
of necessity, binding loads upon the conscience, 
not with the bands of God, but of men and of 
fancy, or of opinion, or of tyranny. Whatsoever 
is laid upon us by the hands of man, must be 
acted and accounted of by the measures of a 
man : but our best measure is this, — ^he keeps the 
Lord's day best that keeps it with most reUgion, 
and with most charity. 

OF THE lord's SUPPER. 
(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 10.) 

This sacrifice of Christ, because it was perfect, 
could be but one, and that once : but because the 
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needs of the world should last as long as the 
world itself, it was necessary that there should 
he a perpetual ministry estahlished, wherehy this 
one-sufficient sacrifice should he made eternally 
effectual to the several new-arising needs of all 
the world who should desire it, or in any sense be 
capahle of it. 

To this end Christ was made a Priest for ever : 
He was initiated or consecrated on the cross, 
and there hegan his priesthood, which was to last 
till his coming to judgment. It began on earth, 
but was to last and be officiated in heaven, where 
He sits perpetually representing and exhibiting to 
the Father that great effective sacrifice (which He 
offered on the cross) to eternal and never-feiling 
purposes. 

As Christ is pleased to represent to his Father 
that great sacrifice as a means of atonement and 
expiation for all mankind, and with special pur- 
poses and intendment for all the elect, all that 
serve Him in holiness, so He hath appointed 
that the same ministry shall be done upon earth 
too, in our manner, and according to our propor- 
tion ; and therefore hath constituted and separated 
an order of men, who, by showing forth the Lorits 
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death by sacramental representation, may pray 
unto God after the same manner that our Lord 
and High-Priest does, that is, offer to God, and 
represent in this solemn prayer and sacrament, 
Christ as already offered ; so sending up a gracious 
instrument whereby our prayers may for his sake, 
and in the same manner of intercession, be offered 
up to God in our behalf, and for all them for 
whom we pray, to aU those purposes for which 
Christ died. 

It is advised by the guides of souls, wise men 
and pious, that all persons should communicate 
very often, even as often as they can, without 
excuses or delays. Every thing that puts us 
from so holy an employment when we are moved 
to it, being either a sin or an imperfection, an 
infirmity of devotion, and an unactiveness of 
spirit. All Christian people must come. They, 
indeed^ that are in a state of sin must not come 
so, but yet they must come. First, they must 
quit their state of death, and then partake of the 
bread of life. They that are at enmity with their 
neighbours must come, that is, no excuse for their 
not coining ; only they must not bring their 
enmity along with them, but leave it, and then 
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come. They that have variety of secular employ- 
ments must come, only they must leave their 
secular thoughts and affections behind them, and 
then come and converse with Grod. If any man 
be well grown in grace, he must needs come, 
because he is excellently disposed to so holy a 
feast : but he that is but in the in&ncy of piety 
had need to come, that so he may grow in grace. 
The strong must come, lest they grow weak; 
and the weak, that they may become strong. The 
sick must come to be cured, the healthful to be 
preserved. They that have leisure must come, 
because they have no excuse. They that have 
no leisure must come hither, that by so excellent 
religion they may sanctify their business. They 
that have fears and great reverence to these 
mysteries, and think no preparation to be suffi- 
cient, must receive, that they may learn how to 
receive the more worthily. They that have a less 
degree of reverence must come often to have 
it heightened, that as those creatures that live 
amongst the snows of the mountains turn white 
with their food and conversation with such per- 
petual whitenesses, so our souls may be trans- 
formed into the similitude and union with Christ, 
by our perpetual feeding on Him. 
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' When I said that the sacrifice of the cross which 
Christ offered for all the sins and all the needs of 
the world, is represented to God by the minister 
in the sax^rament, and offered up in prayer and 
sacramental memory, after the manner that Christ 
himself intercedes for us in heaven, (so far as his 
glorious priesthood is imitable by his ministers on 
earth,) I must of necessity also mean, that all the 
benefits of that sacrifice are then conveyed to all 
that communicate worthily. But if we descend 
to particulars, then and there the church is 
nourished in her faith, strengthened in her hope, 
enlarged in her bowels with an increasing charity : 
there all the members of Christ are joined with 
each other, and all to Christ their Head; and 
we again renew the covenant with God in Jesus 
Christ, and God seals his part and we promise 
for ours, and Christ unites both, and the Holy 
Ghost signs both in the collation of those graces 
which we then pray for and exercise and receive all 
at once. These our bodies are nourished with the 
signs, and our souls with the mystery : our bodies 
receive into them the seed of an immortal nature, 
and oxit souls are joined with Him who is the first- 
fruits of the resurrection and never to die. And 
if we desire any thing else, and need it, here it is 
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to be prayed for, here to be hoped for, here to be 
received. Long life and health, and recovery 
from sickness, and competent support and main- 
tenance, and peace and deliverance from our 
enemies, and content and patience and joy, and 
sanctified riches, or a cheerfrd poverty, and liberty, 
and whatsoever else is a blessing, was purchased 
for us by Christ in his death and resurrectioni 
and in his intercession in heaven. And this sa- 
crament being that to our particulars, which the 
great mysteries are in themselves, and by design 
to all the world, if we receive worthily, we shaD 
receive any of these blessings according as God 
shall choose for us ; and He will not only choose 
with more wisdom, but also with more affection, 
than we can for ourselves. 

REPENTANCE. 

(Holy Living, ch. iv. § 9.) 

No man is to reckon his pardon immediately 

upon his returns from sin to the beginnings of 

a good life ; but is to begin his hopes and degrees 

of confidence according as sin dies in him, and 

grace lives; as the habits of sin lessen, and 

righteousness grows ; according as sin returns, 

but seldom in smaller instances and without 
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choice, and by surprise without deliberation, and 
is highly disrelished, and presently dashed against 
the Rock, Christ Jesus, by a holy sorrow and 
renewed care and more strict watchfulness. For 
a holy life being the condition of the covenant on 
our part, as we return to God, so God returns to 
us, and our state returns to the probabilities of 
pardon. 

Every man is to work out his salvation with 
fear and trembling ; and after the commission of 
sins, his fears must multiply ; because every new 
sin and every great declining from the ways of 
God is still a degree of new danger, and hath 
increased God's anger, and hath made Him more 
uneasy to grant pardon ; and when He does grant 
it, it is upon harder terms both for doing and 
suffering ; that is, we must do more for pardon, 
and, it may be, suffer much more. For we must 
know that Grod pardons our sins by parts : as our 
duty increases, and our care is more prudent and 
active, so God's anger decreases ; and yet it may 
be the last sin you committed made God unalter- 
ably resolved to send upon you some sad judgment. 
Of the particulars in all cases we are uncertain ; 
and therefore we have reason always to mourn for 
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our sins that have so provoked Grod, and made 
our condition so fiill of danger, that it may be no 
prayers, or tears, or duty, can alter his sentence 
concerning some sad judgment upon us. Thus 
God irrecoverably decreed to punish the Israelites 
for idolatry, although Moses prayed for them, 
and God forgave them in some degree ; that is, 
so that He would not cut them off from being 
a people, yet He would not forgive them so, 
but He [would visit that their sin upon them, 
and He did so. 

A true penitent must all the days of his life 
pray for pardon, and never think the work com- 
pleted till he dies ; not by any act of his own, by 
no act of the Church, by no forgiveness by the 
party injured, by no restitution. These are all 
instruments of great use and efficacy, and the 
means by which it is to be done at length ; but 
still the sin lies at the door ready to return upon 
us in judgment and damnation, if we return to it 
in choice or action. And whether Grod hath for- 
given us or no, we know not, and how far we 
know not ; and all that we have done is not suf- 
ficient to obtain pardon : therefore, pray still, and 
still be sorrowfvd for ever having done it, and for 
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ever watch against it ; and then those beginnings 
of pardon which are working all the way, will at 
last be perfected in the day of the Lord. 

Defer not to repent; much less mayest thou 
put it off to thy death-bed. It is not an easy 
thing to root out the habits of sin, which a man's 
whole life hath gathered and confirmed. We find 
work enough to mortify one beloved lust, in our 
very best advantage of strength and time, and 
before it is so deeply rooted, as it must needs be 
supposed to be at the end of a wicked life ; and, 
therefore, it will prove impossible when the work 
is so great and the strength so little, when sin is 
so strong and grace so weak : for they always 
keep the same proportion of increase and decrease, 
and as sin grows, grace decays : so that the 
more need we have of grace, the less at that time 
we shall have ; because the greatness of our sins, 
which makes the need, hath lessened the grace of 
God (which should help us) into nothing. To 
which add this consideration; that on a man's 
death-bed the day of repentance is passed ; for 
repentance being the renewing of a holy life, a 
living the life of grace, it is a contradiction to say 
that a man can live a holy life upon his death-bed: 
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especially if we consider, that for a sinner to live 
a holy life, must first suppose him to have over- 
come all his evil habits, and then to have made a 
purchase of the contrary graces, by the labours 
of great prudence, veatchfulness, self-denial, and 
seventy. No thing that is excellent can be 
wrought suddenly. 

After the beginnings of thy recovery (from sin) 
be infinitely fearful of a relapse ; and, therefore, 
upon the stock of thy sad experience observe 
where thy fedlings were, and by especial arts for- 
tify that faculty and arm against that temptation. 
For if all those arguments which God uses to us 
to preserve our innocence, and thy late danger, 
and thy fears, and the goodness of Grod making 
thee once to escape, and the shame of thy £el11 and 
the sense of thy ovni weaknesses will not make 
thee watchfiil against a fall, especially knowing 
how much it costs a man to be restored, it will 
be infinitely more dangerous if ever thou fallest 
again ; not only for fear God should no more 
accept thee to pardon, but even thy ovm hopes 
vnll be made more desperate, and thy impatience 
greater, and thy shame turn to impudence, and 
thy own will be more estranged, violent, and re- 
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fractory, and thy latter end will be worse than 
thy beginning. 

HOPE. 

(Holy laying, ch. iv. § 2.) 
Let them who are tempted to despair of their 
salvation consider how much Christ suffered to 
redeem us from sin and its eternal punishment ; 
and he that considers this must needs believe 
that the desires which God had to save us were 
not less than infinite, and therefore not easily to 
be satisfied without it. 

Let no man despair of God's mercies to forgive 
him, unless he be sure that his sins be greater 
than God*s mercies. If they be not, we have 
much reason to hope that the stronger ingredient 
will prevail so long as we are in the time and 
state of repentance, and within the possibilities 
and latitude of the covenant, and as long as any 
promise can but reflect upon him with an oblique 
beam of comfort. Possibly the man may err in 
his judgment of circumstances, and therefore let 
him fear ; but because it is not certain he is mis- 
taken, let him not despair. 
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Consider that God, -who knows all the events 
of men, and what their final condition shall be, 
who shall be saved, and who vnll perish, yet He 
treateth them as his own, calls them to be his own, 
gives them blessings, arguments of mercy, and 
instances of fear to call them off from death, and 
to call them home to life, and in all this shows no 
despair of happiness to them ; and, therefore, 
much less should any man despair for himself, 
since he never was able to read the scrolls of the 
eternal predestination. 

Remember that despair belongs only to pas- 
sionate fools or villains, (such as were Achito- 
phel and Judas,) or else to devils and damned 
persons : and as the hope of salvation is a good 
disposition towards it ; so is despair a certain con- 
signation to eternal ruin. A man may be damned 
for despairing to be saved. Despair is the proper 
passion of damnation. God hath placed truth and 
felicity in heaven ; curiosity and repentance upon 
earth ; but misery and despair are the portions of 
hell. 

Gather together into your spirit and its treasure- 
house (the memory) not only all the promises of 
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God, but also the remembrances of past expe- 
rience, and the former senses of the Divine favours, 
that from thence you may argue from times past 
to the present, and enlarge to the future, and to 
greater blessings. For although the conjectures 
and expectations of hope are not like the conclu- 
sions of faith, yet they are a helmet against the 
scorchings of despair in temporal things, and an 
anchor of the soul sure and stedfast against the 
fluctuations of the spirit in matters of the soul. 
St. Bernard reckons divers principles of hope by 
enumerating the instances of the Divine mercy ; 
and we may by them reduce this rule to practice in 
the following manner : 1 . God hath preserved me 
from many sins : his mercies are infinite : I hope 
He will still preserve me from more, and for ever. 
2. I have sinned, and God smote me not : his 
mercies are still over the penitent : I hope He will 
deliver me from all the evils T have deserved. He 
hath forgiven many sins of malice, and therefore 
surely He will pity my infirmities. 3. God visited 
my heart, and changed it : He loves the work of 
his own hands, and so my heart is now become : 
I hope He will love this too. 4. When I re- 
pented He received me graciously; and there- 
fore I hope, if I do my endeavour. He will totally 
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foi^ve me. 5. He helped my bIow and begimusg 
endeavonrB, and therdore I hope He will lead nte 
to perfection. 6. When He had given me Bome- 
thiug first, then He gave me more : I hope ihert- 
fore He will keep me from falling, and give me 
the grace of perseverance. 7. He hath cboaea 
me to be a disdple of GhriBt's inatitntion ; He 
hath elected me to hia kingdom of grace ; and 
therefore I hope also to the kingdom of hia glory. 
8. He died for me when I was an enemy, lud 
therefore I hope He will save me when He hstii 
recoiunled me to Him, and is become my friend. 




Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

CONSIDERATIONS PREFARATORT TO DEATH. 

(Holy Dying, Introduction.) 

It is a great art to die well> and to be learnt by 
men in health, by them that can discourse and 
consider, by those whose understanding and acts 
of reason are not abated by fears or pains : and 
as the greatest part of death is passed by the pre- 
ceding years of our life, so also in those years 
are the greatest preparations to it ; and he that 
prepares not for death before his last sickness, is 
like him that begins to study philosophy when he 
is going to dispute pubUcly in the faculty. All 
that a sick and dying man can do is but to exer- 
cise those virtues which he before acquired, and 
to perfect that repentance which was begun more 
early. 



This book contains so many precepts and medi- 
tations, so many propositions and varioas duties, 
such forms of exercise, and the degrees and diffi- 
culties of so many graces, which are necessary pre- 
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parations to a holy death, that the very learning 
the duties requires study and skill, time and 
understanding in the ways of godliness ; and it 
were very vain to say so much is necessary, and 
not to suppose more time to learn them, more 
skill to practise them, more opportunities to 
desire them, more abilities both of body and mind 
than can be supposed in a sick, amazed, timorous, 
and weak person ; whose natural acts are disabled, 
whose senses are weak, whose discerning faculties 
are lessened, whose principles are made intricate 
and entangled, upon whose eye sits a cloud, and 
the heart is broken with sickness, and the liver 
pierced through with the sorrows and strokes of 
death. 

It is therefore intended by the necessity of 
afiairs, that the precepts of dying well be part of 
the studies of them that live in health, and the 
days of discourse and understanding. 

We die but once, and therefore it will be neces- 
sarv that our skill be more exact, since it is not 
to be mended by trial ; but the actions must be 
for ever left imperfect, unless the habit be con- 
tracted with study and contemplation beforehand. 

And indeed it were vain, if I should intend this 
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book to be read and studied by dying persons : 
and they were vainer that should need to be 
instructed in those graces which they are then to 
exercise and finish. For a sick-bed is only a 
school of severe exercise> in which the spirit of 
a man is tried, and his graces are rehearsed. 

Old persons should sadly consider that their 

advantages in that state are very few, but their 

inconveniences are not few ; their vices (if they 

have lived wicked) are habitual, the occasions of 

the virtues many, the possibilities of some are 

past and shall never return ; and perhaps the 

day of their repentance is past, as we see it true 

in very many ; or it is expiring and towards the 

sun-set, as it is in all : and therefore, although in 

these to recover is very possible, yet we may also 

remember that, in the matter of virtue and 

repentance, possibility is a great way off from 

performance ; and how few do repent, of whom it 

is only possible that they may ? And that many 

things more are required to reduce their possi- 

hiUty to act ; a great grace, an assiduous ministry, 

an effective calling, mighty assistances, excellent 

counsel, great industry, a watchful diligence, a 

well-disposed mind, passionate desires, deep ap- 
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prehensions of danger, quick perceptions of duty, 
and time, and God's blessing, that to will and to 
do may by Him be wrought to great purposes and 
with great speed. 
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It is therefore hugely necessary that these 
persons who have lost their time and their blessed 
opportunities, should have the diligence of youth, 
and the zeal of new converts, and take account of 
every hour that is left them, and pray perpetualljf 
and be advised prudently, and study the interest 
of their souls, carefully, with diligence, and with 
fear ; and their old age, which in effect is nothing 
but a continual death-bed, dressed with some 
more order and advantages, may be a state of 
hope and labour, and acceptance, through the 
infinite mercies of God in Jesus Christ. 

Concerning sinners really under the arrest of 
death, God hath made no death- bed covenant, the 
Scripture hath recorded no promises, given no 
instructions, and I have none to give, but only 
the same which are to be given to all men that 
are alive, because they are so, and because it is 
uncertain when they shall be otherwise. 
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The sick man's exercise of grace formerly 
acquired, his perfecting repentance begun in the 
daye of health, the prayers and counsels of the 
holy man that ministers, the giving the holy 
sacrament, the ministry and asaistance of angels, 
and the mercies of God, the peace of conscience, 
and the peace of the Church, are all the assistances 
and preparatives that can help to dress his lamp. 
But if a man shall go to buy oil when the Bride- 
groom comes, if his lamp be not first Punished, 
and then trimmed, that in this life, this, upon his 
dea^-bed, his station shall be without-doors, his 
portion with unbelievers. 

I consider, that it is not well that men should 
pretend any thing will do a man good when he 
dies ; and yet the same ministries and ten times 
more assistances were used for forty or fifty years 
together ineffectually. If all hU lifetime the man 
belonged to death and the dominion of sin, and 
from thence could not be recovered by sermons, 
and counsels, and perpetual precepts, and frequent 
sacraments, by confessions and absolutions, by 
prayers and advocations, by external ministries 
and internal acts, it is but too certain that his 
lamp cannot then be furnished, 
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(Holy Dying, ch. L § 1.) 

All the succession of time, all the changes in 
nature, all the varieties of light and darkness, the 
thousand thousand accidents that are in the woild, 
and every contingency to every man and to every 
creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, and 
calls us to look and see how the old sexton Time 
throws up the earth, and digs a grave, where we 
must lay our sins or our sorrows, and sow our 
bodies, till they rise again in a fair or in an into- 
lerable eternity. Every revolution which the sun 
makes about the world divides between life and 
death ; and death possesses both those portions by 
the next morrow : and we are dead to all those 
months which we have already lived, and we shall 
never live them over again ; and still God makes 
little periods of our age : and the clock strikes, 
and reckons on our portion of eternity. 



(Holy Dying, ch. i. § 2.) 

Since we stay not here, being people but of a 
day's abode, and our age is like that of a fly, and 
contemporary with a gourd, we must look some- 
where else *f or an abiding city, a place in another 
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city to fix our house in, whose walls and founda- 
tion is Grod, where we must find rest, or else be 
restless for ever. We must carry up our affections 
to the mansions prepared for us above, where 
eternity is the measure, felicity is the state, angels 
are the company, the Lamb is the light, and God 
is the portion and inheritance. 

Let no man extend his thoughts, or let his hopes 
wander far towards future and far- distant events, 
and accidental contingencies. This day is mine 
and yours, but ye know, not what shall be on the 
morrow : and every morning creeps out of a dark 
cloud, leaving behind it an ignorance and silence 
deep as midnight, and undiscemed as are the 
phantasms that make a Chrisome child to smile : 
so that we cannot discern what comes hereafter, 
unless we had a light from heaven, brighter than 
» the vision of an angel, even the Spirit of prophecy. 

As our hopes must be confined, so must our 
designs : let us not project long designs ; the 
work of our soul is cut short, easy, sweet, and 
plain, and fitted to the small portions of our 
shorter life. Let us not discompose our present 
duty by long and future designs ; such which, by 
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CKBtmg our hboors at distanoe, make us less 
to remember our deatii standing at the door. It 
is fit for a man to work for his day's wages, or to 
oontrive for the hire of a wedc, or to lay a 
train to make proiisions for such a time as is 
within our eye, and in oar duty, and within 
the small periods of man's life ; for whatsoever is 
made necessary is also made pmdent : but while 
we plot and bosy oursdves in the toils of an 
amlHtioos war, or the levies of a great estate, 
night enters in upon as, and tells all the world 
how like fools we lived, and how deceived and 

miserablv we died. 

« 

Though we most not look so for off, and pry 
abroad, yet we mast be bosy nigh at hand; 
we must with all arts of the Spirit seize upon the 
present, because it passes from us while we speak, 
and because in it all our certainty does consist . 
We must take our waters out of a torrent or 
sudden shower, which will quickly cease dropping 
from above, and quickly cease running in our 
channels here below. This instant will never 
return again, and yet it may be this instant 
will declare or secure the fortune of a whole 
eternity. He that by a present and constant 
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holiness secures the present, and makes it useful 
to his noblest purposes, he turns his condition 
to his best advantage, by making bis unavoidable 
fate become his necessary religion. 

As when the sun approaches towards the gates 
of the morning, he first opens a little eye of 
heaven, and sends away the spirits of darkness, 
and gives light to a cock, and calls up the lark to 
mattins, and by-and-by gilds the fringes of a cloud, 
and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out his 
golden horns, like those which decked the brows 
of Moses when he was forced to wear a veil, be- 
cause himself had seen the face of God : and still, 
while a man tells the story, the sun gets up 
higher, till he shows a fair face and a full light, 
and then he shines one whole day, under a cloud 
often, and sometimes weeping great and little 
showers, and sets quickly : so is a man's reason 
and his life. 

If we would have our life lengthened, let us 
begin betimes to live in the accounts of reason 
and sober counsels of religion and the Spirit, 
and then we shall have no reason to complain that 
our abode on earth is so short. But when we 
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spend in waste what God hath given us in plenty ; 
when we sacrifice our youth to folly, our manhood 
to lust and rage, our old age to covetousness and 
irreligion, not beginning to live till we are to die ; 
then we make our lives short, and lust runs awav 
with all the vigorous and healthful part of it, and 
pride and animosity steal the manly portion, and 
craftiness and interest possess old age. 

For the obtaining virtue, for the purchase of 
sobriety and modesty, for the actions of religion. 
God gave us time sufficient, if we make the out- 
goings of the morning and evening, that is, our 
infancy and old age, to be taken into the com- 
putations of a man. 

If our childhood being first consecrated by a 
forward baptism, it be seconded by a holy educa- 
tion, and a complying obedience ; if our youth be 
chaste and temperate, modest and industrious, 
proceeding through a prudent and sober man- 
hood to a religious old age, then we have lived 
our whole duration, and shall never die, but be 
changed in a just time to the preparations of a 
better and an immortal life. 

St. Ambrose (and, I think from his example, 
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St. Augustine) divided every day into three 
tertias of emplojrment : eight hours he spent in 
the necessities of nature and recreation; eight 
hours in charity and doing assistance to others, 
dispatching their husinesses, recoacOing their 
enmities, reproving their vices, correcting their 
errors, instructing their ignorances, transacting 
the afbirs of his diocese; and the other eight 
hours he spent in study and prayer. If we were 
thus minute and curious in the spending our time, 
it is impossible but our life would seem very long. 

It is a vast work that any man may do, if he be 
never idle ; and it is a huge way that a man may 
go in virtne, if he never goes out of hia way by a 
vicious habit or a great crime : and he that per- 
petually reads good books, if his parts be answer- 
able, will have a huge stock of knowledge. It is 
so in all things else. Strive not to forget your 
time, and suffer none of it to pass undiscemed ; 
and then measure your life, and tell me how you 
find the measure of its abode. 



When vicious men are dying, and scared with 
the affrighting truths of an evil conscience, they 
would give all the world for a year, for a month; 
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and if that year or a few mondis were ghren, thoee 
men think ther could do mirades in it. If we 
ahonld q>end all our years of reason so as such a 
person would spend that one, can it be tiiooght 
that life would be short and trifling, in whidi he 
had performed such a religion, served Ck>d with so 
much holiness, mortified sin with so great a la- 
bour, pnrdiaaed virtue at such a rate, and so rare 
an industry ? It must needs be, that sndi a man 
must die when he ought to die, and be like ripe 
and pleasant fruit falling from a fwr tree, and 
gathered into baskets for the planter's use. 

We complain that within thirty or forty years, 
a little more or a great deal less, we shall descend 
again into the bowels of our mother, and that our 
life is too short for any great employment ; and 
yet we throw away five-and-thirty of our forty, 
and the remaining five we divide between art and 
nature, civility and customs, necessity and con- 
venience, prudent counsels and religion ; but the 
portion of the last is little and contemptible, and 
yet that little is all that we can prudently account 
of our lives. 

In taking the accounts of our life do not reckon 
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by great distances, and by the periods of pleasure, 
or the satisfaction of yonr hopes, or the stating 
your desires ; but let every intermedial day and 
hour pass with observation. He that reckons he 
hath lived but so many harvests, thinks they come 
not often enough, and that they go away too 
soon. Some lose the day with longing for the 
night, and the night in waiting for the day. Hope 
and fantastic expectations spend much of our 
lives : and while with passion we look for a coro- 
nation, or the death of an enemy, or a day of joy, 
passing from fancy to possession, without any in- 
termedial notices, we throw away a precious year, 
and use it but as the burden of our^time, fit to be 
pared off and thrown away, that we may come at 
those little pleasures which first steal our hearts, 
and then steal our life. 

A strict course of piety is the way to prolong 
' our lives in the natural sense, and to add good 
portions to the number of our years : and sin 
is sometimes by natural causality, very often 
by the anger of God, and the divine judgment, 
a cause of sudden and untimely death. 

That day in which we have done some excellent 
thing, we may as truly reckon to be added to 
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♦ 

our life, as were the fifteen years to the days 
of Hezekiah. 

Old age seizes upon most men while they still 
retain the minds of boys and vicious youth, doing 
actions from principles of great folly, and a 
mighty ignorance, admiring things useless and 
hurtful, and filling up all the dimensions of their 
abode with business of empty afiairs, being at 
leisure to attend no virtue. 

Be infinitely curious you do not set back your 
life in the accounts of God by the intermingling 
of criminal actions, or the contracting vicious 
habits. There are some vices which carry a 
sword in their hand, and cut a man off before 
his time. There is a sword of the Lord, and 
there is a sword of a man, and there is a sword 
of the devil. Every vice of our own managing 
in the matter of carnality, of lust or rage, ambi- 
tion or revenge, is a sword of Satan put into the ' 
hands of a man : these are the destroying angels : 
sin is the Apollyon, the destroyer that is gone 
out, not from the Lord, but from the tempter; 
and we hug the poison and twist willingly with 
the vipers, till they bring us into the regions 
of an irrecoverable sorrow. 
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As every sensual pleasure, and every day of 
idleness and useless living lops off a little branch 
from our short life, so every deadly sin, and every 
habitual vice, does quite destroy us ; but innocence 
leaves us in our natural portions, and perfect 
period: we lose nothing of our life, if we lose 
nothing of our soul's health ; and therefore, he 
that would live a fiill age must avoid a sin, as he 
would decline the regions of death, and the dis- 
honour of the grave. 

If besides the ordinary returns of our prayers, 
and periodical and festival solemnities, and our 
seldom communions, we would allow to religion 
and the studies of wisdom those great shares that 
are trifled away upon vain sorrow, foolish mirth, 
troublesome ambition, busy covetousness, and 
balls, and revellings, and banquets, all that which 
waa spent viciously, and all that time that lay 
fallow and without employment, our life would 
quickly amount to a great sum. 

Every man is not enabled to write heaps of 

books, but every man is called and enabled to the 

works of a sober and a religious life: and there ai'e 

many saints of God that can reckon as many 
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volumes of religion and mountains of piety as 
some others have of good books. 

He that governs the day, and divides the hours, 
hastens from the eyes and observation of a merry 
sinner ; but loves to stand stiU, and behold, and 
tell the sighs, and number the groans and sadly 
delicious accents of a grieved penitent. 

PROSPERITY. 
(Holy Dying, ch. L § 4.) 
The limit of our joy is the absence of some 
degree of sorrow, and he that hath the least of 
this is the most prosperous person. But thenm 
must look for prosperity, not in palaces or courts 
of princes, not in the tents of conquerors, or 
in the gaieties of fortunate and prevailing sinners; 
but something rather in the cottages of honest, 
innocent, and contented persons, whose mind 
is no bigger than their fortune, nor their virtue 
less than their security. 

MISERY. 

Just as is a man's condition, great or little, so 
is the state of his misery : all have their share ; 
but kings and princes, great generals and consuls, 
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rich men and mighty, as they have the higgest 
business and the biggest charge, and are answer- 
able to God for ,the greatest accomits, so they 
have the biggest trouble, that the imeasiness of 
their appendage may divide the good and the evil 
of the world, making the poor man's fortune 
as eligible as the greatest ; and also restraining 
the vanity of man's spirit, which a great fortune 
is apt to swell from a vapour to a bubble ; but 
God in mercy hath mingled wormwood with 
their wine, and so restrained the drunkenness and 
follies of prosperity. 

(Holy Dying, ch. i. § 5.) 

The sadnesses of this life help to sweeten 
the bitter cup of death. For let our hfe be 
never so long, if our strength were great as that 
of oxen and camels, if our sinews were strong 
as the cordage at the foot of an oak ; yet, still 
the period shall be, that all this shall end in 
death, and the people shall talk of us a while, 
good or bad, according as we deserve, or as 
they please ; and once it shall come to pass 
that concerning every one of us it shall be told in 
the neighbourhood, that we are dead. This we 
are apt to think a sad story ; but, therefore, let us 
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help it with a sadder : for we, therefore, need not 
be much troubled that we shall die, because we 
are not here in ease, nor do we dwell in a fair 
condition : but our days are full of sorrow and 
anguish, dishonoured and made unhappy by many 
sins, with a frail and foohsh spirit, entangled with 
difficult cases of conscience, ensnared with pas- 
sions, amazed with fears, full of cares, divided 
with curiosities and contradictory interests, made 
airy and impertinent with vanities, abused with 
ignorance and prodigious errors, made ridiculous 
with a thousand weaknesses, worn away with 
labours, loaden with diseases, daily vexed with 
dangers and temptations; and, therefore, me- 
thinks we need not be troubled that God is 
pleased to put an end to all these troubles, and to 
let them sit down in a natural period, which, 
if we please, may be to us the beginning of a 
better life. Our life is so fall of evils, that death 
is no evil to them that have felt the smart of 
this, or hope for the joys of a better. 

VALUE OP TIME. 
(Holy Dying, ch. ii. § 1.) 
It is very remarkable, that God, who giveth 
plenteously to all creatures. He hath scattered the 
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firmament with stars, as a man sows com in 
his fields, in a multitude higger than the capa- 
cities of human order ; He hath made so much 
variety of creatures, and gives us great choice 
of meats and drinks, although any one of hoth 
kinds would have served our needs; and so in 
all instances of nature ; yet in the distribution of 
our time, God seems to be strait-handed, and 
gives it to us, not as nature gives us rivers, 
enough to drown us, but drop by drop, minute 
after minute, so that we never can have two 
minutes together, but He takes away one when 
He gives us another. This should teach us 
to value our time, since God so values it, and by 
his so small distribution of it, tells us it is the 
most precious thing we have. Since, therefore, 
in the day of our death, we can have still but the 
same little portion of this precious time, let us in 
every minute of our life, I mean, in every dis- 
cernible portion, lay up such a stock of reason 
and good works, that they may convey a value to 
the imperfect and shorter actions of our death- 
bed ; while God rewards the piety of our lives by 
his gracious acceptation and benediction upon the 
actions preparatory to our death-bed. 
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AGAINST A TOLUPTXrOirs 

He that desires to die well and happttr, aiiove 
all things must be carefbl tliat lie do not fiit 
a soft, a delicate, and a Toluptiioiis fife; bit 
a life severe, holy, and under the diacqilme cf Ae 
Cross, under the condnct of prudence and 6bserf^ 
tion, a life of warfare and sober counads^ kbov 
and watchfulness. No man wants cause of tern 
and a daily sorrow: let every man consider 
what he feels, and acknowledge the misery; 
let him confess his sin, and chastise it; let 
him bear his cross patiently, and his persecutions 
nobly, and his repentance willingly and con- 
stantly ; let him pity the evils of all the worid, 
and bear his share of the calamities of his brother ; 
let him long and sigh for the joys of heaven ; let 
him tremble and fear because he hath deserved 
the pains of hell; let him commute his eternal 
fear with a temporal suffering, preventing God's 
judgment by passing one of his own ; let him 
groan for the labours of his pilgrimage, and 
the dangers of his warfare ; and by that time he 
hath summed up all these labours and duties and 
contingencies, all the proper causes, instruments, 
and acts of sorrow, he will find that for a secular 
joy, and wantonness of spirit, there are not left 
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many void spaces of his life. " Grace does not 
descend into the soul of man but by prayer 
and affliction." Certain it is, that a mourning 
spirit and an afflicted body are great instruments 
of reconciling God to a sinner, and they always 
dwell in the gates of atonement and restitution. 

He that would die well, must all the days of 
his life lay up against the day of death ; not only 
by the general provisions of holiness and a pious 
life indefinitely, but provisions proper for the 
necessities of that great day of expense, in which 
a man is to throw his last cast for an eternity of 
joys or sorrows ; ever remembering that this alone 
well performed is not enough to pass us into 
paradise, but that alone done foolishly is enough 
to send us to hell : and the want of either a holy 
life or death makes a man to fall short of the 
mighty price of our high calling. 

Men in the course of their lives walk lazily and 
incuriously, as if they had both their feet in 
one shoe ; and when they are passively revolved 
to the time of their dissolution, they have no 
mercies in store, no patience, no faith, no charity 
to God, or despite of the world, being without 
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gust or appetite for the land of their inheritance, 
which Christ, with so much pain and blood, had 
purchased for them. When we come to die, 
indeed, we shall be very much put to it, to stand 
firm upon the two feet of a Christian, faith and 
patience. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 
(Holy Dying, ch. ii. § 2.) 
If we consider the disorders of every day, the 
multitude of impertinent words, the great por- 
tions of time spent in vanity, the daily omissions 
of duty, the coldness of our prayers, the indif- 
ference of our spirit in holy things, our want of 
charity, our failings in all our relations, — ^from all 
this we should find that it were but reason we 
should sum up our accounts at the foot of every 
page, — I mean, that we call ourselves to scrutiny 
every night when we compose ourselves to the 
little images of death. 

If we observe all the little passages of our life, 
and reduce them into the order of accounts and 
accusations, we shall find them multiply so fast, 
that it will not only appear to be an ease to the 
accounts of our death-bed, but by the instruments 
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of shame will restrain the inundation of evils ; it 
being a thing intolerable to human modesty, to 
see sins increase so fast, and virtues grow up so 
slow. 

He that repents the longest and oftenest, and 
upon the most instances, is still during his whole 
life but an imperfect penitent, and there are very 
many reserves left to be wiped off by God's 
mercies ; it will be but a sad story to consider, 
that the sins of a whole life, or of very great 
portions of it, shall be put upon the remedy of 
one examination, and the advices of one discourse, 
and the activities of a decayed body, and a weak 
and an amazed spirit. Let us do the best we 
can, we shall find that the mere sins of ignorance 
and imavoidable forgetfulness will be enough to 
be entrusted to such a bank ; and that if a general 
repentance will serve toward their expiation, it 
will be an infinite mercy. 

To examine our lives will be no trouble if 
we do not intricate it with businesses of the 
world, and the labyrinths of care and impertinent 
a£^irs. A man had need have a quiet and dis- 
entangled life who comes to search into all his 
actions, and to make judgment concerning his 
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errors and his needs, his remedies and his hopes. 
They that have great intrigaes of the wcnrld, 
have a yoke upon their necks and cannot look 
hack ; and he that covets many things greedily, 
and snatches at high things ambitiously, that 
despises his neighbour proudly, and bears his 
crosses peevishly, or in prosperity impotently and 
passionately ; he that is prodigal of his precious 
time, and is tenacious and retentive of evil pur- 
poses, is not a man disposed to this exerdse ; he 
hath reason to be afraid of his own memory, and 
to dash his glass in pieces, because it must needs 
represent to his own eyes an intolerable deformity. 
He, therefore, that resolves to Hve well what- 
soever it costs him, he that will go to heaven at 
any rate, shall best tend this duty by neglecting 
the affairs of the world in all things when pru- 
dently he may. But if we do otherwise, we shall 
find that the accounts of our death-bed, and the 
examination made by a disturbed understand- 
ing, will be very empty of comfort and full of 
inconveniences. 

CHARITY. 

(Holy Dying, ch. ii. § 3.) 
Charity is the great channel through which 
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God passes all his mercy upon mankind. For we 
receive absolution of our sins in proportion to our 
forgiving oar brother. This is the rule of our 
hopes, and the measure of our desire, in this 
world ; and in the day of death and judgment, 
the great sentence upon mankind will be trans- 
acted according to our alms, which is the other 
part of charity. Certain it is, that God cannot, 
will not, never did reject a charitable man in his 
greatest needs and in his most passionate prayers ; 
for God himself is love, and every degree of 
charity that dwells in us is the participation of 
the divine nature : and therefore when upon our 
death-bed a cloud covers our head, and we are 
enwrapped with sorrow ; when we feel the weight 
of a sickness, and do not feel the refreshing 
visitations of God's lovingkindness ; when we 
have many things to trouble us, and looking round 
about us we see no comforter ; then call to mind 
what injuries you have forgiven, how apt you are 
to pardon all affronts and real persecutions, how 
you embraced peace when it was offered you, how 
you followed after peace when it ran from you ; 
and when you are weary of one side, turn upon 
the other, and remember the alms that by the 
grace of God and his assistances you have done, 
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and look up to God, and with the eye of faith 
behold Him coming in the cloud, and pronouncing 
the sentence of doomsday according to his mercies 
and thy charity. 

Charity, with its twin-daughters. Alms and For- 
giveness, is especially effectual for the procuring 
God's mercies in the day and manner of our 
death. Alms deHver from death, said old 
Tobias^ ; and alms make an atonement for sins, 
said the son of Sirach* : and so said Daniel*, and 
so say all the wise men of the world. And in 
this sense also is that of St. Peter, Love covers 
a multitude of sins*. 

Alms are therefore effective to the abolition and 
pardon of our sins ; because they are preparatory 
to and impetratory of the grace of repentance; 
and therefore St. Chrysostom afl&rms, that re- 
pentance without alms is dead, and without wings, 
and can never soar upwards to the element of 
love. But because they are a part of repentance, 
and hugely pleasing to Almighty God, therefore 
they deliver us from the evils of an unhappy and 

1 Tob. iv. 10. and xii. 9. ^ Ecclus. iii. 30. 

« Dan. iv. 27. * 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
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accursed death ; and this St. Jerome verifies with 
all his reading and experience, saying, I do not 
remember to have read, that ever any charitable 
person died an evil death. And although a long 
experience hath observed God's mercies to descend 
upon charitable people, like the dew upon Gideon's 
fleece, when all the world was dry ; yet for this 
also we have a promise, which is not only aa 
argument of a certain number of years, but a 
security for eternal ages. " Make to yourselves 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations *." When faith fails, and chastity is 
useless, and temperance shall be no more, then 
charity shall bear you upon wings of cherubims 
to the eternal mountain of the Lord. 

I have been a lover of mankind, and a friend, 
and merciful ; and now I expect to communicate 
in that great kindness which He shows that is the 
great God and Father of men and mercies, said 
Gyrus, the Persian, on his death-bed. 

It ought to be the charity of our life and 
healthful years, a parting with portions of our 
goods then when we can keep them. 

* Luke xvi. 9. 
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Nothing in the world is more amiable than an 
even temper in oar whole life, and in every action; 
but this evenness cannot be kept, unless every 
man follows his own nature, without striving to 
imitate the circumstances of another, says Cicero. 

PATIENCE IN SICKNESS. 
(Holy Dying, ch. iii. § 3.) 
He is patient that calls upon God, that hopes 
for health or heaven, that believes God is wise 
and just in sending his afflictions, that confesses 
his sins, and accuses himself, and justifies God, 
that expects God will turn this into good, that is 
civil to his physicians and his servants, that con- 
verses with the guides of souls, the ministers of 
religion, and in all things submits to Grod's wUl, 
and would use no indirect means for his recovery, 
but rather be sick and die than enter at all into 
God's displeasure. 

(Holy Dying, ch. ii. § 4.) 

When a good man dies, one that hath Hved 

innocently, or made joy in heaven at his timely 

and eflfective repentance, and in whose behalf the 

holy Jesus hath interceded prosperously, and for 
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whose interest the Spirit makes intercessions with 
groans and sighs unutterable, and in whose defence 
the angels drive away the devils on his death-bed 
because his sins are pardoned, and because he 
resisted the devil in his life-time, and fought suc- 
cessfully, and persevered imto the end ; then the 
joys break forth through the clouds of sickness, 
and conscience stands upright, and confesses the 
glories of God, and owns so much integrity that 
it can hope for pardon, and obtain it too : then 
the sorrows of sickness, and the flames of the 
fever, or the faintness of the consumption, do 
but untie the soul from its chain, and let it go 
forth, first into liberty, and then into glory : for 
it is but for a little while that the face of the sky 
was black, like the preparations of the night, but 
quickly the cloud was torn and rent, the violence 
of thunder parted it into little portions, that the 
sun might look forth with a watery eye, and then 
shine without a tear. But it is an infinite refresh- 
ment to remember all the comforts of his prayers, 
the frequent victory over his temptations, the 
mortification of his lust, the noblest sacrifice to 
God, in which he most delights, that we have 
given Him our wills, and killed our appetites for 
the interests of his services : then all the trouble 
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of that is gone, and what remains is a portion in 
the inheritance of Jesus, of which he now talks 
no more as of a thing at a distance, but is entering 
into the possession. 

When the veil is rent, and the prison- doors are 
open at the presence of God's angel, the soul goes 
forth full of hope, sometimes with evidence, bat 
always with certainty in the thing, and instantly 
it passes into the throng of spirits, where angels 
meet it singing; and the devils flock with malicious 
and vile purposes, desiring to lead it away with 
them into their houses of sorrow : there they see 
things which they never saw, and hear voices 
which they never heard. Then the devils charge 
them with many sins, and the angels remember 
that themselves rejoiced when they were repented 
of. Then the devils aggravate and describe all 
the circumstances of the sin, and add calumnies; 
and the angels bear the sword forward still, 
because the Lord doth answer for them. Then 
the devils rage and gnash their teeth ; they see 
the soul chaste and pure, and they are ashamed ; 
they see it penitent, and they despair ; they per- 
ceive that the tongue was refrained and sanctified, 
and then hold their peace. Then the soul passes 
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forth and rejoices, being securely carried into the 
bosom of the Lord, where they shall rest till their 
crowns are finished, and their mansions are pre- 
pared ; and then they shall feast and sing, rejoice 
and worship for ever and ever. 

PRACTICK OF REPENTANCE IN SICKNESS. 
(Holy Dying, ch. iv. § 6.) 
God intended we should live a holy life. He 
contracted with us in Jesus Christ for a holy life. 
He made no abatements of the strictest sense 
of it, but such as did necessarily comply with 
human infirmities or possibilities; that is. He 
understood it in the sense of repentance, which 
still is so to renew our duty, that it may be a holy 
life in the second sense ; that is, some great 
portion of our life to be spent in living as Chris- 
tians should. 

When God made man, and propounded to him 
an immortal and a blessed state, as the end of 
his hopes, and the perfection of his condition. He 
did not give it him for nothing, but upon certain 
conditions ; — and God made appetites of pleasure 
in man, that in them the scene of his obedience 
should lie. Therefore, for the trial and instance 
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of obedience, God made his laws so, that they 
should lay restraint upon man's appetites, so tiiat 
man might part with something of his own, that 
he may give to God his will, and. deny it to him- 
self for the interest of his service ; and chastity is 
the denial of a violent desire, and justice is part- 
ing with money that might help to enrich one, 
and meekness is a huge contradiction to pride and 
revenge ; and the wandering of our eyes, and 
the greatness of our fancy, and our imaginative 
opinions* are to be lessened, that we may serve 
Grod. There is no other way of serving God, 
we have nothing else to present unto Him ; we 
do not else give any thing, or part of ourselves, 
but when we for his sake part with what we 
naturally desire ; and difficulty is essential to vir- 
tue, and without choice there can be no reward, 
and in the satisfaction of our natural desires 
there is no election, we run to them as beasts to 
the river or the crib. 

If any man shall teach or practise such a 
religion that satisfies all our natural desires in the 
days of desires and passion, of lust and appetites, 
and only turns to God when his appetites are 
gone, and his desires cease ; this man hath over- 
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thrown the very being of virtues, and the essential 
constitution of religion. Religion is no religion, 
and virtue is no act of choice, and reward conies 
by chance and without condition, if we only are 
religious when we cannot choose, if we part with 
otir money when we cannot keep it, with otir lust 
. when we cannot act it, with our desires when they 
have left us. 

Antisthenes well said. It is not the happy death, 
hut the happy life, that makes man happy . It is 
more a civility than the basis of a firm reputation, 
that men speak honour of their departed relatives : 
but if their life be virtuous, it forces honour from 
contempt, and snatches it from the hand of envy, 
and it shines through the crevices of detraction, 
and as it anointed the head of the lining, so 
it embalms the body of the dead. Consequently, 
when we speak of a sick man's repentance, it 
is intended to be, not a beginning, but the pro- 
secution and consummation of the covenant of 
repentance, which Christ stipulated with us in 
baptism, and which we needed all our life, and 
which we began long before this last arrest, and 
in which we are now to make farther progress, 
that we may arrive at that integrity and fulness of 
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duty, that our sins may be blotted out when the 
times of refreshing shall come j&om the presence 
of the Lord. 

SICKNESS. 
(Holy Dying, ch. iii. § 6.) 

Use thy sickness as a punishment for thy sins; . 
and so God intends it most commonly ; that is 
certain : if, therefore, thou submittest to it, thou 
approvest of the divine judgment : and no man 
can have cause to complain of any thing but him- 
self, if either he believes God to be just, or him- 
self to be a sinner ; if he either thinks he hath 
deserved hell, or that this little may be the means 
to prevent the greater, and bring him to heaven. 

It may be that this may be the last instance, 
and the last opportunity that ever God will 
give thee to exercise any virtue, to do Him 
any service, or thyself any advantage : be careful 
that thou losest not this ; for to eternal ages this 
never shall return again. 

It will be a sensible and excellent comfort to 
thee, and double upon thy spirit, if, when thou 
shalt worship God for restoring thee, thou shalt 
also remember that thou didst do Him service 
in thy suffering, and tell that God was hugely 
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gracious to thee, in giving thee the opportunity 
of a virtue at so easy a rate as a sickness, from 
vvhich thou didst recover. 

(Holy Dying, ch. iii. § 9.) 
Although we must be infinitely careful to 
prevent it, that sin does not thrust us into sick- 
ness ; yet when we are in the house of sorrow, we 
should do well to take physic against sin, and 
suppose that it is the cause of the evil ; if not by 
way of natural causality and proper efiect, yet by 
a moral influence and by a just demerit. We can 
easily see when a man hath got a surfeit : intem- 
perance is as plain as the handwriting upon the 
wall, and easier to be read; but covetousness 
may cause a fever as well as drunkenness, and 
pride can produce a falling-sickness as well as 
long washings and dilutions of the brain, and 
intemperate lust: and we find it recorded in 
Scripture, that the contemptuous and unprepared 
manner of receiving of the holy sacraments caused 
sickness and death ; and sacrilege and vow-breach 
in Ananias and Sapphira made them descend quick 
into their graves. Therefore, when sickness is 
upon us, let us cast about, and if we can, let 
us find, out the cause of God's displeasure, tha|; 
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it being removed, we may return into the health 
and securities of God's loving-kindness. 

Yet, because Christianity is a nice thing, and 
religion as pure as the sun, and the soul of man is 
apt to be troubled from more principles than the 
intricate and curiously composed body in its 
innumerable parts, it will often happen that if we 
go to inquire into the particular, we shall never 
find it out; and we may suspect drunkenness, 
when it may be also a morose delectation in 
unclean thoughts, or covetousness, or oppression, 
or a crafty invasion of my neighbour's rights, or 
my want of charity, or my judging unjustly in my 
own cause, or my censuring my neighbours, or a 
secret pride, or a base hypocrisy, or the pur- 
suance of little ends with violence and passion, 
that may have brought the present messenger of 
death. Therefore, ask no more after any one, but 
heartily endeavour to reform all. " Sin no more 
lest a worse thing happen unto thee." 

He that means to have his sickness turn into 
safety and life, into health and virtue, must make . 
religion the employment of his sickness, and 
prayer the employment of his religion. For 
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these are certain compendiums or abbreviatures 
and shortenings of religion, fitted to several states. 
They that first gave up their names to Christ, 
and that turned from Paganism to Christianity, 
had an abbreviatiu'e fitted for them ; they were to 
renounce their false worshippings, and give up 
their belief, and vow their obedience unto Christ ; 
and in the very profession of this they were for- 
given in baptism. For God hastens to snatch 
them from the power of the devil, and therefore 
shortens the passage, and secures the estate. In 
the case of poverty, God hath reduced this duty 
of man to an abbreviature of those few graces 
which they can exercise ; such as are patience, 
contentedness, truth, and diligence : and the rest 
He accepts in good will, and the charities of the 
soul in prayers, and the actions of a cheap religion. 
And to most men charity is also an abbreviature. 
And as the love of God shortens the way to the 
purchase of all virtues ; so the expression of this 
to the poor goes a huge way in the requisites, 
and towards the consummation of an excellent 
religion. And martyrdom is another abbrevi- 
ature ; and so is every act of an excellent and 
heroical virtue. But when we are fallen into the 
state of sickness, and that our understanding is 
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weak and troubled, our bodies sick and useless, 
our passions turned into fear, and the whole state 
into suffering, God in compliance with man's 
infirmity hath also turned our religion into such a 
duty which a sick man can do most passionately, 
and a sad man and a timorous can perform effect- 
ually, and a dying man can do to many purposes 
of pardon and mercy; and that is, prayer. For 
although a sick man is bound to do many acts 
of virtue of several kinds, yet most of them are to 
be done in the way of prayer. Prayer is not only 
the rehgion that is proper to a sick man's con- 
dition, but it is the manner of doing other graces, 
which is then left and in his power. For thus the 
sick man is to do his repentance and his mortifica- 
tions, his temperance and his chastity, by a fiction 
of the imagination bringing the offers of the vir- 
tue to the spirit, and making an action of election ; 
and so our prayers are a direct act of chastity, 
when they are made in the matter of that grace ; 
just as repentance for our cruelty is an act of the 
grace of mercy ; and repentance for uncleanness 
is an act of chastity, is a means of its purchase, 
an act in order to the habit. And though such 
acts of virtue, which are only in the way of 
prayer, are ineffective to the entire purchase, and 
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of themselves cannot change the vice into virtue ; 
yet they are good renewings of the grace, and 
proper exercise of a habit akeady gotten. 

FOROIVBNESS OF SINS. 
(Holy Dyiog, ch. v. § 6.) 
He that asks of the standers by, or of the 
minister, whether they think he shall be saved, 
or damned, is to be answered with the words of 
pity and reproof. Seek not after new light for 
the searching into the privatest records of God ; 
look as much as you list into the pages of revela- 
tion, for they concern your duty; but the event is 
registered in heaven, and we expect no other 
certain notices of it, but that it shall be given to 
them for whom it is prepared by the Father of 
merciies. We have light enough to tell our duty : 
and if we do that, we need not fear what the issue 
will be : and if we do not, let us never look 
for more light, or enquire after God's pleasure 
concerning our souls, since we so little serve his 
ends in those things where He hath given us 
light. As we hate sin and grow in grace, and 
arrive at the state of holiness, which is also a 
state of repentance, and imperfection, but yet of 
fincerity of heart and diligent endeavour ; in the 
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same degree we are to judge concerning the for- 
giveness of sins : forgiveness of sins is not a 
secret sentence, a word, or a record ; but it is a 
state of change, and effected upon us ; and upon 
ourselves we are to look for it, to read it, and 
understand it. 

We are only to be cvrious of war duty and con- 
fident of the article of remission of sins ; and the 
conclusion of these premises will be, that we shall 
be full of hopes of a prosperous resurrection ; and 
our fear and trembling are no instances of our 
calamity, but parts of duty ; we shaU sure enough 
be wafted to the shore, although we be tossed 
with the winds of our sighs, and the unevenness 
of our fears, and the ebbings and flowings of our 
passions, if we sail in a right channel, and steer 
by a perfect compass, and look up to God, and 
caU for his help, and do our own endeavour. 
There are very many reasons why men ought not 
to despair : and there are not very many men 
that ever go beyond a hope, till they pass into 
possession. If our fear have any mixture of 
hope, that is enough to enable and excite our 
duty ; and if we have a strong hope, when we 
cast about, we shall find reasons enough to have 
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many feare. Let not thie fear weaken our hands ; 
and if it allay our gaietiee and our confidences, 
it is no harm. Thoee confidences which some 
men glory in are not real supporters, or good 
foiuidafa'ons. The fearing man ie the safest, and 
if he fean on his death-bed, it is bat what "hap- 
pens to most considering men, and what was 
to he looked ibr all his life-time. He talked 
d the terrors of death, and death is the king 
of terrors -, and, therefore, it is no strange thing 
if then he be hugely afraid : if he be not, it 
ie either a great felicity, or a great presamption. 




SELECTIONS. 



VISITING THE SICK. 

(John Wesley's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 311.) 
By the sick I do not mean only those who keep 
their bed, or that are sick in the strictest sense ; 
but I would include all such as are in a state 
of affliction, whether of mind or of body ; and 
that, whether they are good or bad, whether they 
fear God or not. 

" But is there need of visiting them in person ? 
May we not relieve them at a distance ? Does it 
not answer the same purpose, if we send them 
help, as if we carry it ourselves?*' Many are 
so circumstanced, that they cannot attend the 
sick in person ; and where this is the real case, it 
is undoubtedly sufficient for them to send help, 
being the only expedient they can use. But this 
is not properly visiting the sick; it is another 
thing. The word which we render visit, in its 
literal acceptation, means to look upon. And this, 
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you well know, cannot be done unless you are 
present with them. To send them assistance is, 
therefore, entirely a different thing from visiting 
them. The former, then, ought to be done, but 
the latter not left undone. 

** But I send a physician to those that are 
sick ; and he can do them more good than I can." 
He can, in one inspect; he can do them more 
good with regard to their bodily health; but 
he cannot do them more good with regard to 
their souls, which are of infinitely greater im- 
portance. And if he could, this would not 
excuse you. His going would not fulfil your 
duty. Neither would it do the same good to 
you, unless you saw them with your own eyes. 
If you do not, you lose an excellent means 
of increasing your thankfulness to God, who 
saves you from this pain and sickness, and 
continues your health and strength; as well as 
of increasing your sympathy with the afflicted; 
your benevolence, and all social afiections. 

That the performance of this duty is necessary, 

we cannot doubt, if we seriously consider that 

these are the very words of the great Judge 

himself: "Come, ye blessed children of my 
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Fidier, inherit tiie k ii igdom pre p ar ed for yoa 
from tiie foondatioii of the worid. For I was 
hmigiy, and ye gmre me meat: thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink: I was a struiger, and ye took 
me in: naked, and ye dothed me: I was sick, 
and ye risited me: I was in prison, and ye 
came mito me. Verilyy I say unto yoa» inasmnch 
as ye have done it to the least of these my 
brethren, ve have done it unto me." If this 
do not convince yoa that the continoance in 
works of mercy is necessary to salvation, con- 
sider what the Judge of all says to those on 
the left hand : " Depart, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devO and his angels. 
For I was hmigry, and ye gave me no meat: 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and 
ye clothed me not : sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me not. Inasmuch as ye have not done 
it imto one of the least of these, neither have 
ye done it unto me *." 

ON DRBSS. 
(Wesley's Sermons, vol. iL p. 226.) 
What harm does fine dress do? The first 

1 Matt XXV. 34—46. 
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harm it does, is, it engenders pride ; and where 
it is akeady, increases it. Whoever narrowly 
observes what passes in his own heart will easily 
discern this. Nothing is more natural than to 
think ourselves better, because we are dressed 
in better clothes; and it is scarce possible for 
a man to wear costly apparel unsuitable to his 
station, without, in some measure, valuing him- 
self upon it. One of the old heathens was so 
well apprized of this, that, when he had a spite to 
a poor man, and had a mind to turn his head, he 
made him a present of a suit of fine clothes. 

The wearing of gay and costly apparel naturally 
tends to beget anger, and every turbulent and 
uneasy passion. And it is on this very account 
that the Apostle places this ** outward adorning" 
in direct opposition to the " ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit;" he adds, "which in the sight of 
God is of great price." None can easily con- 
ceive, unless himself were to make the sad experi* 
ment, the contrariety there is between the ** out- 
ward adorning" and this inward ** quietness of 
spirit." You never can thoroughly enjoy this, 
while you are fond of the other. It is only while 
you sit loose to that "outward adorning," that you 
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can " in patience possess your soul." Then only, 
when you have cast off your fondness for dress, 
will the peace of Grod reign in your hearts. 

(Wesley's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 228.) 

The wearing costly array is directly opposite to 
the being adorned with good works. Nothing 
can be more evident than this ; for the more yoa 
lay out on your own apparel, the less you have 
left to clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, 
to lodge the stranger, to relieve those that are 
sick and in prison, and to lessen the numberless 
afflictions to which we are exposed in this vale of 
tears. And here is no room for the evasion: 
** I may be as humble in cloth of gold as in sack- 
cloth." If you could be as humble when you 
choose costly as when you choose plain apparel, 
yet you could not be as beneficent — as plenteous 
in good works. Every shilling which you save 
from your own apparel, you may expend in cloth- 
ing the naked, and relieving the various necessities 
of the poor, " whom ye have always with you.** 
Therefore, every shilling which you needlessly 
expend on your apparel is, in effect, stolen from 
God and the poor. And how many precious 
opportunities of doing good have you defrauded 
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yourself of! How often have you disabled your- 
self from doing gcfod by purchasing what you 
did not want ! For what end did you buy these 
ornaments ? To please God ? No ! but to please 
your own fancy, or to gain the admiration and 
applause of those that were not wiser than your- 
self. How much good might you have done with 
that money, and what an irreparable loss have 
you sustained by not doing it, if it be true that 
the day is at hand when ** every man shall receive 
his own reward according to his own labour V* 

(Wesley, vol. ii. p. 231.) 
All the time you are studying this outward 
adorning, the whole inward work of the spirit 
stands still, or, rather goes back. Instead of 
growing more heavenly-minded, you are more 
and more earthly-minded, and you insensibly sink 
deeper and deeper into the spirit of the world, 
and into foolish and hurtful lusts. All these evils, 
and a thousand more, spring from that root, — 
indulging yourself in costly apparel. 

(Fordyee, Discourses to Young Women.) 
" Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride 
her attire * ?" is the Almighty's question by the 

» Jer. ii. 32. 
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mouth of a prophet. Sjdendid attire and rich 
ornaments are in many places' ctf Scriptore spoken 
of without oensore, and in some with approhation. 
" The king's daughter/' sa]^ the Psahnist, " is 
all glorious within :" he adds, " her clothing is 
of wrought gold ; she shall he brought unto the 
king in raiment of needle-work." The virtuous 
woman is, in the Proverbs, applauded far clothing 
her household with scarlet, and herself with silk 
and purple. The Creator has poured unbounded 
beauty over his works ; — witness the flowers of the 
field, celebrated by our Saviour himself ; witness 
the gems of the mine, mentioned in the Revelation 
of St. John, as employed to give additional lustre 
even to the New Jerusalem ; witness, in general, 
all that wonderful colouring, and those fair pro- 
portions, that please the eye, and amuse the 
imagination, with endless variety. Who can 
resist, who indeed ought to resist, the agreeable 
effect ? Surely the Author of nature does nothing 
in vain. He surely meant, that by beholding her 
with delight we might be led to copy her with 
care, and from contemplating the inferior orders 
of beauty, rise to the admiration of that which is 
supreme. 
As He has furnished infinite materials for the 
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exercise and entertainment, no less than for the 
provision and accommodation of man ; so has He 
inspired that genius, and supplied those powers, 
hy which they are moulded into form, and 
heightened into splendour. In saying this we 
are warranted by revelation itself, where we 
are expressly told, " that the Spirit of the 
Lord filled Bezaleel, Aholiab," and others, "with 
wisdom, and understanding, and knowledge, to 
devise and work all manner of curious and 
cunning works of the carver of wood, the cut- 
ter of stones, the jeweller, the engraver, the 
weaver, the embroiderer in blue and purple, 
in scarlet and in fine linen ^" "What mul- 
titudes are daily employed and comfortably sup- 
ported by these and such like ornamental arts, 
hardly any one is ignorant. 

That works of ingenuity and elegance are par- 
ticularly becoming in women, and that the study 
of them ought to make a part of female education, 
all, I think, are agreed. In fine, none but the most 
contracted, or the most prejudiced, will deny that 
women may avail themselves of every decent attrac- 

^ Exodus xxxv. 35. 
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tion, that can lead to a state for which they were 
manifestly formed ; and that should they, hy any 
neglect of their persons, render themselves less 
amiable than God has made them, they would so 
far disappoint the design of their creation. The 
language of St. Paul on this subject is to be under* 
stood thus ; "I would exhort and even enjoin 
Christian women always to dress with decency and 
moderation; never to go beyond their circum- 
stances, nor aspire above their station, so as to 
preclude or hinder works of mercy ; not to value 
themselves on their dress, or despise others more 
meanly habited; in short, never to spend too much 
time or thought on the embellishment of the body, 
but always to prefer the graces of the mind, 
modesty, meekness, prudence, piety, with all 
virtuous and charitable occupations, all beautiful 
and useful accomplishments suited to their rank 
and condition. These are the chief ornaments of 
their sex ; these will render them truly loving as 
women ; and as Christians, these will more 
peculiarly become them." 

One of the wisest heathens observes, " It is 
not gold, nor emeralds, nor purple, but modesty> 
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gravity, and decent deportment, that can truly 
adorn a woman." 



THB LORD S DAT. 
(Sir Matthew Hale.) 

It is useful to hear what men of good lives and 
great parts and experience say of these matters. 
Great Britain never produced a better judge, or 
more excellent man, than Sir Matthew Hale. After 
great practical experience of life, he thus writes 
to his children concerning the observation of the 
Lord's day : — " I have, by long and sound expe- 
rience, found that the due observance of this day, 
and of the duties of it, has been of singular com- 
fort and advantage to me ; and I doubt not but it 
will prove so to you. God Almighty is the Lord 
of our time, and lends it to us ; and as it is but 
just we should consecrate this part of that time to 
Him, so I have found, by a strict and diligent 
observation, that a due observation of the duty of 
this day hath ever had joined to it a blessing 
upon the rest of my time : and the week that hath 
been so begun, hath been blessed and prosperous 
to me : and, on the other side, when I have been 
negligent of the duties of this day, the rest of the 
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week has been unsuccessful, and unhappy to my 
secular enjoyments ; so that I could easily make 
an estimate of my successes in my own secular 
emplo3rments the week following, by the manner 
of my passing this day ; and this I do not write 
lightly or inconsiderately, but upon a long and 
sound observation and experience." 

(Porteus.) 
" Let that day/' says the late pious and exem- 
plary Bishop of London, '* be kept sacred to its 
original destination by all ranks of men, from the 
highest to the lowest. Let it not be profaned by 
needless journeys, by splendid entertainments, by 
crowded assemblies, by any thing, in short, which 
precludes either ourselves, our families, or our 
domestics, from the exercise of religious duties, 
or the improvement of those pious sentiments and 
affections which it was meant to inspire. Let 
me not, however, be misunderstood. I mean, 
not that it should be, either to the rich or the 
poor, or to any human being whatever, a day 
of gloom and melancholy, a day of superstitious 
rigour, and of absolute exclusion from all society, 
and all innocent recreation. I know of nothing 
in Scripture that requires this. I know of no 
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good effect that could result from it. On the 
contrary, it is a festival, a joyful festival — a day 
to which we ought always to look forward with 
delight, and enjoy with a thankful and grateful 
heart. But let it he rememhered, that it is a day 
which God claims as Ms own; that He has stamped 
upon it a peculiar sanctity ; and that it ought to 
he distinguished from every other day, in the first 
place, hy resting from our usual occupations, and 
giving rest to our servants and oiu: cattle ; in the 
next, hy attendance on the puhlic worship of God ; 
and in the remaining intervals, hy relaxations 
and enjoyments peculiarly its own; not hy daily 
tumult, noise and dissipation ; hut by the calm 
and silent pleasure of retirement, of recollection, 
of devout meditation, of secret prayer, yet mingled 
discreetly with select society — with friendly con- 
verse, with sober recreation, and with decent 
cheerfulness throughout the whole." 

(Carpenter.) 

Dr. Watts well observes, that religion was 
never designed to make our pleasures less ; and we 
read in the Proverbs, that " her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace;" 
and in St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, 
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"Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say, 



rejoice. 

PRAYBR. 

(Nelson's Practical Piety, p. 117.) 
The modest behaviour and deportment of the 
body contributes very much to the desire and 
attention of the mind. The greatness and majesty 
of God, to whom you speak, and the quality of 
a suppliant, which belongs to you when yon 
pray, ought to inspire you with great reverence 
and profound respect, and ought to oblige you 
to make use of such an humble posture, as may 
be proper, not only to excite devotion in our- 
selves, but to have the same influence on those 
that behold you. And if you pray upon your 
knees, with your eyes fixed down, and your hands 
joined together, it is much more likely to have 
this effect, than if you stand up, and give yourself 
the liberty of gazing about. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(William Dodsworth, m.a., Book of the Canons of the 

Church, A.D. 1571.) 
As the Church claims your regard by her 
doctrines and ordinances, she does so also by the 
gentleness and catholicity of her spirit. The 
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terms of commnnion imposed are neither bur- 
densome nor irksome to the conscience : she re- 
quires no subscription to doubtful or indifferent 
matters. It was the error of some of those dis- 
putants whom the Apostle Paul rebukes*, that they 
wished to impose their own private opinions, 
whether true or false, upon their brethren. St. 
Paul does not reprove any for holding for them- 
selves that it was not lawful to eat meat or to 
neglect the observance of Jewish holidays : but 
he reproved the attempt to enforce the same rule 
on others as a matter of necessity. So likewise 
a Church is culpable if it imposes, as the terms of 
communion, a multitude of subscriptions; for it 
is not to be supposed that all the members of the 
Church have their understandings equally en- 
lightened, or their consciences equally pure. It 
is a great mistake which many have fallen into, 
to imagine that every member of the Church 
must, of necessity, assent to every thing which 
is written in the Liturgy and Articles. Of her 
ministers — of those appointed to teach others, 
such subscription is required, because none can 
be considered competent to instruct others who 

* Rom. XV. 7. 
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are not themselves learned in her doctrines, and 
convinced of their truth. But with regard to the 
lay memhers, nothing more is required, of neces- 
sity, than that they should cordially assent to 
what is propounded in the Apostles* creed. The 
Church receives them on such a confession. She 
does not expect all her memhers to be of one 
mind before they can be admitted to her com- 
munion ; she labours to make them so after they 
are admitted. 

For the way in which she holds these doctrines, 
the Church is ever ready to appeal to the unerring 
standard of Holy Scripture. While she can have 
no sympathy with those who presumptuously cast 
aside other helps, and profess to get their faith 
from the Bible alone, she is ever willing and 
desirous to abide by this test. What saith the 
Scripture? and ready to meet the gainsayer on 
that ground. And since there are others who 
would dispute her interpretation of Scripture, she 
is willing to go back to the earliest ages: and 
has enjoined upon her preachers, "that they 
should teach nothing to be religiously held and 
believed by the people, except that which is agree- 
able to the doctrines of the Old and New Tes- 
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tament, and which has been deduced from that 
very doctrine by the Catholic Fathers and ancient 
Bishops." 

I wish some of perhaps too scrupulous mind 
would consider, that although they may dissent 
from some things in the Church of England, they 
are by no means precluded from enjoying the 
privileges of her worship. Wall has observed, 
that " some learned protestants (Melancthon, 
Calvin, Bucer, Peter Martyr) have thought that 
in cases of necessity, a protestant might join even 
in popish assemblies in those prayers which are 
sound, provided he did, to avoid scandal, protest 
against their superstitious ones." Such stress did 
the early reformers lay upon the necessity of 
public worship, and an ordained ministry. 

The claims of the members of the Church upon 
her care and fidelity. — 

These claims are founded simply upon that con- 
nexion which is formed and cemented in holy 
baptism. By conferring that rite, the Church 
receives the children of Adam into her bosom, and 
virtually pledges herself to be to them a mother, 
and thus entitles them to the love and care .of 
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a parent. When this connexion is established, 
the Church cannot, if she would, relieve herself ^f 
the responsibility of a careful provision for her 
children : whatever be their state, she is con- 
cerned in it. Are they infants ? it is her business, 
through their sponsors, to see that they are chris- 
tianly and virtuously brought up. Are they young 
men? she is, by her ministers, to instruct them 
for confirmation, and prepare them for admission 
to the Lord's Supper. Are they sinners and pro- 
digals, trampling under foot their privileges } it 
is for the Church, by her messengers and evange- 
lists, to follow them with her entreaties and 
endeavours to win them back to Christ, remem- 
bering that she is the spouse and representative 
of Him, whose gracious work it was to seek and 
to save that which was lost. Have they forsaken 
her communion ? she is to indulge no proud spirit 
of bigotry, but rather to foUow them with more 
abundant affection, because they need the more ; 
imitating the example of Him, who, when He had 
an hundred sheep, and lost one of them, left the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, to go after that 
which was lost. Are they willing and obedient 
children, vvalking in the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless ? then it is her 
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delightful office to open the fall store-house of 
Christian privileges, after the example of Him 
who said, "Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine ;" to lead them on from 
strength to strength, by reading or exhortation, 
by prayers, by sacraments, by the preached word, 
and all appointed means. 

Say not what good ministers we have got, or 
what kind visitors we have, but rather what a 
blessed thing it is to have the Church amongst us! 
How merciful is God in bringing us under his 
shadow ! How gracious is Christ in having insti- 
tuted such a communion and fellowship of his 
people ! 

OBBDIBNCB TO THB LAWS. 

(Lord Abinger, one of the Judges. 1839.) 
There can be no liberty but by obedience to the 
law, and there can be no law, if those who think 
it wrong choose to resist it. Unhappy wUl be the 
day, great will be the calamity which will befal 
this country, if the people of England ever enter- 
tain the notion that they ought to resist the law, 
and assault the officers by whom the laws are 
executed. Whenever that day arrives, liberty will 
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be gone; we shall be subject to a government 
force, probably military force. I hope I shall 
never see the day in England when the security 
afforded to persons and property shall depend, 
not on obedience to the law, but on the violation 
of it. 

EDUCATION. 

(Lord Abinger, at the Spring Assizes, 1839.) 
He had found that most of the desperate rob- 
beries and burglaries were committed by persons 
who could read and write well. Now, although 
he would never discourage educating the lower 
classes of society, he would still boldly afiirm that 
education, if not founded on religious and moral 
principle, instead of becoming a blessing to the 
poor, would in the end turn out a curse. To give 
a sound education to the poor, moral and religious 
instruction must accompany it — ^the receiver must 
be well made to know not only the moral duties 
he has to perform, but the religious ones. Educa- 
tion, without religious instruction, would not con- 
trol the strong passions of the human race ; and 
he had only again to repeat that the various 
calendars throughout the circuit had plainly con- 
vinced him that it would be far better to leave the 
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poorer classes of the community in ignorance, 
than to give them an education, which had not 
for its ground-work our revealed and blessed 
religion. 

(Mr. Lytton Bulwer.) 

No one ever pretended to say that in Italy, 
where was the most civilization during the middle 
ages, there was the least crime; and T do not 
place much faith in the philosopher who pretends 
that the knowledge which developes the passions 
is an instrument for their suppression, or that 
where there are the most desires, there is likely to 
be the most order and the most abstinence in 
their gratification. 
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(By J. C. Symons, Esq.) 

^ A gentleman selected by the Government for his com- 
mission on account of his very extensive experience and 
knowledge of the state of our people." — Bishop of Exeter, 

Wages have increased since the French revolu- 
tion all over the Continent, and, with partial ex-> 
ceptions, in every branch of manufacture; the 
consequence has been, as it probably always will 
be, less sobriety. High wages increasing sobriety 
is a contradiction well known to all those who 
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employ many workmen. Men will not work hard 
any longer than is necessary to satisfy certain 
wants : and the less they work the more they 
amuse themselves. There are, I know, many ex- 
ceptions to this rule in England, where a sense of 
religion is a restraint and a reason to tens of 
thousands ; but this is not the case on the conti- 
nent, where a principle of economy is the only 
motive for sobriety. 

SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 

(By the Venerable Bishop Chase, Diocese of Illinois. 

1839.) 
In our country, where religion has not been 
chiefly attended to, our young men have grown 
up to resemble those of whom the Apostle speaks, 
" atheoi," atheists. They are " in the world," but 
** without God ;" living as if there were no God 
to bring them to an account for their deeds. 
Had it been insisted upon that religion, as it is 
the one thing needful, should also be the first 
thing attended to in the education of youth ; had 
the Church not consented to leave this all-impor- 
tant matter unperformed, or performed by those 
who were not shepherds of the flock ; had she in- 
culcated the knowledge of Divine things with the 
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same zealous care with which she has insisted on 
the study of the natural sciences — the state of our 
country would he far different from what it is. 
Good men would not have cause to weep at the 
down- hill course in which all things are running. 
The good old way — the way pursued hy the Apos- 
tles, of insisting that men, with all their house, 
should he haptized, all should be brought into the 
Church of God, and there trained in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ; that children should 
be fed with the milk, and the adults should par- 
take of the strong meat, of God's word. This 
way, alas ! has been neglected, and others, for a 
time more engaging, suited to men's vain feelings, 
have been pursued. It was an awful epoch when 
this began to be exemplified in those who pro- 
fessed to conduct the destinies of the Church ; 
when men's ways were preferred to the ways and 
sacraments of God. And it is heart-rending to 
behold now the consequences. A vast majority 
of our country are out of covenant with their 
Maker, and are uninstructed in the first rudi» 
ments of the Christian faith ; not understanding 
even the terms in which religion is inculcated. 
If you call upon them to repent of their sins — to 
learn their fallen state by nature, and to implore 
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the mercy of God in Jesus Christ — they tell yoa 
they know nothing of the necessity of either; 
they never bound themselves to any religion, and 
never intend to do so. Most of our youth cannot 
say the commmandments ; and those who can, 
have never heard them so expounded as to show 
the guilt of their transgression. They have been 
told there is some short way of " getting religion," 
and they hope to find it " without all this trouble." 
From all approaches to this state, may God, in 
his mercy, protect this country ! — Dr. Philpott, 
Bishop of Ezeter. 

REFORMATION. 
(Cudworth.) 
If we desire a true reformation, as some would 
be thought to do, let us begin here in reforming 
our hearts and lives, in keeping Christ's command- 
ments. All our outward forms and models of re- 
formation, though they be never so good in their 
kind, yet they are of little worth to ns without 
this inward reformation of the heart. Tin or lead, 
or any other baser metal, if it be cast into never 
so good a mould, and made up into never so 
elegant a figure, yet is but tin or lead still — ^it is 
the same metal that it was before. If adulterate 
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silver, that hath much alloy or dross in it, have 
never so current a stamp put upon it, yet it will 
not pass notwithstanding, when the touchstone 
trieth it. We must be reformed within, with a 
spirit of fire and spirit of burning, to purge us 
A*om the dross and corruption of our hearts, and 
refine us as gold and silver ; and we shall be re- 
formed truly, and not before. When this comes 
to pass, then shall Christ be set upon his throne 
indeed, — ^then the glory of the Lord shall overflow 
the land — then we shall be a people acceptable unto 
hira, and as Mount Sion, which He dearly loved. 

LIBERTY. 

No man is truly free but he that hath his will 
enlarged to the extent of God's own will, by 
loving whatsoever God loves, and nothing else. 
Such a one does not fondly hug this and that 
particular created good thing, and envassal him- 
self to it ; but he loveth every thing that is lovely, 
beginning at God, and descending down to all 
his creatures, according to the several degrees of 
perfection in them. He enjoys a boundless liberty, 
and a boundless sweetness, according to his bound- 
less love. He enclaspeth the whole world within 
his outstretched arms : his soul is as wide as the 
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whole universe, as big as yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. Whosoever is once acquainted with 
this disposition of spirit, he never desires any 
thing else, and he loves the life of God in himself 
dearer than his own life. 

He that lies under the power and vassalage of 
his base lusts, and yet talks of Gospel- freedom, be 
is but like a poor condemned prisoner, that in 
his sleep dreams of being set at liberty, and of 
walking up an<f down wheresoever he pleases, 
whilst his legs are all the while locked fast in 
fetters and irons. To please ourselves with a notion 
of Crospel-liberty, whilst we have not a principle 
of Gospel-holiness within us to free us from 
the power of sin, is nothing else but to gild over 
our bonds and fetters, and to fancy ourselves to 
be in a golden cage. There is a straitness, 
slavery, and narrowness in all sin ; sin crovvds and 
crumples up our souls, which, if they were freely 
spread abroad, would be as wide and as large as 
the whole universe. 

Love is at once a freedom from all law, a state 
of purest liberty : and yet a law, too, of the most 
constraining and indispensable necessity. 
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The worst law in the world is the law of sin, 
which is in oar memhers, which keeps us in a 
condition of the most absolute slavery when 
we are wholly under the tyrannical commands of 
our lusts; this is a cruel Pharaoh, indeed, that 
sets his hard task- masters over us, and maketh us 
wretchedly drudge in mire and clay. 

The law of the spirit of life, the Gospel-law 
of love, puts us unto a condition pf most pure and 
perfect liberty ; and whosoever really entertains 
this law, he hath thrust out Hagar quite, he hath 
cast out the bond- woman and her children : from 
henceforth, Sarah, the free-woman, shall live for 
ever with, him, and she shall be to him a mother 
of many children. Here is evangelical liberty, 
here is Gospel freedom, when the law of the 
spirit of life, in Christ Jesus, hath made us free 
from the law of sin — not Uberty to sin ; for our 
dear Master and Lord hath told us, that who- 
soever committeth sin he is the servant of it. 



THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 

They that are actuated only by an outward law, 
are but like neurospasts, or those little puppets 
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that skip nimbly up and down, and seem to be 
full of quick and lively motion, whereas they 
are all the while moved artificially by certain wires 
and strings from without, and not by any prin- 
ciple of motion from within themselves. But they 
that are actuated by the new law of the Gospel, by 
the law of the Spirit, they have an inward principle 
of life in them, that from the centre of itself puts 
forth itself freely and constantly into all obedience 
to the will of Christ. This new law of the Grospel 
is a kind of musical soul, informing the dead 
(M-gan of our hearts, that makes them of their own 
accord delight to act harmoniously according to 
the rules of God's word. 

The law of works, though it work in us some 
outward conformity to God's commandments, and 
so hath a good eflRect upon the world, yet we are 
all this while but like dead instruments of music, 
that sound sweetly and harmoniously, when they 
are only struck and played upon from without by 
the musician's hand. 

But the law of the Gospel, the law of the spirit 

of life within us, is as if the soul of music should 

incorporate itself with the instrument, and live in 

the strings, and make them <rf their own accoard, 
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without any touch or impulse from without, dance 
up and down, and warhle out their harmonies. 

ZEAL. 

Let us take heed we do not sometimes call that 
zeal for God and his gospel, which is nothing else 
but our own tempestuous and stormy passion. 
True zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame, 
which maketh us active for God, but always 
within the sphere of love. It never calls for fire 
from heaven to consume those that differ from us 
a little in their apprehensions. It is like that kind 
of lightning (which the philosophers speak of) 
that melts the sword within, but singeth not the 
scabbard ; it strives to save the soul, but hurteth 
not the body. True zeal is a loving thing, and 
makes us always active to edification, and not to 
destruction. If we keep the fire of zeal within 
the chimney, in its own proper place« it never doth 
any hurt ; it only warms, quickens, and enlivens 
us ; but if once we let it break out, and catch hold 
of the thatch of our flesh, and kindle our corrupt 
nature, and set the house of our body on fire, it is 
no longer zeal — it is no heavenly fire — ^it is a most 
destructive and devouring thing. True zeal is a 
soft and gentle flame, that will not scorch one's 
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hand ; it is no predatory or voracious thing ', but 
carnal and fleshly zeal is like the spirit of gun- 
powder set on Are, that tears and blows up 
all that stands before it. True zeal is like the 
vital heat in us, that we live upon, which we 
never feel to be angry or troublesome ; but though 
it gently feed upon the radical oil within us, that 
sweet balsam of our natural moisture, yet it lives 
lovingly with it, and maintains that by which it is 
fed ; but that other furious and distempered zeal 
is nothing but a fever in the soul. 

Let us therefore keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace. Let this soft and silken knot 
of love tie our hearts together ; though our heads 
and apprehensions cannot meet, as indeed they 
never will, but always stand at some distance off 
from one another. Our zeal, if it be heavenly, if 
it be true vestal fire, kindled from above, will not 
delight to tarry here below, burning up straw and 
stubble, and such combustible things, and sending 
up nothing but gross earthly frimes to heaven ; 
but it will rise up and return back pure as it came 
down, and will be ever striving to carry up men's 
hearts along with it. It will only be occupied 
about promoting those things which are unques- 
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tionably good ; and when it moves in an irascible 
way, it will quarrel with nothing but sin. Here 
let our zeal busy and exercise itself, every one of 
us beginning first at our own hearts. Let us be 
more zealous than we have ever yet been in fight- 
ing against our lusts, in pulling down those strong 
holds of sin and Satan in our hearts. 



GENTLENESS. 

Let us endeavour to promote the Gospel of 
peace, the dove-like Gospel, with a dove-like spirit. 
This was the way by which the Gospel at first was 
propagated in the world; Christ did not cry nbr lift 
up his voice in the streets ; a bruised reed Ee did 
not break, and the smoking fiax He did not quench ; 
and yet He brought forth judgment unto victory. 
He whispered the Gospel to us from Mount Sion, 
in a still voice ; and yet the sound thereof went 
out quickly throughout all the world. The Gospel 
at first came down upon the world gently and 
softly, like dew upon Gideon's fleece ; and yet it 
quickly soaked quite through it; and doubtless 
this is still the way to promote it still further : 
sweetness and ingenuity will more powerfully 
command men's minds than passion, sourness, 
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and severity ; as the soft pillow sooner breaks the 
flint than the hardest marble. 

When we would convince men of any error by 
the strength of truth, let us withal pour the sweet 
balm of love upon their heads. Truth and love 
are two the most powerful things in the world ; 
and when they both go together, they cannot 
easily be withstood. The golden beams of truth 
and the silken cords of love, twisted together, 
will draw men on with a sweet violence, whether 
thev will. or no. 

As soon may heaven and hell be reconciled 
together, and lovingly shake hands with one 
another, as God can be fondly indulgent to any 
sin, in whomsoever it be : ^^ as soon may light 
and darkness be espoused together, and midnight 
be married to the noon-day, as God can be joined 
in a league of friendship to any wicked soul. 

He that endeavours really to mortify his lusls, 
and to comply with that truth in his life, which 
his conscience is convinced of, is nearer a Christ- 
ian, though he never heard of Christ, than he that 
believes all the common articles of the Christian 
faith, and plainly denieth Christ in his life. 
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He that builds all his comfort upon an un- 
grounded persuasion that God from all eternity 
hath loved him and absolutely decreed him to life 
and happiness, and seeketh not for God really 
dwelling in his soul, he builds his house upon a 
quicksand, and it shall suddenly sink and be 
swallowed up. 

We are no where commanded to pry into these 
secrets; but the wholesome counsel and advice 
given us is this — to make our calling and election 
sure. We have no warrant in Scripture to peep 
into these hidden rolls and volumes of eternity, 
and to make it the first thing that we do, when 
we come to Christ, to spell our names in the 
stars and to persuade ourselves, that we are cer- 
tainly elected to everlasting happiness, before we 
see the image of God in righteousness and true 
holiness shaped in our hearts. God's everlasting 
decree is too dazzling an object for us at first to 
set our eye upon. It is far easier and safer for us 
to look upon the rays of his goodness and holi- 
ness, as they are reflected in our own hearts, and" 
there to read the mild and gentle characters of 
God's love to us, in our love to Him, and our 
hearty compliance with his heavenly will, as it is 
safer for us, if we would see the sun, to look upon 
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it here below in a pail of water, than to cast up 
our daring eyes upon the sun itself, which is too 
radiant and scorching for us. The best assurance 
that any one can have of his interest in God — is 
doubtless the conformity of his soul to Him. 
Those Divine purposes are altogether unsearch* 
able and unjuiowable to us ; they lie rapt up in 
everlasting darkness, and covered in a deep abyss: 
who is able to fathom the bottom of them ? 

The most gallant and triumphant confidence of 
a Christian riseth safely and surely upon this 
foundation, that lies deep under ground. When 
our heart is once turned into a conformitv to the 
Word of God, when we feel our will perfectly to 
concur with his will, we shall then presently per- 
ceive a spirit of adoption within ourselves, teach- 
ing us to cry Abba, Father. We shall not then 
care for peeping into those hidden records of 
eternity, to see whether our names be written 
there in golden characters : no, we shall find a 
copy of God's thoughts concerning us vmtten in 
our own breasts. Whereas, on the contrary, 
though we strive to persuade ourselves never so 
confidently, that God from all eternity hath loved 
us and elected us to life and happiness, if we do 
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yet in the mean time entertain any iniquity in our 
hearts, and willingly close with any lust, do what 
we can, we shall find many a cold qualm ever 
now and then seizing us at approaching dangers ; 
and when death itself shall grimly look us in 
the face, we shall feel our heart even die within 
us, and our spirits quite faint away, though we 
strive to raise them never so much with our un- 
grounded presumptions. 

Wickedness is a weak, cowardly, and guilty 
thing, a fearful and tremhling shadow. It is the 
child of ignorance and darkness ; it is afraid of 
light, and cannot possibly withstand the power of 
it, nor endure the sight of its glittering armour. 
It is allianced to none but wretched, forlorn, and 
apostate spirits, that do what they can to support 
their weak and tottering kingdom of darkness, 
but are only strong in weakness and impotency. 
The polity and commonwealth of devils is not so 
powerful as one child of light, one babe in Christ ; 
they are not all able to quench the least smoking 
flax, to extinguish one spark of grace. Darkness 
is not able to make resistance against light, but 
^er as it comes, flies before it. But if wicked- 
ness invite the society of devils to it, so that those 
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carsed fiends do most readily apply themselves to 
it, and offer their service to feed and encourage 
it, hecause it is their own life and nature, their 
own kingdom of darkness, which they strive to 
enlarge and spread the dominions of, shall we 
then think that holiness, which is so nearly 
allied unto God, hath no good genius at all in 
the world to attend upon it, to help it, and 
encourage it ? 

Shall not the kingdom of light he as true to its 
own interest, and as vigilant for the enlarging 
of itself, as the kingdom of darkness ? Holiness 
is never alone in the world, hut God is always 
with it, and his loving Spirit doth ever associate 
and join itself to it. He hath sent it into the 
world, is with it, as Christ speaketh of Himself, 
" The Father hath not left me alone, because T do 
always those things that please Him." Holiness 
is the life of God, which He cannot but feed and 
maintain wheresoever it is : and as the devils are 
always active to encourage evil, so we cannot 
imagine but that the heavenly host of blessed 
angels above are as busily employed in the pro- 
moting of that which they love best, — ^that which 
is dearest to God whom they serve, the life 
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and nature of God. There is joy in heaven at 
the conversion of one sinner, heaven takes notice 
of it : there is a choir of angels, that sweetly sings 
the epithalamium of a soul divorced from sin 
and Satan, and espoused unto Christ. 

Our Saviour hid the blind man wash off the 
clay that was upon his eyes, in the pool of Siloam, 
and then he should see clearly ; intimating this 
to us, that it is the earthliness of men's affections 
that darkens the eyes of their understandings 
in spiritual things. Truth is always ready at 
hand, if our eyes were not closed up with dirt and 
mud, that we could but open them to look upon it. 

Sermon by Cudworth, preached 1647> before Cromwell 
and House of Commons, who voted him a gift of £20 in 
consequence of it. 



CONSCIENCE. 

(Dr. Thomas Fuller.) 
The good soldier keepeth a clear and quiet 
conscience in his breast, which otherwise will 
gnaw out the roots of all valour. For vicious 
soldiers are compassed with enemies on all sides, 
— ^their foes without them, and an ambush within 
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of fleshly lusts, which, as St. Peter saith, war 
against the soul. None fitter to go to war than 
those who have made their peace with God in 
Christ, for such a man's soul is an impregnable 
fort ; it cannot be scaled by ladders, for it reacheth 
up to heaven ; nor be broken by batteries, for it 
is walled with brass ; nor undermined by pioneers, 
for he is founded on a rock ; nor betrayed by 
treason, for faith itself keeps it ; nor be burnt by 
grenadoes, for he can quench the fiery darts of the 
devil; nor be forced by famine, for a good con- 
science is a continual feast. 



GOD. 

Marcus Manhus deserved exceedingly of the 
Roman state, having valiantly defended their 
capital. But afterwards, falling into disfavour 
with the people, he was condemned to death. 
However, the people would not be so nnthankfiil 
as to suffer him to be executed in any place from 
whence the capital might be beheld ; for the pros- 
pect thereof prompted them with fresh remem- 
brance of his former merits. At last they found 
a low place in the Pitiline Grove *, by the river 

> Liv. vi. 20. 
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gate, where no pinnacle of the capital could he per- 
ceived, and there he was put to death. We may 
admire how men can find in their hearts to sin 
against God ; for we can find no one place in the 
whole world, which is not marked with a signal 
character of his mercy to us. It was said pro- 
perly of the Jews, hut it is not untrue of all Chris- 
tians, that they are God's vineyard. And God 
fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, 
and planted it with the choicest vine, and hiiilt a 
tower in the midst thereof, and also digged a 
wine-press therein. Which way can men look, 
and not have their eyes met with the remem- 
hrance of God's favours unto them ? Look ahout 
the vineyard, it is fenced, — ^look without it, the 
stones are cast out, — ^look within it, it is planted 
with the choicest vine, — ^look ahout it, a tower is 
huilt in the midst thereof, — ^look heneath it, a 
wine-press is digged. It is impossible for one 
to look any way, and to avoid the beholding of 
God's bounty. Ungrateful man ! and as there is 
no place, so there is no time for us to sin without 
being at that instant beholden unto Him : we owe 
to Him that we are, even when we are rebellious 
against Him. 
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SBLF-KN0WLBD6E. 
(Mason, ch. iiL) 
As good subjects of God's kingdom, we are 
bound to pay a due regard and reverence to his 
ministers; especially if they discover an unoor- 
rupted fidelity to his cause, and a pure unafiiected 
zeal for his honour ; if they do not seek their own 
interest more than that of their divine Master. 
To attempt to make the ministers of the Gospel, 
in general, the object of derision, as some do, 
plainly shows a mind very dissolute and disaf- 
fected to God, and religion itself ; and is to act 
a part very unbecoming the dutiful subjects of his 
kingdom. 

The love of children to parents is founded 
on gratitude for benefits received, which can 
never be requited : and ought, in reason, to be 
proportioned to those benefits ; especially if they 
flow from a conscience of duty in the parent. 

Whilst some affect to distinguish themselves by 

party-names, as the Corinthians formerly did (for 

which the Apostle blames them), one saying, "I 

am of Paul ; another, I am Apollos ; another, I 
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am of Cephas ';** let us remember, that we are the 
disciples of Christ, and, in this sense, make men- 
tion of his name only. It is really injurious to it, 
to seek to distinguish ourselves by any other. 
There is more carnality in such party-distinctions, 
denominations, and attachments, than many good 
souls are aware of; though not more than the 
Apostle Paul hath apprised them of*. We are of 
Christ : our concern is, to honour that superior 
denomination, by living up to it ; and to adhere 
inflexibly to his Gospel, as the only rule of our 
faith, the guide of our life, and the foundation of 
our hopes. 

If a man doth not well consider the several 
relations of Hfe in which he stands to others, and 
does not take care to preserve the decorum and 
propriety of those relations, he may justly be 
charged with self-ignorance. 

And this is so evident in itself, and so generally 
allowed, that nothing is more common than to 
say, when a person does not behave with due 
decency towards his superiors, such a one does 
not understand himself. 

" 1 Cor. i. 12. 2 1 Cor. iii. 4. 
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But why may not this, with equal justice, be 
said of those who act in an ill manner towards 
their inferiors, since one is as common and plain 
an instance of self-ignorance as the other ? 

(Mason, ch. iv.) 
A man that knows himself will deliberately 
consider and attend to the particular rank and 
station in life, in which Providence hath placed 
him ; and what is the duty and decorum of that 
station ; what part is given him to act ; what 
character to maintain ; and with what decency 
and propriety he acts that part, and maintains 
that character. 

For a man to assume a character, or aim at 
a part that does not belong to him, is affectation. 
And whence is it, that affectation of any kind 
appears so ridiculous, and exposes men to univer- 
sal and just contempt, but because it is a certain 
indication of self-ignorance ? Whence but from 
an ignorance of themselves, the rank of life they 
are in, and the part and character which properly 
belongs to them ? 

It is not he that acts the highest or most shin- 
ing part on the stage of life, that comes off with 
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the greatest applause ; but he that acts his part 
best, whatever it be. To take care, then, to act 
our respective parts in life well, is ours ; but to 
choose what part in life we shall act, is not ours, 
but God's. 

Is it a mean and low station of life thou art in ? 
Know, then, that Providence calls thee to the 
exercise of industry, contentment, submission, 
patience, hope, and humble dependence on Him, 
and a respectful deference to thy superiors. In 
this way, thou mayest shine through thy obscurity, 
aud render thyself amiable in the sight of God 
and man ; and not only so, but find more satisfac- 
tion, safety, and self- enjoyment, than they who 
move in a higher sphere, from whence they are in 
danger of falling.^ 

As no man can excel in every thing, we must 
consider what part is allotted us to act in the 
station in which Providence hath placed us, and 
keep to that, be it what it will, and seek to excel 
in that only. 

It is an advice worthy of a Christian, though it 
first dropped from a heathen pen, that before we 
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betake ourselves to rest, we review and examine 
all the passages of the day, that we may have the 
comfort of what we have done aright, and may 
redress what we find to have been amiss; and 
make the shipwrecks of one day be as marks to 
direct our course on another. 

What can be more advantageous than the 
constant custom of searching through the day ? 
And the same course, saith Seneca, I take myself; 
and every day sit in judgment on myself. And, 
at even, when all is hush and still, I make a 
scrutiny into the day ; look over my words and 
actions, and hide nothing from myself ; conceal 
none of my mistakes through fear, for why should 
I, when I have it in my power to say thus ? This 
once I forgive thee, but see thou do so no more. 

(Mason, ch. iii.) 
It is the character of a very dissolute mind, 
to be entirely insensible to all that the world says 
of us ; and shows such a confidence of self- 
knowledge as is usually a sure sign of self -ignor- 
ance. The most knowing minds are ever least 
presumptuous. And self-knowledge is a science 
of so much depth and difficulty, that a wise man 
would not choose to be over confident that all 
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his notions of himself are right, in opposition to 
the judgment of all mankind ; some of whom, 
perhaps, have better opportunities and advantages 
of knowing him, than he has of knowing himself, 
because they never look through the false medium 
of self-flattery. 

(Mason, ch. iv.) 
Another proper means of self-knowledge, is to 
converse as much as you can with those who are 
your superiors in real excellence. " He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise*." Their 
example will not only be your motive to laudable 
pursuits, but a mirror to your mind ; by which 
you may possibly discern some failings, or de- 
ficiencies, or neglects, in yourself, which before 
escaped you. You will see the unreasonableness 
of your vanity and self-sufficiency, when you 
observe how much you are surpassed by others in 
knowledge and goodness. Their proficiency will 
make your defects the more obvious to you. And 
by the lustre of their virtues, you will better see 
the deformity of your vices ; your negligence by 
their diligence; your pride by their humility; 
your passion by their meekness ; and your folly by 
their wisdom. 

» Prov. xiiL 20. 
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THE PARSON. 

(Blackstone.) 
He is called parson {persona) because by his 
person, the Church, which is an invisible body, is 
represented ; and he is in himself a body corpo- 
rate, in order to protect and defend the rights of 
the Church, which he personates, by a perpetual 
succession. He is sometimes called the rector or 
governor of the Church, but the appellation of 
parsons (however it may be depreciated by fami- 
liar, clownish, and indiscriminate use) is the most 
legal, most beneficial, and most honourable title a 
parish priest can enjoy, because such an one (Sir 
Edward Coke observes), and he alone, is said to 
personate or represent the Church. 
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HUMILITY. 



(Whole Duty of Man, Sunday 2.) 
Humility is such a sense of our own meanness 
and God's excellency, as may work in us lowly 
and unfeigned submission to Him — submission to 
his will and to his wisdom. 

Submission to God's will is of two sorts ; the 
submission either of obedience or patience : the 
submission of obedience is our ready, yielding 
ourselves up to do his will; so that when God 
hath by his command made known to us what his 
pleasure is, cheerfully and readily to set about it. 
To enable us to do this, humility is . exceeding 
necessary : for a proud person is of all others the 
unaptest to obey ; and we see men never pay an 
obedience, but when they acknowledge the person 
commanding to be some way above them, and so 
it is here : if we be not thoroughly persuaded that 
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God is mfinftehr abore us, dnt we sre Tilteoes 
and Dodsing' in oompamaoa of Him, we dnQi 
pay €fai doe obe^cnce. 

A second sot! oI snbmia^m to God's will i;^ 
that of potioice: this stands in snfiering his wiD, 
as that of obedience did in doing it, and is nodiing 
else bat a willing and quiet yielding to whatever 
afflictions it pleases Him to lay upon us. This 
humility will make easy to us; for when our 
hearts are thoroughly possessed with that reve- 
rence and esteem of God, it will be impo^bk fnx 
us to grudge or murmur at whatever He does. 
We see an instance of it in old 'EM, who after he 
had heard the sad threatenings of God against 
him, of the destruction of his feunfly, and afflic- 
tions of the heaviest kind ; yet this one con- 
sideration, that it was the Lord, enabled him 
calmly and quietly to yield to them, saying, *' Let 
Him do what seemeth him good ;" and so it must 
be with us, in all our afflictions, if we wiU, indeed, 
approve our humility to God. 

PATIBNCE. 

Concerning this duty of patience, we are as 
much bound to it in one sort of sufferings as 
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another ; whether our sufferings be so immediately 
from God's hand, that no creature hath any thing 
to do in it, as sickness, and the like ; or whether 
it be such, wherein men are the instruments of 
afflicting us. For it is most sure, when any man 
doth us hurt, he could not do it without God's 
permission and sufferance ; and God may as well 
make them the instruments of punishing us, as do 
it more directly Himself : and it is but a counter- 
feit patience that pretends to submit to God, and 
yet can bear nothing from men. We see holy 
Job, who is set forth to us as a pattern of true 
patience, made no such difference in his afflic- 
tions : he took the loss of his cattle, which the 
Chaldeans and Sabeans robbed him of, with the 
same meekness with which he did that which 
was consumed by fire from heaven. When, there- 
fore, we suffer any thing from men, be it never so 
unjustly in respect to them, we are yet to confess 
that it is most just in respect of God : and there- 
fore, instead of looking upon them with rage and 
revenge, as the common custom of the world 
is, we are to look up to Grod : acknowledging his 
justice in the affliction, begging his pardon most 
earnestly for those sins which have provoked Him 
to send it, and patiently and thankfully bear it, 
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till He shall see fit to remove it ; still saying ¥ritb 
Job, " blessed be the name of the Lord." 

Humility contains in it a submission, not only 
to God's will, but also to his wisdom ; to acknow- 
ledge He disposes all things most wisely ; and 
that not only in what concerns this world in 
general, but also in what concerns every one of 
us in particular ; so that, in what condition soever 
He puts us, we are to assure ourselves it is that 
which is best for us, since He chooses it for us 
who cannot err. And, therefore, never to have 
impatient desires of any thing in this world, but 
to leave it to Grod to fit us with such an estate and 
condition, as He sees best for us, and there let us 
quietly and contentedly rest : yea, though it be 
such as of all others we should have least wished, 
for ourselves. And this, surely, cannot but ap- 
pear very reasonable to any that hath humility : 
for that having taught him, that God is infinitely 
wise, and he very foolish, he can never doubt but 
that it is much more for his good, that God 
should choose for him, than he for himself : thus 
many times we wish for wealth, and honour, and 
beauty, and the like ; when, if we had them, they 
would only prove snares to us, we should be 
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drawn into Bin by them : and this God, who 
knows all things, sees, though we do not ; and, 
therefore, often denies ns those things which He 
sees will tend to our mischief: and it is his 
abundant mercy that He does so. Let ns, there- 
fore, whenerer we are disappointed of any of our 
aims and wishes, not only patiently, but joyfully 
enbnut to it, as knowing that it is certainly best 
for ns, it being chosen by the unerring wisdom 
of our heavenly Father. 



Another sort of days there are, which we are 
likewise to observe ; and those are days of &sting 
and humiliation : and whatever of this kind the 
Church enjoins, whether constantly at set times of 
the year, or upon any special or more sudden 
occasion, we are to observe in such manner as she 
directs ; that is, not only by a bare abst^ning 
from meat, which is only the body's ponishment, 
but in afflicting oar sonls, humbling them deeply 
before God, in a hearty confessing and bewailing 
of oar own and the nation's sins, and earnest 
prayer for God's pardon and forgiveness, and for 
the turning away of those judgments, which those 
•ins have called for : and above all in turning our- 
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selves from our sins, loosing the bands of wicked- 
ness, and exercising ourselves in works of mercy, 
dealing out bread to the hungry, and the like. 

PRBACHINO. 

Besides his written word, it hath pleased God 
to provide yet further for our instruction by his 
ministers, whose office it is to teach us God's 
wDl, not by saying any thing contrary to the 
written word (for whatsoever is so, can never be 
God's will), but by explaining it, and making 
it easier to our understandings, and then apply- 
ing it to our particular occasions, and exhorting 
and stirring us up to the practice of it ; all which 
is the end at which first their catechizing, and 
then their preaching aimeth. And though it is 
true that the Scriptures are the fountains from 
whence this knowledge of duty must be fetched, 
yet there are many, who are not able to draw it 
from this fountain themselves, and therefore it is 
absolutely necessary it should be thus brought to 
them by others. 



Those who are acquainted already with the 
grounds of Christian religion, there is yet for 
them a further help provided by preaching, and it 
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is no more than needs : for God knows those that 
understand their duty well enough, are too apt to 
forget it ; nay, sometimes by the violence of their 
own lusts, to transgress it, even when they do 
remember it : and therefore it is very useful we 
should be often put in mind of it, to prevent 
our forgetting, and also often exhorted and as- 
sisted to withstand those lusts, which draw us 
to those transgressions. And to these purposes 
preaching is intended, first, to warn us to be upon 
our guard against our spiritual enemy, and then to 
furnish us with weapons for the fight, that is, such 
means and helps as may best enable us to beat off 
temptations, and get the victory over them. 

When thou hast heard a sermon, consider with 
thyself what directions there were in it, for 
enabHng thee to eschew evil, and to do good. 
And if there were any thing especially concerning 
thine own bosom sin, lay that close to thy heart, 
and all the week after make it matter of medita- 
tion : think of it even whilst . thou art at thy 
work, if thou wantest other time : and not only 
think of it, but set to the practice of it, do what 
thou wert advised to, for the subduing sins, and 
quickening grace in thee. 
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(Whole Duty of Man, p. 42L) 
Jxrt tw never measiire our goodness br tke 
nufnl>er of sertnons which we hear, as if die hem- 
ing many were the certain mark of a good Chns- 
tian ; but by the store of fruit we bring Hoidi 
by them» without which all our hearing will aerre 
Init to bring upon ns that heavier portion of 
NtripeVf which belongs to him that knows his 
master's will, and does it not. 



/« ^%^b^ ^.^^i^k^L^ ^ y 



( Wholo Duty of Man, p. 43.) 
If any man say he is not able to judge whether 
the doctrine be according to the Word or no» 
lot him at least try it by the common known 
rulciN of duty, which he doth understand: and 
if he find it a doctrine giving men liberty to com- 
mit those things which are by all acknowledged 
HiuH, such as rebellion, injustice, unmercifulness, 
unolc^anncss, or the like, he may conclude it is 
utterly contrary to God and his Word ; and then 
abhorrence, and not reverence, belongs to it. 

By the pomps and vanities of the wicked world 
there are several things meant ; and some of them 
such us were used by the heathens in some un- 
lawful sports of theirs, wherein we are not now 
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80 much concerned, there being none of them 
remaining among us ; but besides that, there is 
meant all excess, either in diet, or sports or ap- 
parel, when we keep not those due measures, which 
either by the general rules of society, or the par- 
ticular circumstances of our qualities and callings, 
we are bound to. Next by the wicked world we 
may understand, first, the wealth and greatness 
of the world, which, though we do not totally 
renounce, that it is unlawful for a Christian to be 
either rich or great, yet we thus far promise to 
forsake them, that we will not set our hearts upon 
them, nor either get or keep them by the least 
unlawful means. Secondly, by the wicked world, 
we may understand the companies and customs of 
the world ; which, so far as they are wicked, we 
here renounce ; that is, we promise never to be 
drawn by company to the commission of any sin, 
but rather to forsake the most delightful company 
than to be ensnared by it ; nor yet by custom, 
but rather venture the shame of being thought 
singular, ridiculous persons, walk as it were in a 
path by ourselves, than put ourselves into that 
broad way that leads to destruction, by giving 
ourselves over to any sinful custom, how common 
soever it be grown. If this part of our vow were 
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but Uicm)Uf(hly considered* it would arm ns 
nicHit of the temptations the world oSarB ub ; cam- 
pany Hnd ouitom being the two special iiistn- 
ment» by which it works on as. 

TIIM lord's 8UPPBR. 
(Wht)l« Duty of Man, Sunday 3.) 
The Hpeciul business we have to do in this 
nacranient, is to repeat and renew that covenant 
yfv. mado with God in our baptism: whidi we 
havinf( many ways grievously broken, it pleases 
Otul in his great mercy to suffer ns to come to 
the ronowing of it in this sacrament : which, if 
we do in sincerity of heart, He hath promised to 
accept u«> and to give us all those benefits in this, 
which Ho was ready to bestow in the other sacra- 
ment, if wo had not by our own fault forfeited 
thenu 

WORSHIP. 
(Whole Duty of Man, Sunday 6.) 
The worship of God is performed, first, by our 
souls ; secondly, by our bodies. The soul's part 
is praying. Prayer is a speaking to God, and 
there are divers parts of it, according to the dif- 
ferent things about which we speak, 
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The first part of prayer is confession ; that is, 
acknowledging our sins to God. Even in our 
daily private prayer it will be fit constantly to re- 
member some of our greatest and foulest sins, 
though never so long since past : for such we 
should never think sufficiently confessed and be- 
wailed, and this bewailing must always go along 
with confession. We must be heartily sorry for 
the sins we confess, and from our souls acknow- 
ledge our own great unworthiness in having com- 
mitted them. For our confession is not intended 
to instruct God, who knows our sins better than 
ourselves do, but it is to humble ourselves ; and 
therefore we must not think to have confessed 
aright till that be done. 

The second part of prayer is petition : that is, 
begging of God whatsoever we want, either for 
our souls or bodies. For our souls we must first 
beg pardon of our sins, and that for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, who shed his blood to obtain it. 
Then we must also beg the grace and assistance 
of Grod's spirit to enable us to forsake our sins, 
and to walk in obedience to Him. And herein it 
will be needful particularly to beg all the several 
virtues, as faith, love, zeal, purity, repentance, 
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and the like; but especially those which thoa 
most wantest; and therefore observe what thy 
wants are; and if thou beest proud, be most 
instant in praying for humility ; if unchaste, for 
chastity ; and so for all other graces, according as 
thou findest thy needs. And in all these things 
that concern thy soul, be very earnest and impor- 
tunate ; take no denial from God, nor give over, 
though thou do not presentlyobtain what thou suest 
for. But if thou hast never so long prayed for a 
grace, and yet findest it not, do not grow weary of 
praying, but rather search what the cause maybe, 
which makes thy prayer so ineffectual ; see if thou 
do not thyself hinder them : perhaps thou prayest 
to God to enable thee to conquer some sin, and 
yet never goest about to fight against it, never 
makest any resistance, but yieldest to it as often 
as it comes, nay, puttest thyself in its way, in the 
road of all temptations. 

A third part of prayer is deprecation, that is, 
when we pray to God to . turn away some evil 
from us. Now the evil may be either the evil of 
sin, or the evil of punishment. The evil of sin 
is that we are especially to pray against, most 
earnestly begging of God, that He will, by the 
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power of his grace, preserve us from falling into 
sin. This is to he done daily, hut then more 
especially when we are under any present tempta- 
tion, and in danger of falling into any sin. In 
which case we have reason to cry out, as St. 
Peter did, when he found himself sinking, " Save, 
Lord, or I perish:" humbly beseeching Him either 
to withdraw the temptation, or strengthen us to 
withstand it: neither of which we can do for 
ourselves. 

We are likewise to pray against the evil of 
punishment, and principally against spiritual 
punishments, as the anger of God, the withdraw- 
ing of his grace, and eternal damnation : against 
these we can never pray with too much earnest- 
ness. But we may also pray against temporal 
punishments, that is, any outward affliction, but 
this with submission to God's will, according to 
the example of Christ. 

The fourth part of prayer is intercession, that 
is, praying for others. This in general we are to 
do, for all mankind, as well strangers as acquaint- 
ance, but more particularly those to whom we 
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have any special relation, either public, as our 
governors both in Church and state ; or private, 
as parents, husband, wife/ children, friends, &c. 

The fifth part of prayer is thanksgiving, that fe, 
the praising and blessing God for all his meiciee, 
whether to our own persons, and those that im- 
mediately relate to us, or to the Church and 
nation, whereof we are members, or yet more 
general to all mankind ; and this for all his mercies 
both spiritual and temporal. 

These are the several parts of prayer, and all of 
them to be used both publicly and privately. The 
public use of them is first, that in the Church, 
where all meet to join in those prayers wherein 
they are in common concerned. And in this 
(where the prayers are such as they ought to be) 
we should be very constant, there being an espe- 
cial blessing promised to the joint requests of the 
faithful. And he that without a necessary cause 
absents himself from such public prayers, cuts 
himself off from the Church ; which hath always 
been thought so unhappy a thing, that it is the 
greatest punishment the governors of the Church 
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can lay upon the worst offender : and therefore it 
is a strange madness for men to inflict it upon 
themselves. 



REPENTANCE 4ND FASTING. 

To the duty of repentance, fasting is very 
proper to be annexed : the Scripture usually joins 
them together; among the Jews the great day of 
atonement was to be kept with fasting, as you 
may see by comparing Lev. xvi. 31, with Isa. Iviii. 
5, and this by God's especial appointment. In 
the prophets, when the people were called on 
to repent and humble themselves, they are also 
called on to fast. " Therefore now, thus saith the 
Lord, turn ye unto me with all your hearts, with 
fasting and with weeping *." Yea, so proper 
hath fasting been accounted to humiliation, that 
we see even wicked Ahab would not omit it in 
his ; nor the heathen Ninevites in theirs. Nor is 
it less fit, or less acceptable, since Christ than it 
was before Him : for we see. He supposes it as a 
duty sometimes to be performed, when He gives 
directions to avoid vain glory in it, and also 
assures us, that if it be performed as it ought, not 

1 Joel ii. 12. 
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to please men, but God, it will surely be rewarded 
by Him. And, accordingly, we find it practised 
by the saints : Anna served Grod with fasting and 
prayer. And the Christians of the first times 
were generally very frequent i<i the practice of it. 
Now, though fasting be especially proper to a 
time of humiliation, yet it is not to be restrained 
to it, but it may be reasonable whenever we have 
any extraordinary thing to request of God. Thus 
when Esther was to endeavour the deliverance of 
her people from destruction, she and all the Jews 
kept a solemn fast. And thus when Paul and 
Barnabas were to be ordained apostles, there was 
fasting joined to prayer. 

Truly, he that is so tender of himself, that 
he can never find in his heart so much as to miss 
a meal, by way of punishment for his faults, shows 
he is not much fallen out with himself for com- 
mitting them, and so wants that indignation 
which the apostle mentions as a part of true 
repentance *. 

There is no doubt but such holy revenges upon 
ourselves for sins are very acceptable to God ; 

' 2 Cor. vU. 11. 
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yet we must not think that either those or any 
thing else we can do can make satisfaction for our 
offence : for that nothing but the blood of Christ 
can do. And, therefore, on that, and not on any 
of our performances, we must depend for pardon. 

HUMILITY. 
(Whole Duty of Man, Sunday 6.) 
Humility, as a duty we owe to ourselves, is of 
two sorts; the first is having a mean and low 
opinion of ourselves ; the second is the being con- 
tent that others should have so of us. The first 
of these is contrary to pride, the other to vain 
glory. 

VAIN GLORY. 

He that so considers the praise of men, that be 
must on no hand part with it, whenever the 
greatest sins come to be in fashion and credit (as 
God knows, many are now a-days), he will be 
sure to commit them rather than run the dis- 
grace of being too singular and precise. I need say 
no more to prove the danger of this sin. ** How can 
ye believe who receive honour one of another ' ?" 

He that eagerly seeks praise is not at all master 

* John V. 44. 
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of himself, but must suit all his actions to that 
end, and instead of doing what his own reason 
and conscience direct him to, must take care to do 
what will bring him in commendations ; and to 
enslave himself to every one that hath but a 
tongue to commend him. But if this vain-glory 
be concerning any good or Christian action, it 
destroys all the fruit of it : he that prays or gives 
alms to be seen of men, must take that as his 
reward, " Verily, I say unto you, they have their 
reward \" 

There are very few that thus hunt after praise, 
but they are discerned to do so, and that is sure 
to eclipse whatever praiseworthy thing they do, 
and bring scorn upon them instead of reputation. 
Vain-glory is a sin, that wherever it is placed, 
endangers our eternal state, which is the greatest 
of all mischiefs. 

MEEKNESS. 

Meekness makes any condition tolerable and 
easy to be endured. He that meekly bears any 
suffering, takes off the edge of it, that it cannot 
wound him : whereas he that frets and rages at it, 

1 Matt. vi. 2. 
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whets it, and makes it much sharper than it would 
be ; nay^ in some cases, makes that so, which 
would not else be so at all, as particularly in 
the case of reproachful words, which, in them- 
selves, can do us no harm; they neither hurt 
our bodies, nor lessen our estates ; the only mis- 
chief they can do us is to make us angry, and 
then our anger may do us much more: whereas 
lie that meekly passes them by, is never the worse 
for them ; nay, the better, for he shall be rewarded 
by God for that patience. 

CONTENTBDNESS AND AMBITION. 
(Whole Duty of Man, Sunday 7.) 
Contendedness is being well pleased with that 
condition, whatever it is, that God hath placed us 
in : not murmuring and repining at our lot, but 
cheerfully welcoming whatsoever God sends. 
Contentedness is contrary to murmuring, ambi- 
tion, covetousness, envy. The ambitious man is 
always disHking his present condition, and that 
makes him so greedily seek a higher ; whereas he 
that is content with his own, lies quite out of the 
road of this temptation. Now, ambition is not 
only a great sin in itself, but it puts men upon 
many others ; lying, perjury, theft, or any thing 
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will down with them, if it seem to tend to their 
advancement. 

COVETOUSNBSS. 

That covetousness is a very great crime is most 
certain, for it is contrary to the very foundation of 
all good life ; I mean those three great duties, to 
God, our neighbours, and ourselves. It is so 
contrary to our duty to God, that Christ himself 
teUs us. We cannot serve God and Mammon ; he 
that sets his heart upon wealth, must necessarily 
take it off from God. And this we daily see in the 
covetous man's practice: he is so eager in the 
gaining of riches, that he hath no time or care to 
perform this duty to God. Let but a good bargain, 
or opportunity of gain come in his way, prayer 
and all duties of religion must be neglected to 
attend to it. Nay, when the committing the 
greatest sin against God may be likely either 
to get or save him aught, his lave of wealth 
quickly persuades him to commit it. 

The covetous man despises his soul, sells that to 

eternal destruction for a little pelf : for so every 

man does that by any unlawful means seeks to 

enrich himself. Nay, though he do it not by 
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unlawful means, yet if he have once set his heart 
upon wealth, he is that covetous person upon 
whom the Apostle hath pronounced, "That he 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God \" 

He that loves money immoderately, will not 
care whom he cheats and defrauds, so he may 
hring in gain to himself ; and from hence spring 
those many tricks of deceit and cosenage so com- 
mon in the world. As for charity, this is never to 
be hoped for from a covetous man, who dreads the 
lessening of his own heaps, more than the starving 
of his poor brother. You see how great a sin 
this is, that we may well say of it as the Apostle 
doth, "The love of money is the root of all evil *." 

Whatever our estate and condition in any re- 
spect be, it is that which is allotted us by God, 
and therefore it is certainly the best for us. He 
being much better able to judge for us than we 
for ourselves : and therefore to be displeased at it 
is in eflfect to say we are wiser than He. Secondly, 
consider thoroughly the vanity of all worldly things, 
how very little there is in them while we have 

1 1 Cor. vi. 10. » I Tim. vi. 10. 
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them ; and how uncertain we are to keep them. 
And ahove all, in how little stead they will stand 
us at the day of judgment ; and then thou canst 
not think any of them much worth the desiring, 
and so will not be discontented for want of them. 

Suffer not thy fancy to run on things thou hast 
not ; many have put themselves out of love with 
what they have, only by thinking what they want. 
He that sees his neighbour possess somewhat 
which himself hath not, is apt to think how 
happy he should be, if he were in that man's 
condition ; and, in the mean time, never thinks of 
enjoying his own, which yet, perhaps, in many 
respects, may be much happier than that of his 
neighbour which he so much admires : for we 
look but upon the outside of other men's con- 
ditions : and many a man that is envied by his 
neighbours as a wonderful happy person, hath yet 
some secret trouble, which makes him think much 
otherwise of himself. 

Think often of the joys laid up for thee in 
heaven ; look upon that as thy home, on this* 
world only as an inn, where thou art fiiin to take 
up thy passage : and then as a traveller expects 
not the same convenience at an inn, that he hath 
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at home, so thou hast reason to be content with 
whatever entertainment thou findest here, know- 
ing thou art upon thy journey to a place of infinite 
happiness, which will make an abundant amends 
for all the uneasiness and hardship thou canst 
suffer in the way. Lastly, pray to God, from 
whom all good things do come, that He will to all 
his other blessings, add this of a contented mind, 
without which thou canst have no taste or relish 
for any other. 

JUSTICE TO OUR NEIGHBOUR. 

(Whole Duty of Man, Sunday 10.) 
It would be too long to instance in all the 
several sins, in which it is usual for men to 
ensnare others, as drunkenness, uncleanness, re- 
bellion, and a multitude more. But it will con- 
cern every man for his own particular to consider 
sadly what mischiefs of this kind he hath done to 
any, by all or any of these means, and to weigh 
well the greatness of the mjury. Men are apt to 
boast of their innocency towards their neighbours, 
that they have done wrong to no man : but God 
knows, many that thus brag, are of all others the 
most injurious persons. Perhaps they have not 
maimed his person, nor stolen his goods; but, 
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alas ! the body is but the case and cover of a man, 
and the goods some appurtenances to that : it is 
the soul is the man, and that they can wound and 
pierce without remorse, and yet with the adul- 
teress say, " T have done no wickedness," but 
glory of their friendly behavioiff to those whom 
they thus betray to eternal ruin : for, whomsoever 
thou hast drawn to any sin, thou hast done 
thy part to ascertain to those endless flames. 
Yet remember, " Whosoever shall oflbnd (that is, 
draw into sin) one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea*." 

In all the sins of injustice, restitution is a neces- 
sary fruit of repentance : and so it is here ; thou 
hast committed an act, perhaps many, of high 
injustice to the soul of thy brother ; thou hast 
robbed it of its innocence, of its title to heaven ; 
thou must now endeavom* to restore all this to 
it again, by being more earnest and industrious to 
win him to repentance, than ever thou wert to 
draw him to sin. Use now as much art to con- 
vince him of the danger as ever thou didst to 

* Matt, xviii. 7- 
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flatter him with the pleasure of his vice : in a 
word, countermine thyself, by using all those 
methods and means to recover him, that thou 
didst to destroy him : and be more diligent 
and zealous in it. 



8BVBRAL WATS OF MURDBR. 

He that makes his neighbour drunk, if by that 
drunkenness the man come to any mortal hurt, 
which he would have escaped if he had been sober, 
he that made him drunk is not clear of his death ; 
or, if he die not by any such sudden accident, yet 
if drinking cast him into a disease, and that disease 
kill him, I know not how he that drew him to 
that excess, can acquit himself of his murder in 
the eyes of God, though human laws touch him 
not. I wish those who make it their business 
to draw customers to that trade of debauchery, 
would consider it. Again, he that sets two per- 
sons at variance, or seeing them already so, blows 
the coals, if murder ensue, he certainly hath 
a share in the guilt : which is a consideration 
that ought to aflright all from having any thing 
to do in the kindling or increasing the contention. 

If thou wilt be sure never to kill a man in thy 
rage, be sure never to be in that rage, for if thou 
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permittest thyself to that, thou canst have no 
security against the other : anger being a mad- 
ness that suffers us not to consider, or know what 
we do, when it has once possessed us. There-, 
fore, when thou findest thyself begin to be in- 
flamed, think betimes whither this may lead thee, 
if thou lettest loose to it, and immediately put the 
bridle upon this head- strong passion : so again, if 
thou wilt be sm-e thy malice shall not draw thee 
to it, be sure never to harbour one malicious 
thought in thy heart ; for if it once settle there, it 
will gather such strength, that within a while 
thou wilt be perfectly under the power of it, so 
that it may lead thee to the horrible sin of murder 
at its pleasure! Be, therefore, careful at the 
very first approach of this treacherous guest, 
to shut the door against it, never to let it enter 
into thy mind: so also, if thou wilt be sure 
thy covetousness, thy ambition, thy lust, or any 
other sinful desire, shall not betray thee to it, be 
sure thou never permit any of them to bear any 
sway with thee ; for if they get the dominion, as 
they will soon do if they be once entertained in 
the heart, they wiU be past thy controul, and 
hurry thee to this or any other sin that may serve 
their ends. 
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IF thou wouldst not be guilty of any of the 
mortal effects of thy neighbour's drunkenness, be 
sure not to entice him to it, nor accompany him 
at it : and to that purpose, do not allow thyself 
in the same practice : for if thou do, thou wilt be 
labouring to get company at it. If thou wilt not 
be guilty of the murder committed by another, 
take heed thou never give any encouragement to 
it, or contribute any thing to that hatred or con- 
tention that may be the cause of it. For if thou 
hast either kindled or bio wed the fire, what knowest 
thou whom it may consume ? Bring always as 
much water as thou canst, to quench, but never 
bring one drop of oil to increase the flame. As 
ever thou wouldst keep thyself innocent from the 
great oflence, guard thee warily from all such 
inlets, those steps and approaches towards it. 

OF DECBIT IN TRUSTS. 

(Whole Duty of Man, Sunday 12.) 
He that deceives a man in any trust that is 
committed to him, is guilty of a great injustice : 
and that the most treacheous sort of one ; it is 
the joining of two great sins in one, defrauding 
and promise-breaking ; for in all trusts there is a 
promise implied, if not expressed ; for the very 
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accepting of the trust, contains under it a promise 
of fidelity. A man commits to another all that 
he hath : and thus guardians of children, and 
sometimes stewards, are entrusted ; sometimes 
again it is more limited, and restrained to some 
one special thing ; a man entrusts another to bar- 
gain or deal for % him in such a particular, or he 
puts some one thing into his hands, to manage 
and dispose : thus among servants, it is usual for 
one to be entrusted with one part of the master's 
goods, and another with another part of them. 
Now in all these, and the like cases, whosoever 
acts not for him that entrusts him, with the same 
faithfulness that he would for himself, but shall 
either carelessly lose, or prodigally embezzle the 
things committed to him, or else convert them to 
his own use, he is guilty of this great sin of 
betraying a trust. 

Another sort of fraud is in matters of traflSc 
and bargain, wherein there may be deceit both in 
the seller and buyer ; that of the seller is com- 
monly either in concealing the faults of the com- 
modity, or else in over-rating it. 

The ways of concealing its faults are ordinarily 
these : either, first, by denying that it hath any 
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such fault, nay, perhaps, commending it for the 
direct contrary quality; and this is downright 
lying, and so adds that sin to the other! and 
if that lie be confirmed by an oath, as it is too 
usually, then the great guilt of perjury comes in 
also; and then what aheap of sins is here gathered 
together ! abundantly enough to sink any poor 
soul to destruction, and all this only to screw a 
little more money out of his neighbour's pocket ; 
and that sometimes so very little, that it is a 
miracle that any man, that thinks he has a soul, 
can set it at so miserable and contemptible a price. 

A second means of concealing the faults of a 
commodity, is to make it look fair, and to hide 
the faults of it : and this is acting a lie, though it 
be not speaking one, which amounts to the same 
thing, and has surely in this case as much of the 
intention of cheating and defrauding, as the most 
impudent forswearing can have. 

A third means is the picking out ignorant cus- 
tomers : this is, I believe, an art too well known 
among tradesmen, who will not bring out their 
faulty wares to men of skill, but keep them to put 
off to such, whose unskilfulness may make them 
passable with them. And this is still the same 
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deceit with the former ; for it all tends to the 
same end, the cozening and defrauding the cus- 
tomer ; and then it is not much odds« whether 1 
make use of ray own art or his weakness, for the 
purpose. 

This is certain, that he who will do justly, most 
let his customer know what he buys : and if his 
own skill enable him not to judge (nay, if he do 
not actually find out the fault) thou art bound to 
tell it him, otherwise thou makest him pay for 
somewhat which is not there, he presuming there 
is that good quality in it, which thou knowest it 
has not : and therefore thou mayest as honestly 
take his money for some goods of another man's 
which thou knowest thou canst never put into his 
possession, which I suppose no man will deny to 
be arrant cheat. 

The second part of fraud in the seller lies in 
over-rating the commodity ; if he sets an unrea- 
sonable price upon it, he defrauds the buyer. I 
call that an unreasonable price, which exceeds the 
true worth of the thing, considered with those 
moderate gains which all tradesmen are presumed 
to be allowed in the sale. Whatever is beyond 
this, must, in all likelihood, be fetched in by some 
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ways ; at first, by taking advantage of the buyer's 
ignorance in the value of the thing, which is 
the same with doing it in the goodness, which 
hath ah-eady been showed to be a deceit : or, 
secondly, by taking advantage of his necessity: 
thou findest a man hath present and urgent need 
of such a thing, and therefore takest this oppor- 
tunity to set the dice upon him. But this is the 
very sin of extortion and oppression ; for it is sure 
nothing can justly raise the price of any thing, 
but either its becoming dearer to thee, or its being 
some way better in itself: but the necessity of 
thy brother causes neither of these ; his naked- 
ness doth not make the clothes thou sellest him 
stand thee in ever the more, neither doth it make 
thee any way better ; and, therefore, to rate them 
ever the higher, is to change the way of trading 
and sell even the wants and necessities of thy 
neighbour, which is surely a very unlawful voca- 
tion. 

Or it may be by taking advantage of the indis- 
cretion of the customer. A man, perhaps, earnestly 
fancies such a thing, and then suffers that fancy 
80 to over-rule his reason, that he resolves to have 
it upon any terms. If thou findest this in him, 
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and thereupon raisest thy rate, this is to make 
him hay his folly, which is of all others the 
dearest purchase ; it is sure his fieuicy adds nothing 
to the real value, no more than his necessitv did 
in the former case, and, therefore, should not add 
to the price. 

He therefore that will deal justly in the husiness 
of selling, must not catch at all advantages which 
the temper of his customer may give; hut consider 
soherly what the thing is worth, and what he 
would afford it for to another, of whom he had no 
such advantage, and accordingly rate it to him at 
no higher price. 

On the buyer's part there are not ordinarily so 
many opportunities of fraud : yet it is possible a 
man may sometimes happen to sell somewhat, the 
worth whereof he is not acquainted with, and 
then it will be as unjust for the buyer to make 
gain by his ignorance, as in the other case it was 
for the seller : but that which oftener ^eJIs out is 
the case of necessity, which may as probably fiall 
on the seller's side, as the buyer's. A man's 
wants compel him to sell, and permit him not to 
stay to make the best bargain, but force him to 
take the first offer; and here for the buyer to 
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grate upon him because he sees him in that strait, 
is the same fault which I before showed it to be 
in the seller. 

In the whole business of traffic there are so 
many opportunities of deceit, that a man had need 
fence himself with a firm resolution, nay love of 
justice, or he will be in danger to fall under temp- 
tation : for as a nail sticks fast between the join- 
ings of the stones, so does sin stick close between 
buying and selling. It is so interwoven with all 
trades, so mixt with the very first principles and 
grounds of them, that it is taught together with 
them, and so becomes part of the art : so that he 
is now-a-days scarce thought fit to manage a 
trade that wants it ; while he that hath most of 
this black art of defrauding, applauds and hugs 
himself, nay, perhaps, boasts to others how he 
hath over-reached his neighbour. 

But there is a secret curse goes with this course, 
which, like a canker, eats out all the benefit that 
was expected from it. This no man can doubt, 
that believes the Scripture. Thus " He that 
oppresseth the poor to increase his riches, shall 
surely come to want *." " Woe to him that in- 

* Prov. xxii. 16. 
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creaseth that which is not his ! how long ? And 
he that ladeth himself with thick day! Shall 
thev not rise np saddenlv that shall bite thee, and 
awake that shall vex thee, and thon shalt be for 
booties unto them'?" Tlras, whilst thou art 
ravening after thy neighbonr's goods or house, 
thou art bat gathering fdel to bom thine own. 

Hioa thinkest thou hast been very canning, 
when thoa hast over -reached thy brother ; but 
God knows all the while there is another over- 
reaching thee, and cheating thee of what is in- 
finitely more precioas, even thy sool : the devil 
herein deals with thee, as fishers use to do ; those 
that will catch a great fish will bait the hook with 
a less, and so the great one coming with greedi- 
ness to devour that, is himself taken. So thou 
that art gaping to swallow up thy poor brother, 
art thyself made a prey to that great devourer. 

OF FALSE RBPORTS. 
(Whole Duty of Man, Sunday 13.) 
Another part of justice concerns the credit of 
our neighbours, which we are not to lessen or 

1 Habak. ii. 6, 7. 
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impair by any means, particularly not by false 
reports. Of false reports there may be two sorts; 
the one is, when a man says something of his 
neighbour which he directly knows to be false ; 
the other, when possibly he has some slight 
surmise or jealousy of the thing, but that, upon 
such weak grounds, that it is as likely to be false 
as true. In either of these cases, there is a great 
guilt lies upon the reporter. That there does so 
in the first of them nobody will doubt, every one 
acknowledging that it is the greatest baseness to 
invent a lie of another: but there is as little 
reason to question the other ; for he that reports 
a thing as a truth, which is but uncertain, is a 
liar also ; or, if he do not report it as a certainty, 
but only as a probability, yet then, though he be 
not guilty of the lie, yet he is of the injustice of 
robbing his neighbour of his credit : for there is 
such an aptness in men to believe ill of others, 
that any, the lightest jealousy, will, if once it be 
spread abroad, serve for that purpose ; and sure it 
is a most horrible injustice, upon every slight 
surmise of fancy, to hazard the bringing so great 
an evil upon another, especially when it is con- 
sidered, that those surmises commonly spring 
rather from some censoriousness, peevishness, or 
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malice in the sonniser, than from any real fEiult 
in the person so suspected. 

WHISPKRDIO AND SI^XDBR. 

The whisperer goes aboat and privately vents 
his slanders, not out of an intent by that means 
to make them less public, but rather more : this 
trick of delivering them by way of secret, being 
the way to make them both more believed and 
more spoken of too ; for he that receives such a 
tale as a secret from any one, thinks to please 
somebody else by delivering it as a secret to him 
also ; and so it passes from one hand to another, 
till at last it spreads over a whole town. This 
sort of slanderer is, of all others, the most dan- 
gerous ; for he wofks in the dark, ties all he 
speaks to, not to own him as the author : so that 
whereas in the more public accusations the party 
may have some means of , clearing himself, and 
detecting his accuser, here he shall have no possi- 
bility of that ; the slander, like a secret poison, 
works incurable effects, before ever the man dis- 
cerns it. 

Slander is such a guilt, that we are to beware 
of all the degrees of approach to it, of which 
there are several steps ; the first is, the giving ear 
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to, and cherishing of, those that come with 
slanders; for they that entertain and receive 
them, encourage them in the practice; for as our 
common proverb says, " If there were no receivers 
there would be no thief," so, if there were none 
that would give an ear to tales, there would be 
no tale-bearers. A second step is, the giving too 
easy credit to them ; for this helps them to 
attain part of their end. They desire to* get a 
general ill-opinion of such a man ; but the way of 
doing it must be, by causing it first in particular 
men ; and if thou suffer them to do it in thee, 
they have so far prospered in their aim. And for 
thy own part, thou doest a great injustice to thy 
neighbour, to believe ill of. him without a just 
ground, which the accusation of such a person 
certainly is not. A third step is, reporting to 
others what is thus told thee ; bv which thou 
raakest thyself directly a party in the slander ; 
and after thou hast unjustly withdrawn from thy 
neighbour thy own good opinion, endeavourest to 
rob him also of that of others. 

He, therefore, that will preserve his innocence 

in this matter, must never, in the least degree, 

cherish or countenance any that bring these false 

reports ; and it is not less necessary to his peace 
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than to his innooency ; for he that once entertains 
them, most never expect qidet, bdt shall be con- 
tinoally incited and stirred np, even against his 
nearest and dearest relations : so that this whis- 
perer and slanderer is to be looked on by all as a 
common enemy, he being so, as well to those to 
whom, as of whom he speaks. 

COUBTSST. 

A daty we owe to all is humanity, and coiurtesy 
of behaviour. Hiere is sure so much of respect 
due to the very nature of mankind, that no acci- 
dental advantage of wealth or honour which one 
man hath above another, can acquit him from that 
debt to it, even in the person of the meanest ; and 
therefore that crabbed and harsh behaviour to any 
that bears but the form of a man, is an injustice 
to that nature he partakes of; and when we con- 
sider how much that natiu*e is dignified by the 
Son of God, his taking it upon Him, the obliga- 
tion to reverence is yet greater, and consequently 
the sin of thou contemning it. 

DETRACTION. 

Detraction can hardly be so managed, but it 
will be found out : he that is always putting in 
caveats against men's good thoughts of others, 
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will quickly discover himself , to do it out of envy, 
and that will be sure to lessen their esteem of 
himself, but not of those he envies ; it being a 
sort of bearing testimony to those excellences, 
that he thinks them worth the envying. 

RESPECT. 

In regard that the degrees and distinctions of 
men are by Grod's wise providence disposed for the 
better ordering of the world, there is such a civil 
respect due to those to whom God hath dispensed 
them, as may best preserve that order for which 
they were intended. Therefore all inferiors are 
to behave themselves to their superiors with 
modesty and respect, and not by a rude boldness 
confound that order which it hath pleased God to 
set in the world : but, according as our church 
catechism teaches, ** order themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters." 

DUTIES TO BRETHREN. 
(Whole Duty of Man, Sunday 15.) 
*' Do good unto all men, but especially unto 
them that are of the household of faith ^" 

One principal duty we owe to our brethren as 

1 Gal. vi. 10. 
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Christians is, the holding communion with them ; 
and that first in doctrine; we are constantly to 
continue in the belief and profession of all those 
necessary truths, by which we may be marked 
out as followers and disciples of Christ. This is 
that faith St. Jude speaks of, which was once 
delivered to the saints. By keeping whereof we 
continue still united to this spiritual brotherhood, 
in respect of profession, which we must constantly 
do, what storms and persecutions soever attend 
it, according to the exhortation of the apostle \* 
*'Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering." Secondly, we are also, as 
opportunity serves, to communicate with them in 
all holy offices. We must be diligent in frequent- 
ing the assemblies of the saints, which is, as it 
were, the badge of our profession ; and therefore 
he that willingly withdraws himself from these, 
gives grounds to suspect he will be apt to re- 
nounce the other also. But these parts of com- 
munion we find strictly maintained by the first 
Christians*: "They continued stedfastly in the 
apostles* doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
bread and in prayers." 

> Heb. X. 23. ^ Acts ii. 42. 
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DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 

The first duty of a servant is obedience, the 
second foithfulness. The first part of faithfidness 
is the doing all true service to his master, not 
only when his eye is over him, and he expects 
punishment for the omission, but at all times; 
even when his master is not likely to discern his 
failing; and that servant that doth not make 
conscience of this, is far from being a faithful 
servant, this eye-seiVice being by the apostle set 
opposite to that singleness of heart which he re- 
quires of servants. The second part of faithful- 
ness consists in the honest management of all 
things entrusted to him by his master, the not 
wasting his goods, whether by careless embezzling 
of them, or by converting any of them to his own 
use, without the allowance of his master. This 
latter is that of purloining, of which the apostle 
warns servants, and is, indeed, no better than an 
arrant theft. 

Of this kind are all those ways that the servant 
hath of gaining to himself by the loss and damage 
of his master ; as, the being bribed to make ill 
bargains for him, and many the like. Nay, in- 
deed, this sort of unfaithfulness is worse than 
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common theft, by how much there is a greater 
trust reposed, the betraying whereof adds to the 
crime. As for the othet sort of unfaithfcdness, 
that of wasting, though without gain to them- 
selves, it differs not much in effect from this; 
the master may lose as much by the one as the 
other ; and then, what odds is it to him whether 
he be robbed by the covetousness or negligence of 
his servant ? And it is still the same breach of 
trust with the former ; for every master is sup- 
posed to entrust his affedrs as well to the care as 
the honesty of his servant ; for it would be little 
advantage to the master to be secured that hie 
servant would not cheat him, whilst in the mean- 
time he would, by his carelessness, give oppor- 
tunity to others to do it. Therefore, he that does 
not carefully look to his master's profit, deceives 
his trust, as well as he that unjustly provides for 
his own. 

Another duty of a servant is diligence. He 
must constantly attend to all those things which 
are the duties of his place, and not give himself 
to idleness and sloth, nor yet to company-keeping, 
gaming, or any other disorderly course, which 
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may take him off from his master's business. All 
these necessary duties of servants, which they 
are carefully and conscionably to perform, not so 
much to escape their master s anger, as Clod's, who 
wiD certainly call every one of them to an account, 
how they have behaved themselves towards their 
earthly masters. 
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(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 72.) 

Men promise themselves a heaven upon earth : 
but when they come to enjoy it, it flies from them. 
He that has any regard to the works of the Lord, 
may easily see that the very end of them is to 
take down our idols, to make us weary of the 
world, and seek our rest in Him. Where does 
He cross us most, but where we promise ourselves 
most content? If you have a child you dote 
upon, it becomes your sorrow. If you have a 
friend you trust in and judge unchangeable, he 
becomes your scourge. Is this a place or state of 
rest ? — And as the objects we here enjoy are in- 
sufficient for our rest, so God, who is sufficient, is 
here little enjoyed. It is not here that he hath 
prepared the presence-chamber of his glory. He 
hath drawn the curtains between us and Him : we 
are far from Him as creatures, and farther as frail 
mortals, and farthest as sinners. We hear now 
and then a word of comfort from Him, and re- 
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ceive his love-tokens to keep up our hearts and 
hopes : but this is not our full enjoyment. And 
can any soul, that hath made God his portion, as 
every one hath that shall be saved by Him, find 
rest in so vast a distance from Him, and so seldom 
and so small enjo3naient of Him ? 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 73.) 

Nor are we now capable of rest, as there is 
a worthiness must go before it. Christ will give 
the crown to none but the worthy. And are we 
fit for the crown before we have overcome? or 
for the prize before we have run the race ? or 
to receive our penny before we have wrought in 
the vineyard ? or to be rulers of ten cities before 
we have improved our ten talents? or to enter 
into the joy of our Lord before we have well done 
as good and faithful servants ? God will not alter 
the course of justice, to give you rest before you 
have laboured for the crown of glory, till you have 
overcome. There is reason enough why our rest 
should remain till the life to come. 

Take heed, Christian reader, how thou darest 
to contrive and care for a rest on earth ; or to 
murmur at God for thy trouble and toil and wants 
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in the flesh. Doth thy poverty weary thee? 
Thj sickness? Thy bitter enemies and unkind 
friends ? It should be so here. Do the abomina- 
tions of the times, the sins of professors, the 
hardening of the wicked, all weary thee ? It most 
be so while thoa art absent from thy rest. Do 
thy sins and thy naughty distempered heart weary 
thee ? Be thou wearied more and more. Bat 
under all this weariness, art thou willing to go to 
God thy rest? And to have thy warfare ac- 
complii^ed? And thy race and labour ended? 
If not, complain more of thy own heart, and get 
it more weary, till rest seem more desirable. 

(Baxter's Saints* Rest, p. 73—4.) 
The souls of believers do enjoy inconceivable 
blessedness and glory, even while they remain 
separated from their bodies. What can be more 
plain than those words of Paul : "We are always 
confident, knowing that whibt we are at home in 
the body, we are absent from the Lord. (For we 
walk by faith, not by sight.) We are confident, 
I say, and willing, rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord." Or 
those : "I am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is 
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far better." If Paul had not expected to enjoy 
Christ till the resurrection, why should he be in a 
strait, or desire to depart ? Nay« he should 
have been loath to depart upon the very same 
grounds. For while he was in the flesh, he en- 
joyed something of Christ. 

Plain enough is that of Christ to the thief, 
" To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise." 
In the parable of Dives and Lazarus it seems un- 
likely Christ would so evidently intimate and sup- 
pose the soul's happiness or misery presently after 
death, if there were no such matter. 

Our Lord's argument for the resurrection sup- 
poses that God, being not the God of the dead 
but of the living, therefore Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, were then living in soul. If the blessed- 
ness of the dead that die in the Lord ^ were only 
a resting in the grave, then a beast or a stone 
were as blessed ; nay, it were evidently a curse 
and not a blessing. For was not life a great 
mercy? Was it not a greater mercy to serve 
God and do good; to enjoy all the comforts of 
life, the fellowship of saints, the comfort of or- 
dinances, and much of Christ in all, than to lie 

* Rev. xiv. 13. 
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rotting in the grave? Therefore, some further 
blessedness is there promised. How else is it 
said, *' We are come to the spirits of just men 
made perfect * ?** Sure, at the resurrection, the 
body will be made perfect as well as the spirit. 
Does not Scripture tell us that Enoch and Ehas 
are taken up already ? And shall we think they 
possess that glory alone ? Did not Peter, James, 
and John, see Moses also with Christ on the 
mount? Yet, the Scripture saith, Moses died; 
and is it likely that Christ deluded their senses, 
in showing them Moses, if he should not partake 
of that glory till the resurrection ? And is not 
that of Stephen as plain as we could desire? 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." Surely, if the 
Lord receive it, it is neither asleep nor dead, nor 
annihilated : but it is where He is, and beholds 
his glory. 

BURIAL SERVICE. 

Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits- 
of them that depart hence in the Lord, and with 
whom the souls of the faithful, after they are 
dehvered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy 
and felicity — 

» Heb. xii. 23. 
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(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 780 
When Belshazzar saw the fingers of a man's 
hand that wrote upon the wall, his countenance 
was changed, and his thoughts troubled him, 
so that the joints of his loins were loosed, and his 
knees smote one against another : what trembling 
then should seize on thee, who hast the hand of 
God Himself against thee, not in a sentence or 
two, but in the very scope of the Scriptures, 
threatening the loss of an everlasting kingdom. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 78, 79.) 

The glorious personal perfection which the 
saints enjoy in heaven, is the great loss of the 
ungodly. They lose that shining lustre of the 
body surpassing the brightness of the sun at noon- 
day. Though the bodies of the wicked will be 
raised more spiritual than they were upon earth, 
yet that will only make them capable of more 
exquisite torments. They would be glad then, if 
every member were a dead member, that it might 
not feel the punishment inflicted on it. There 
will be a greater difference between these wretches 
and the glorified Christians, than there is betwixt 
a toad and the sun in the firmament. 
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/ (Baxter's Saints' Rest^ p. 80.) 

Only they that walked with God here, shall 
live and be happy with Him hereafter. Little 
does the world know what a loss that soul hatb, 
who loses God! What a dungeon would the 
earth be, if it had lost the sun ? What a loath- 
some carrion the body, if it had lost the soul? 
Yet all these are nothing to the loss of God. As 
the enjoyment of God is the heaven of the saints, 
so the loss of God is the hell of the ungodly. 
And as the enjoyment of God is the enjoying of 
all, so the loss of God is the loss of all. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 82.) 
Now sinners lament not their loss of God, 
because they never knew his excellence. A man 
that has lost a je^el, and took it but for a common 
stone, is never troubled at his loss ; but when he 
comes to know what he lost, then he laments it. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 95.) 

Sinners will hereafter acknowledge that they 
flattered themselves into these torments, and now 
there is no remedy. 

The confident belief of their good state, which 
the careless, unholy, unhumbled multitude so 
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commoBly boast of, wiU prove in the end but a 
damning delusion. It was Satan's stratagem, 
that being blindfold they might follow him the 
more boldly ; but then he will uncover their eyes, 
and they shall see where they are. 

** When a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall 
perish : and the hope of unjust men perisheth ^." 
** The eyes of the wicked shall fail, and they shall 
not escape, and their hope shall be as the giving 
up of the ghost *.** 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 104-5.) 
Satan himself was their comforter as he was to 
our first mother : *' Hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat ? ye shall not surely die." Doth God tell you 
that you shall lie in hell ! It is no such matter. 
God is more merciful. Or if there be a hell, what 
need you fear it ? Are not you Christians ? Was 
not the blood of Christ shed for you ? Thus as 
the Spirit of Christ is the comforter of the saints, 
so Satan is the comforter of the wicked. Never 
was a thief more careful lest he should awake the 
people, when he is robbing the house, than Satan 
is not to awaken the sinner. 

1 Prov. xi. 7. * Job xi. 20. 
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(Haxter'ft Samts* Rest, p. lao.) 
'Hic worii of a Christian here is very great and 
x'ariouA. The tcml most be renewed ; cormptions 
muM be morticed ; castx>m» temptationa, woMf 
iiiterc»t«, mii»t be conquered ; flesh must be sob- 
docd ; life, friends, and credit, must be slighted ; 
conscience, on good grounds, be quieted ; and as- 
surance of pardon and salvation attained. Though 
God must give us these without our merit, yet He 
will not give them without our earnest seeking 
and labour. 

(lUxt(T\i Saints' Rest, p. 121.) 
Time passeth on ; yet a few days and we shall 
be here no more. Many diseases are ready to 
assault us. We that are now preaching and hear- 
ing, and talking and walking, must very shortly 
be carried, and laid in the dust, and there left to 
the worms in darkness and corruption, we are 
almost there already ; we know not whether we 
shall have another sermon, or sabbath, or hoar. 
How active should they be who know they have 
so short a space for so great a work. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 125.) 
They that trifle lose their labour. Many, who, 
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like Agrippa, are but almost Christians, will find 
in the end, they shall be but almost saved. If 
two be running in a race, he that runs slowest 
loses both prize and labour. A man that is lifting 
at a weight, if he put not sufficient strength to it, 
had as good put none at all. How many duties 
have Christians lost, for want of doing them 
thoroughly ! Many will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able, who if they had striven, might have 
been able. Therefore put to a little more diligence 
and strength, that all you have done already be 
not in vain. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 126.) 

If a traveller sleep or trifle most of the day, he 
must travel so much faster in the evening, or fall 
short of his journey's end. Doubt not but the 
recompense will be according to your labour. The 
seed that is buried and dead will bring forth a 
plenteous harvest. Whatever you do, or suffer, 
everlasting rest will pay for all. There is no re- 
penting of labours or sufferings in heaven. On 
tbe contrary it will be our joy to look back upon 
our labours and tribulations, and to consider how 
the mighty power of God brought us through alL 
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(Bazter^s Saints' Rert, p. 145.) 
The tnmUe of souls is increased by their not 
knowing the ordinary way of God's conye3ang 
comfort. They think they have nothing to do 
bat to wait when God will bestow it. Bat they 
mast know, that the matter of their comfort is in 
the promises, and thence they most fetch it as 
often as they eiq>ect it, by daily and diligently 
meditating apon the promises, and in this way they 
may expect the Spirit will communicate comfort 
to their soals. The joy of the promises and the 
joy of the Holy Ghost are one. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 146.) 

If any man setteth ap his idols in his heart, and 
putteth the stumblingblock of his iniquity before 
his face, and cometh to a minister or to God, to 
inquire for comfort, instead of comforting him, 
God will answer him that cometh, according to 
the multitude of his idols. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 147-8.) 

The way of painfdl duty is the way of fullest 

comfort. Peace and comfort are God's great 

encouragements to faithfulness and obedience; 

and, therefore, though our obedience does not 
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merit them, yet they usually rise and fall with 
our diligence in duty. 

If thou grow seldom, and customary, and cold 
in duty, especially in thy secret prayers to God, 
and yet findest no abatement in thy joys, I cannot 
but fear thy joys are either carnal or diabolical. 

Besides, grace is never apparent and sensible in 
the soul but while it is in action ; therefore, want 
of action must cause want of assurfuice. And the 
action of the soul upon such excellent objects 
naturally bringeth consolation with it. The very 
act of loving God in Christ is inexpressibly sweet. 
The soul that is best famished with grace, when 
it is not in action, is like a lute well stringed and 
tuned, which, while it lieth still, maketh no more 
music than a common piece of wood ; but when 
it is handled by a skilful musician, the melody is 
delightful. Some degree of comfort follows every 
good action — as heat accompanies fire, and as 
beams Bnd influence issue from the sun. 

A man that is cold, should labour till heat be 
excited ; so he that wants assurance, must not 
stand still, but exercise his graces, till his doubts 
vanish. 
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(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 166.) 
Be frequent with men in this duty of exhorta- 
tion. If we are always to pray and not to faint, 
because God will have us importunate with Him- 
self ; the same course, no doubt, will be most 
prevailing with men. Therefore, we are com- 
manded to exhort one-another daily, and with all 
long-suffering. The fire is not brought always 
out of the flint at one stroke ; nor men's affections 
kindled at the first exhortation. And if they were, 
yet if they be not followed they will soon grow 
cold again. Follow sinners with your loving and 
earnest entreaties, and give them no rest in their 
sin. This is true charity, the way to save men's 
souls, and wiU afford you comfort upon review. 

Strive to bring all your exhortations to an issue. 
If we speak the most convincing words, and have 
all our care over with our speech, we shall seldom 
prosper in our labours : but God usually blesses 
their labours, whose very heart is set upon the con- 
version of their hearers, and who are, therefore, 
inquiring after the success of their work. If you 
reprove a sin, cease not till the sinner promises 
you to leave it, and avoid the occasions of it. If 
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you are exhorting to a duty, urge for a promise to 
set upon it presently. Once more, be sure your 

• 

example exhort as well as your words. Let them 
see you constant in all the duties you persuade 
them to. Let them see by your constant labours 
for heaven, that you indeed believe, what you 
would have them believe. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 167.) 
Labour to keep the ordinances and ministry in 
esteem. No man will be much wrought on by 
that which he despiseth. An Apostle says, "We 
beseech you, brethren, know them who labour 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you, and esteem them very highly in 
love for their work's sake." 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 177.) 
All those that are particularly acquainted with 
some ungodly men, and that have peculiar interest 
in them, God looks for this duty at your hands. 
Christ Himself did eat and drink with publicans 
and sinners ; but it was only to be their Physician 
and not their companion. Who knows but God 
gave you an interest in them to this end, that you 
might be the means of their recovery ? 
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(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 180.) 
It is as hard a thing to maintain a sound un- 
derstanding, a tender conscience, a lively, gracious/ 
heavenly frame of spirit, and an upright life, 
amidst contention, as to keep your candle lighted 
in the greatest storms. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 182.) 
Cofisider, God hath given your children your 
charge, and your servants too. Every one will 
confess, they are the minister's charge. And 
have not you a greater charge of your own 
families, than any minister can of them ? Doubt- 
less at your hands God will require the blood of 
their souls. It is the greatest charge you were 
ever entrusted with, and woe to you, if you suffer 
them to be ignorant or wicked for want of your 
instruction or correction. All your family may 
fiEure the better for one pious child or servant. 
Consider how much the welfare of church and 
state depends on this duty. Good laws will not 
reform us if reformation begin not at home. This 
is the cause of all our miseries in church and 
state, even the want of a holy education of 
children. 
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(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 185.) 

We are not yet come to our resting- places 
Doth it remain ? How great then is oar sin and 
folly to seek and expect it here. We would all 
have continual prosperity, because it is easy and 
pleasing to the flesh ; but we consider not the 
unreasonableness of such desires. And when we 
enjoy convenient houses, goods, lands, and re- 
venues, or the necessary means God hath ap- 
pointed for spiritual good, we seek rest in these 
enjoyments. Whether we are in an afflicted or 
prosperous state, it is apparent we exceedingly 
make the creature our rest. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 186.) 
Afflictions are the way to rest ; they keep us 
from mistaking our rest, and from losing our way 
to it ; they quicken our way towards it; they chiefly 
incommode our flesh ; and under them God's 
people have often the sweetest foretastes of their 
rest. 

Labour and trouble are the common way to 

rest, both in the course of nature and grace. 

Can there possibly be rest without weariness? 

Do you not travail and toil first and rest after ? 
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The day for labour is first, and then follows the 
night for rest. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 187.) 
Afflictions serve to qaicken our pace in the way 
to our rest. 'Twere well if mere love would pre- 
vail with us, and that we were rather drawn to 
heaven than driven. But seeing our hearts are 
so bad, that mercy will not do it, it is better to be 
put on with the sharpest scourge, than loiter, like 
the foolish virgins, till the door is shut. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 194.) 
T say, therefore, to every one that thinketh of 
rest on earth, " Arise ye, and depart, for this is 
not your rest, because it is polluted '." These 
things cannot in their nature be a true Christian's 
rest. They are too poor to make us rich, too low 
to raise us to happiness, too empty to fill our 
souls, and of too short continuance to be our 
eternal content. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 195.) 
All creatures are to us, as the flowers to the 
bee : there is but little honey in any one, and 

1 Micah xi. 10. 
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therefore there must be a saperficial taste, and so 
to the next. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 195-6.) 
Millions have made trial, but did any ever find 
a sufficient rest for his soul on earth ? Delights 
I deny not but they have found, but rest and 
satisfaction thev never found. And shall we 
think to find that which never man could find 
before us ? Ahab's kingdom is nothing to him, 
without Naboth's vineyard : and did that satisfy 
him when he obtained it ? Were you like Noah's 
dove, to look through the earth for a resting- 
place, you would return confessing that you could 
find none. Go, ask honour, is there rest here ? 
You may as well rest on the top of tempestuous 
mountains, or in ^Etna's flames. Ask riches, is 
there rest here? Even such as is in a bed of 
thorns. If you inquire for rest of worldly pleasure, 
it is such as the fish hath in swallowing the bait, 
when the pleasure is sweetest death is nearest. 
Go to learning, and even to divine ordinances, 
and inquire whether there your souls may rest ? 
You might indeed receive from these an olive 
branch of hope, as they are means to your rest, 
and have relation to eternity ; but in regard to 
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any satisfBU^ion in themselves, you would remain 
as restless as ever. How well might all these 
answer us, as Jacob did Rachael, " Am I in God's 
stead, that you come to me for soul rest ?" Nor 
all the states of men in the world, neither court 
nor country, towns or cities, shops or fields, trea- 
suries, libraries, solitude, society, studies, or pol' 
pits, can a£Pord any such thing as this rest. If 
you could inquire of the dead of all generations, 
or of the Hving through all dominions, they would 
all tell you, ' Here is no rest.' — Or if other men's 
experience move you not, take a view of your 
own. Can you remember the state that did fully 
satisfy you, or if you could, will it prove lasting ? 
I believe we may all say of our earthly rest, as 
Paul of our hope, *' If it were in this life only, we 
are of all men the most miserable.*' 
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(Baxter's Saints* Rest, p. 210-11.; 
I require thee, as ever thou hopest for a part in 
this glory, that thou presently take thy heart to 
task, chide it for its wilful strangeness to God ; 
turn thy thoughts from the pursuit of vanity; 
bend thy soul to study eternity, busy it about the 
life to come, habituate thyself to such contempla^ 
tions, and let not those thoughts be seldom and 
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cursory, but bathe thy soul in heaven's delights ; 
and if thy backward soul begin to flag, and thy 
thoughts to scatter, call them back, hold them to 
their work, bear not with their laziness, nor con- 
nive at one neglect. And when thou hast, in obe- 
dience to God, tried this work, got acquainted 
with it, and kept a guard on thy thoughts till 
they are accustomed to obey, thou wilt then find 
thyself in the suburbs of heaven, and then there 
is, indeed, a sweetness in the work and way of 
God, and that the life of Christianity is 2^ life of 

joy- 
Though God be the chief disposer of your 
hearts, yet next under Him you have the greatest 
command of them yourselves. Though without 
Christ you can do nothing, yet under Him you may 
do much, and must, or else it will be undone, and 
yourselves undone through your neglect. 

(Baxter's Samts' Rest, p. 212.) 
Heavenly mindedness will evidence your sincere 
piety ; it is the highest excellence of the Christian 
temper ; it is the way to live most comfortably ; 
it will be the best preservative from temptations 
to sin ; it will enliven your graces and duties : it 
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win be your best cordial in all afflictioiis ; it will 
render you most profitable to others ; it will ho- 
nour God : — ^without it you will disobey the com- 
mands, and lose the most gracious and delightful 
discoveries of the word of God : it is also most 
reasonable to have your hearts with Grod, as his 
is so much od you. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 212-13.) 
Take a poor Christian, of a weak understand- 
ing, a feeble memory, a stammering tongue, yet 
his heart is set on God : he hath chosen Him for 
his portion ; his thoughts are on eternity, his de- 
sires there ; he cries out, *• O that I were there !" 
He takes that day for a time of imprisonment, in 
which he hath not had one refreshing view of 
eternity. I had rather die in this man's condition, 
than in the case of him who hath the most emi- 
nent gifts, and is most admired for his perform- 
ances, while his heart is not thus taken up with 
God. 

As there is a common excellence by which 
Christians differ from the world, so there is this 
peculiar dignity of spirit, by which the more ex- 
cellent differ from the rest. As the noblest of 
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creatures, so the noblest of Christians are they 
whose faces are set most direct for heaven. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 214.) 
A heavenly mind is the nearest and truest way 
to a life of comfort. The countries far north are 
cold and frozen, because they are distant from the 
sun. What makes such frozen, uncomforta{)le 
Christians, but their living so far from heaven. 
When the sun in the spring draws near our part of 
the earth, how do all things congratulate its ap- 
proach ? The earth looks green, the trees shoot 
forth, the plants revive, the birds sing, and all 
things smile upon us. If we would but try this 
life with God, and keep these hearts above, what 
a spring of joy would be within us ? How should 
we forget our winter sorrows ? How early should 
we rise to sing the praise of our great Creator ! 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 222.) 
'* One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will 
I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the fair 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. 
For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his 
pavilion ; in the secret of his tabernacle shall he 
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hide me : he ihall eel me xxpfm a rock. And now 
shall mj head be lifted up above mine enemies 
roond me. Therefore will I ofier in his tabemade 
sacrifice of joy; I wiD sing, yea, J will sing 
pfraises onto the Lord ^." 

(Btoter's Samts* Rest, p. 228.) 
What are all the most glorious descriptions of 
heaven, all those dLscoveries of our future bless- 
edness, and precious promises of our rest? are 
not these the stars in the firmament of Scripture, 
and the golden lines in the book of God ? Me- 
thinks thou shouldst not part with one of those 
promises, no not for a world ! 



(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 230.) 
Socrates rejoiced that he should die, because he 
believed that he should see Homer, Hesiod, and 
other eminent persons. ** How much more do I re- 
joice," said a pious old minister, " who am sure to 
see Christ *my Saviour, the eternal Son of God, in 
his assumed flesh, besides so many wise, holy, and 
renowned patriarchs, prophets, apostles," &c. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 241.) 

Avoid frequent disputes about lesser truths, and 

religion, that lies only in opinions. They are 

* Ps. xxvii. 4 — 7. 
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usually least acquainted with the heavenly life, 
who are violent disputers about the circumstantials 
of religion. " Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye, but not to doubtful disputations \" '• Foolish 
and unlearned questions avoid, knowing that they 
do gender strifes' ." 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 256.) 
** Praise the Lord, for the Lord is good ; sing 

praises unto his name, for it is lovely '." ** Let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, the 
fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name*." Had 
not David a most heavenly spirit, who was so 
much in this heavenly work ? Doth it not some- 
times raise our hearts, when we only read the 
song of Moses, and the Psalms of David ? How 
much more would it raise and refresh us, to be 
skilful and frequent in the work ourselves ? To 
this end, keep matter ready at hand to feed thy 
praise. Study the excellencies and goodness of 
the Lord ; the mercies thou hast received, and 
those which are promised. 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 303.) 
If these things, which are but servants to sinful 

> Rom. xiv. 1 . « 2 Tim. ii. 23. 

3 Ps. cxxxv. 3. * Heb. xiu. 16. 
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men, are so fall of mysterious worth, what is that 
place, where God Himself dwells, and which is 
prepared for just men made perfect with Christ ? 
What glory is there in the least of yonder stars ? 
What a vast resplendent body is yonder moon, 
and every planet ! What an inconceivable glory 
hath the sun ! But all this is nothing to the glory 
of heaven. Yonder sun must then be laid aside 
as useless. Yonder is but darkness to the lustre 
of my Father's house. I shall myself be as glo- 
rious as that sun. This whole earth is but my 
Father's footstool. This thunder is nothing to his 
dreadful voice. These winds are nothing to the 
breath of his mouth. If the sending rain, and 
the making the sun to rise on the just and on the 
unjust, be so wonderful ; how much more wonder- 
ful and glorious will that sun be, which must shine 
on none but saints and angels ? 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 304-5.) 
Jonah was raised but from a three days' burial 
in the belly of a fish ; but we shall be raised from 
many years' rottenness and dust ; and that dust 
exalted to the glory of the sun ; and that glory 
perpetuated through eternity. Surely if we ob- 
serve but common providences, as the motions of 
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the sun, the tides of the sea, the standing of the 
earth, the watering it with rain as a garden, the 
keeping in order a wicked confased world, with 
many others, they are all admirable. But what are 
they to the Sion of God, the vision of the Divine 
Majesty, and the order of the heavenly hosts ? 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 31.) 
Are all these so sweet and precious, that with- 
out them my life would have been a perpetual 
misery ? Hath his providence on earth lifted me 
so high, and his gentleness made me great ? How 
sweet, then, will his glorious presence be ! How 
high will his eternal love exalt me ! And how 
great shall I be made in communion with his 
greatness ! If my pilgrimage and warfare have 
such mercies, what shall I find in my home, and 
in my triumph ? If God communicates so much 
to me while I remain a sinner, what will he 
bestow when I am a perfect saint? If I have 
had so much at such a distance from him, what 
shall I have in his immediate presence, where I 
shall ever stand before his throne ? 

The just shall so far from dread that judg-* 
ment, that they themselves shall become the 
judges. Christ will take his people, as it were, 
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into commission with Himself, and they shall sit 
and approve his righteous judgment. " Do you not 
know that the saints shall judge the world? 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels *?" Were 
it not for the word of Christ that speaks it, this 
advancement would seem incredible, and the lan- 
guage arrogant. Even Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied this, saying, " Behold the Lord 
cometh with ten thousands of his saints to exe- 
cute judgmeiit upon all '." Thus shall the saints be 
honoured, and " the upright shall have dominion 
in the morning *." 

(Baxter's Saints' Rest, p. 36-7.) 
What did the Lord see in me that He should 
judge me meet for such a state? That I, who 
was but a poor diseased, despised wretch, should 
be clad in the brightness of this glory ? That I, 
a creeping worm, should be advanced to this high 
dignity? That I, who was but late groaning, 
weeping, dying, should now be as full of joy as 
my heart can hold? yea, should be taken from 
the grave, where I was rotting, and from the dust 
and darkness where I seemed forgotten, and to be 
here set before his throne ? That I should be 

» 1 Cor. vL 2, 3. » Jude, 14, 16 » Ps. xlix. 14. 
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taken with Mordecai from captivity, and be set 
next unto the king; and with Daniel from the 
den, to be made ruler of princes and provinces ? 

(Baxter's Saints' Best, p. 63.) 
The people of the Lord persevere in this cove- 
nant unto the end. Though the believer may 
commit sins, yet he never disclaims his Lord, 
renounces his allegiance, nor repents of his cove- 
nant ; nor can he properly be said to break that 
covenant, while that faith continues, which is the 
condition of it. 
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(Bick^TBteth's Chiistiaii Hearer, p. 113-14.) 
An attendant on an eminent minister began to 
think he got no good from his ministry, and 
began to relax in his attendance. Complaining to 
a friend that he could not profit by what he heard, 
he was advised to go to his minister, and conyerse 
with him. He did so, and after some conversation 
explicitly told him that he found no profit under 
his ministry. The minister, with great humihty, 
said, " I am not surprised at it ; my only wonder 
is, that any human being should have profited by 
such a poor ministry as mine is." This humble 
declaration at once overcame the hearer. He saw 
his own error. The veil over his own eyes was 
removed, and bursting into tears, he said, "O 
Sir, it is all my own fault ; I have been getting 
worldly and neglecting prayer, and that is the 
whole reason why I have not profited." 
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It is noticed of the excellent Sir John Barnard, 
a Lord Mayor of London, six times chosen mem- 
ber for the city, and called the ornament of the 
human race, that he constantly attended twice 
every Lord's day, to pay honour to his Maker in 
the great congregation, where he behaved with 
exemplary seriousness, hearing the preacher 
(though his inferior in knowledge of divinity no 
less than in strength of intellect) with evident 
signs of meekness on his countenance, and reve- 
rence for a mode of religious instruction appointed 
from above. 

(Bickersteth's Christian Hearer, p. 116.) 
If God graciously send his ministers, it is 
obviously the duty of those around them to hear. 
Ministers should be heard, where it is practicable, 
by their stated congregations, whenever they 
preach. The being absent whenever a stranger 
is to be heard, does not show steadiness of Christ- 
ian character. There are those who are always 
hearmg, running after different preachers, and 
that to the neglect of duties. They have iDeen 
compared to Pharaoh's lean cattle — always eating, 
but still ill-favoured. 
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(Bickersteth's ChTistian Hearer, p. 2.) 
Bishop Jewell observes, " Some there are that 
thus say, O that I might hear Christ, or Peter, 
or Paul ! I would verily believe what they should 
preach! This is fondness and carious vanity; 
for whensoever thou dost hear the minister of 
God preach unto thee the word of life, and teaching 
thee the truth of the Grospel, thou hearest F&nl 
and Peter, and Christ Himself. If thou despisest 
the word of Grod spoken unto thee by him, and 
the grace which God offereth thee by him, thou 
despisest Christ Himself, and heapest up the heavy 
displeasure of God against thee." 

When the ministers of God speak according to 
the will of God, and by virtue of their office, it is 
to be regarded as if God himself addressed us. 
The foundation of their office is a divine com- 
mission — " Go, and teach all nations .... to ob- 
serve whatsoever I have commanded you ; and, 
lo I I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world '." Our Lord told the seventy disciples, 
whom He sent out as teachers, *' He that heareth 
you, heareth me ; and he that despiseth yoo, 
despiseth me *." The whole dispensation of the 

' Matt. xxviiL 10. 20. » Luke x. 16. 
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Gospel is a divine message, an embassy from God 
to man. 

" God hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation ; now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ ; as though God did beseech you by us, we 
pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
God '." ^ 

(Bickersteth's Christian Hearer^ p. 15.) 
It is often said, I can read and learn at home : I 
have good books in my library, and there are better 
published sermons than I shall ever be likely to 
hear, and I can think of these at my leisure, and turn 
them over and over in my mind. What ! will you 
pretend to be wiser than God ? God has com- 
manded you to hear his ministers. Hearing is a 
divine appointment. You cannot at home obey 
the injunction to hear his truth, and that of " for- 
sake not the assembling of yourselves together '." 
Worldly men do not prefer reading a play to 
hearing it. O lose not all the interest in the 
blessing promised, by perversely choosing to 
walk in your own way ! 



(Dodd's Reflections on Death^ p. 12.) 
Methinks (as if a voice were speaking from 

» 2 Cor. V. 19, 20. ^ Heb. x. 26. 
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yonder grave) I hear a solemn whisper to my 
soul ! 

" Every grave proclaims thy own mortality! 
Child of the dost, be humble and grow wise ! a 
few days since, like thee, I flourished in the fait 
field of the earthly world ; a few days since I was 
cut down like a flower, and my body lies wither- 
ing in this comfortless bed ! regardless of God, 
and inattentive to duty, I passed gaily along, and 
thought no storm would ever overcloud my head ! 
In a moment the unexpected tempest arose. I 
sank and was lost. Go thy way, and forget not 
thyself: remember that to-day thou hast life in 
thy power ; to-morrow, perhaps, thou mayest lie 
a breathless corpse! Estimate from thence the 
value, poor and small, of all things beneath the 
sun, and forget not that death and eternity are, 
by an indissoluble band, united ! If thou darest 
to die, and, unprepared, meet thy God, who can 
enough deplore thy misery, most wretched of 
beings? everlasting anguish, remorse, and punish- 
ment, assuredly await thee. But if, bearing futurity 
in mind, thou art so blest as to live in conformity 
to the law of thy nature, and the Gospel of thy 
God, the Saviour of mankind hath opened the 
golden doors of perennial bliss for thee, and 
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eternal delight, from the full river of God's inex- 
hacLsted love, remains to reward thy faithful 
services. Immortal ! be wise, remember judg- 
ment, and learn to die ?" 

Lost in the deep reflection, I was awakened 
from it by the intelligence of the approach of my 
departed friend's funeral. 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 30.) 
There is no patrimony like the divine protec- 
tion, and no friendship so stable as the friendship 
of heaven ; the former never can be exhausted, 
never be alienated: the latter will never fail or 
forsake us : no change of circumstances will change 
its fidelity ; nay, much unHke the friendship of the 
world, in the black day of adversity, it will smile 
with most sweetness and affection upon us. 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 89.) 
If we look to this world only, how superior are 
the advantages which the great and wealthy 
enjoy ; how infinitely superior to those which the 
poor and mean can attain ? But if we look be- 
yond the present scene, nay, if we look only to 
the parting moment, how great advantages have 
the poor over the rich ? Poverty denies men the 
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enjoyment of almost every thing which the rich 
call convenient and comfortable ; mnch more of 
what they call elegant and pleasurable. But po- 
verty disengages the affections from this transitory 
scene, and, depriving men of the enjoyment, renders 
them indifferent to the continuance of life. He 
who has nothing to leave behind him, must be 
supposed to quit the stage with infinitely less 
regret than he who is surrounded with all that 
can elevate or deUght the heart of man. 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 79.) 
See the trembhng, palsied Hassan! unable to 
move; scarce able to utter intelligible sounds; 
weak in his sight ; imperfect in hearing ; oppressed 
with pains ; forgotten by all the world ; forsaken 
by all ; and attended only by a distant relation, 
whom interest keeps with him, impatient for his 
departure, and anxious to possess his wealth. 
Yet, though thus miserable, despised, forsaken, 
forgotten, Hassan loves the world ; dings faster 
to it the more it shrinks from his embraces; 
detests the thoughts of death; and thinks and 
talks of nothing with satisfaction but the delusive 
mammon of unrighteousness. Oh, what an old 
age is this ! How wretched an issue of a long 
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and useless life ! Fourscore years have been 
passed to no end, but the procuring of wealth. 
Fourscore years are over : the wealth is procured : 
the man is about to die ; and he hath neither 
child nor friend to inherit it ! He hath no power 
to enjoy it ; he is dead while he liveth ; yet his 
affections are placed, not on things above, but ah ! 
sad reverse, on things below. Can the world pro- 
duce an object more pitiable, or more contempt- 
ible than Hassan ? 

(Dodd's Eeflections on Death, p. 80.) 
Vigorous old age, the winter of a useful, vir- 
tuous life, is as much to be desired, as the 
contrary is to be deprecated. Crowned with 
victory over the inferior passions, girt round with 
useful and experimental knowledge, leaning on 
the staff of prudence, courage, and resolution, 
the old man becomes a blessing to society; we 
rise up with reverence to him, and rejoice to 
do hun honour. 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 81.) 
Happy Sophron ! he has not lived in vain ; his 
youth fWas active ; his old age is healthful, placid, 
and peaceable. Resigned to the Sovereign Dis- 
poser's will, he waits contentedly for his approach • 
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ing change, and looks with joy to his journey's 
end; looks with joy to that harbour, wherein 
his weather-beaten vessel most shortly cast anchor ; 
when his yoath shall be renewed as the eagle's, 
and he shall live with Grod in perfect froition 
for ever. 

If men will not look forward, nor prepare for 
eternity, we cannot expect they should prepare 
for old age ; but surely, if we wish or desire 
to live long (and it is to be feared this is too 
much the wish of human hearts), we should 
endeavour to provide for the winter of life, by 
laying up such a store of true wisdom and health, 
as may render the close comforable ; or, at least, 
soften the many unavoidable difficulties of old age. 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 82.) 
Vice and immorality will render our old age 
despicable to others, and afflicting to ourselves ; 
and make us the more uneasy to quit the stage of 
life as we draw nearer the dire necessity. So 
that the grand rule to attain a happy old age, as 
well as a happy death, is to " live well ;" is to 
live, as becometh those who bear the solemn 
name of Christians, and profess the sacred name 
of Christ. 
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(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 90.) 
In great goodness and condescension to his 
creatures, the All-wise Disposer of things hath 
made happiness peculiar to no state, and attain- 
able in all. It is a plant which will thrive in every 
soil, though some may be more kind to it than 
others. I have seen it blooming in all the ver- 
dure of the most flourishing palm-tree, in the 
splendid palace of the noble. I have seen it 
fresh, beautiful, and fragrant, in the lowly dwell- 
ing of the peaceful and contented cottager* For 
the true Christian is the happy man ; and he who 
is indeed a Christian will find peace and joy, 
whether in the cottage or the palace. 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 112.) 
" Sir, said he, " though I had never any great 
learning, I have always been pleased with readings ; 
and from some book early in my youth, I was 
taught to consider myself as a pilgrim, appointed 
to travel through this world to another, where 
I was to remain for ever. This notion made great 
impression upon me ; and I ever afterwards used 
to consider myself as a traveller, and therefore 
entertained no great hopes or fears respecting any 
thing below ; but looked continually to the end of 
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my journey, the happiness of which, I was per- 
suaded, depended on my right management of 
myself during my stay here. And this thought 
was the occasion, not only of mnch content to my 
soul, and of much peace and resignation under 
every affliction and cross accident, bat of my con- 
tinued attention to duty, and of the exactest cau- 
tion in my daily walking." 

(Dodd's Reflectioiis on Death, p. 113.) 
Let us all remember, that every day of our life 
is, in the morning, a blank leaf, whereon, during 
the course of it, we write, and in characters in- 
delible, all the actions of our life ; let us be careful 
then, that there be nothing impure, nothing base 
in them ; that He, before whom they are to be 
laid, may read them with approbation. Let us 
live so, that we may never die ! Let us instantly 
set about it with all our might, before that tre- 
mendous and dreadful sound be given, " He 
. expires." 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 114.) 
But why should fame be the prerogative of 
greatness, — of worldly greatness and external 
splendour ? To do well, and to deserve in every 
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station, is to be great, and ought to obtain praise. 
Yes, ye sons of obscurity, •whom no titles dignify, 
whom no pedigrees ennoble, but whose virtuous 
€u:tions are more illustrious than either — ^yes, ye 
shall inherit praise, as much superior to that 
which men, the world, and time can give, as God, 
as heaven, as eternity are superior to all these. 
This bright and blessed honour is not conferred 
according to rank, or birth, or title : but to high 
and low, rich and poor, the glorious prize is held 
forth alike, and to him who doeth best and best 
deserveth shall the best recompense be given. 
Yet one sure method to obtam this blessing, in 
that kingdom where all distinctions eternally 
cease, is to act and live according to those dis- 
tinctions and subordinations which God hath 
wisely appointed upon earth : I mean, the sure 
method to obtain God's favour, is to acquiesce 
thankfully in that station of life wherein He hath 
placed us ; and, with entire submission, to dis- 
charge faithfully and uniformly all the duties 
of it. 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 116.) 
In consequence of these right principles, 
Petrucio ever esteemed his master's interest as 
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essentially connected with his own ; and would as 
soon have sufiFered the extremest punishment, as 
have joined in any collusion to defraud, much 
more to have himself defrauded his master. It 
was his constant endeavour to preserve the 
strictest economy in every part of his trust, and 
he would express the highest wonder and deepest 
abhorrence at many of those infamous arts which 
modem polite servants would frequently advise 
him to practise, and to which tradesmen, for the 
basest ends, would often attempt to aUure him. 
" Though I am in a state of servitude upon 
earth," he would often say, " I hope to be in a 
state of freedom with God hereafter ; but how 
can I hope for this if I am deficient in those easy 
duties which are required in my station? For 
surely, when all the necessaries of life are found 
me, it is easy to be just and faithful, honest and 
industrious; nay, gratitude itself alone should lead 
to this, for his sake who provides so well for me, 
and who requires certainly that I should repay all 
his expense with every worthy and cheerful endea- 
vour possible on my part." 



y>^y^>^^t^\^\ 



(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 1 17.) 

He received every order with silence and 
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humility ; he executed every order with diligence 
and punctoality. He pretended not to be wiser 
than his directors ; and he was a stranger to the 
odious malapertness, which is one of the distin- 
guishing qualifications of contemptible modem 
valets. His long continuance in the family had 
contracted in his breast a tender affection, not 
only for his master and mistress, but also for their 
children and relations : and, at length, their in- 
terest was become so peculiarly his own, that he 
joyed in all their joys, and partook of aU their 
sorrows. 

The fruits of his fidelity were the confidence 
and esteem of his master and mistress, the affec- 
tion of the family, the reverence of his fellow- 
servants, and a comfortable saving, on which he 
proposed to live, if he should have cause to quit 
the service ; and which, dying in it, he had the 
pleasure to bequeath to a widow-sister and her 
children, whom it rescued from many difficulties 
and placed in a happy situation, above dependence 
and necessity. 

Petrucio had a generous mind and was sensible 
of affectionate treatment. His master frequently 
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every day visited bis chamber, and read and 
prayed by bis bed-side: bis mistress witb her 
own hands administered bis medicines, and took 
care to supply him with the most proper nourish- 
ment. His humility alone could equal bis grati- 
tude and thankfulness on such occasions ; and 
when upon his expressing his great obligations, 
his mistress once said, that " this, and much more 
than this, was due for his faithful services," " And 
that word, madam," said the honest fellow, with 
tears in bis eyes, ** that word is a reward sufficient 
for more than twenty times such services as 
mine." 

(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 118.) 
Thus died this useful, honest, worthy man: 
and to do all honour to him, his master buried 
him at his own expense, with all the decency and 
propriety conceivable. Six neighbouring farmers, 
tenants to his master, bore bis pall : bis master 
and mistress walked as chief mourners, the rest of 
the family attended in procession, and bad mourn- 
ing given them on the occasion ; and so great 
was the esteem in which this faithful servant was 
held, that scarce a dry eye was seen at his 
funeral; and his death and funeral, I persuade 
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myself, have done more to reform the servants in 
that part of the world than twenty lectures to 
them could have achieved. 

THE JUDGMENT DAT. 
(Dodd*8 Reflections on Death, p. 129.) 

Alarming, important truth! What thinking 
creature can be indifferent to it? Picture the 
awful scene to your view : imagine yourself now 
called to the bar of inviolable justice ! There, 
enthroned in glory unutterable, sits the Sovereign 
Judge, the gracious Redeemer ! Thousand thou- 
sands standing before Him ! See, the earth, once 
the seat of all your cares and fears, now wrapped 
in universal flame. Hark ! the heavens are pass- 
ing away with unsuflerable noise: the sun is 
extinguished, the stars have started from their 
spheres, and all this system of created things is 
hastening into utter destruction ! The trump, the 
awakening trump hath sounded, and all the dead, 
arising from their sepulchres, are summoned to 
appear before the impartial Judge ! 

THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN. 
(Dodd's Reflections on Death, p. 33.) 

As the Son of God was seen in the furnace 
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with the three Israelites, preserving them unhurt 
from the rage of the flames, so will He be present 
with peculiar protection, and shield with his 
fatherly providence the widow and her orphans. 
" Leave thy fatherless children/* saith this kind 
God, " I will preserve them alive, and let thy 
widows trust in me *." " He is the Father of the 
fatherless, and the husband of the vddow *." A 
reflection which surely must make every tender 
parent, every afl*ectionate husband religious, and 
careful to obtain God's blessing, if they love their 
children, if they really have a regard for their 
wives ; for that God hath shown all through his 
blessed word, how near and dear to Him are the 
interests of the orphan and the widow. He hath 
given peculiar laws, with much tenderness, re- 
specting them; He hath urged as the greatest 
offence, the neglect and injury of them ; He hath 
made it one of the characteristic parts of true and 
undefiled religion, " to visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction '." 

1 Jer. xlix. 11. * Psahn xllx. 5. 

8 James i. 27* 
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ATHEISM. 
(Lord Bacon's Essays. Atheism.) 

The causes of Atheism are divisions in religion, 
if there be many ; for any one main division addeth 
zeal to both sides, but many divisions introduce 
atheism. Another is, a custom of profane scoffing 
in holy matters, which doth by little and little de- 
face the reverence of religion ; and, lastly, learned 
times, especially with peace and prosperity; for 
troubles and adversities do more bow men's minds 
to religion. 

They that, deny a Grod, destroy a man's nobi- 
lity ; for certainly man is of kin to the beasts by 
his body, and, if he be not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys 
likewise magnanimity, and the raising human na- 
ture; for, take an example of a dog, and mark 
what a generosity and courage he will put on, 
when he finds himself maintained by a man, who 
is to him instead of God ; which courage is mani- 
festly such as that creature, without that confi- 
dence of a better nature than his own, could never 
attain. So man, when he resteth and assureth 
himself upon divine protection and favour, ga- 
thereth a force and faith, which human nature in 
itself could not obtain ; therefore, as atheism is in 
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all respects hatefiil, so in this, that it depriveth 
human nature of the means to exalt itself above 
hmnan fraQty. 

Never was there such a state for magnanimity 
as Rome ; of this state hear what Cicero saith : — 
" We have conquered, O senators, all people 
and nations ; not by numbers, or strength, or craft, 
or art, in which we are no match for the Spa- 
niards, the Gauls, the Carthaginians, and the 
Greeks; but by piety and religion, and by this 
only wisdom, — ^that we believed that all things are 
ruled and governed by the Spirit of the Immortal 
Gods. 

(Bacon, on Unity in Religion.) 
Men ought to take heed of rending God*s 
Church by two kind of controversies : the one is, 
when the matter of the point controverted is too 
small and light, not worth the heat and strife 
about it, kindled only by contradiction ; for, as it is 
noted by one of the fathers, Christ's coat indeed 
had no seam, but the Church's vesture was of 
divers colours, whereupon he saith, " There is va- 
riety in the garment, but no rent ;" they be two 
things, unity and uniformity. The other is, when 
the matter of the point controverted is great, but 
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it is driven to an over great subtilty and obscurity, 
so that it becometh a thing rather ingenious than 
substantial. A man that is of judgment and un- 
derstanding shall sometimes hear ignorant men 
differ, and know well within himself, that those 
which so differ I mean one thing, and yet they 
themselves would never agree ; and if it come so 
to pass, in that distance of judgment, which is 
between man and man, shall we not think that 
God above, that knows the heart, doth not dis- 
cern that frail men, in some of their contradic- 
tions, intend the same thing and accepteth both ? 
There is also a false peace, when the peace is 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance; for all 
colours will agree in the dark. 

FORGIVB AND FORGET. 

Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is but even 
with his enemy; but, in passing it over, he is 
superior ; for it is a prince's part to pardon : and 
Solomon, I am sure, saith, " It is the glory of a 
man to pass over a transgression." That which 
is past is gone and irreconcileable, and wise men 
have enough to do with things present and to 
come ; thereforethey do but trifle with themselves 
that labour in past matters. There is no man 
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doth a wrong for the wrong's sake, but thereby 
to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, 
or the like ; therefore why should I be angry with 
a man for loving himself better than me ? And if 
any man should do wrong merely out of ill-naturd 
why yet it is but like the thorn or brier, which 
prick and scratch, because they can do no other. 

(Lord Bacon's Essays. Goodness, and Goodness of Nature.) 
If a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, 
it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that his 
heart is no island, cut off from other lands, but a 
continent that joins to them : if he be compas- 
sionate towards the afi^ctions of others, it shows 
that his heart is like the noble tree, that is 
wounded itself when it gives the balm : if he 
easily pardons and remits offences, it shows that 
his mind is planted above injuries, so that he 
cannot be shot : if he be thankful for small be- 
nefits, it shows that he weighs men's minds, and 
not their trash: but, above all, if he have St. 
Paul's perfection, that he would wish to be an 
anathema from Christ, for the salvation of his 
brethren, it shows much of a divine nature, and 
a kind of conformity with Christ Himself. 
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*' Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and 
follow me * ;" bat sell not all thou hast, except 
thou come and follow me : that is, except thou 
hast a vocation wherein thou mayest do as much 
good with little means as with great, for, other- 
wise, in feeding the streams thou driest the 
fountains. 

Seek the good of other men, but be not in bon- 
dage to their faces and fancies ; for that is but 
facility, or softness, which taketh an honest mind 
prisoner. 

(Lord Bacon's Essays. Boldness.) 
Certainly, to men of great judgment, bold 
persons are sport to behold; nay, and to the 
vulgar also, boldness hath somewhat of the ridi- 
culous : for if absurdity be the subject of laughter, 
doubt you not but great boldness is seldom without 
absurdity ; especially it is a sport to see, when a 
bold fellow is out of countenance, for that puts 
his face into a most shrunken and wooden pos- 
ture, as needs it must; for in bashfulness the 
spirits do a little go and come; but, with bold 
men, upon like occasion, they stand as a stay, 

^ Matt. xix. 21. 
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like a stale at chess, where it is no mate, but yet 
the game cannot stir. 

(Lord Boeon's Eflsays. Great Place;.) 
Use the memory of thy predeoeasor £uriy and 
tenderly ; for if thou dost not, it is a debt wiD 
sure be paid when thou art gone. If thou haTe 
colleagues, respect them; and rather call them 
when they look not for it, than exdode them 
when they have reason to look to be called. Be 
not too sensible, or too remembering, of thy place, 
in conversation and private answers to suitors; 
but let it rather be said, ** When he sets in place 
he is another man." 

Whosoever is found variable, and changeth 
manifestly without manifest cause, giveth suspi- 
cion of corruption : therefore, always, when thou 
changest thy opinion, or course, profess it plainly, 
and declare it, together with the reasons that 
move thee to change, and do not think to steal it. 

Roughness is a needless cause of discontent: 
severity breedeth fear, but roughness breedeth 
hate. Even reproof from authority ought to be 
grave, and not taunting. 
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(Lord* Bacon's Essays. Empire.) 
It is a principle that the mind of man is more 
cheered and refreshed by profiting in small things 
than by standing at a stay in great. Thus, it is 
a miserable state of mind to have few things to 
desire, and many things to fear; and yet that 
commonly is the case with kings, who, being the 
highest, want matter of desire. Hence it comes 
that princes many times make themselves desires, 
and set their hearts upon toys ; sometimes upon a 
building ; sometimes upon erecting of an order ; 
sometimes upon the advancing of a person ; some- 
times upon obtaining excellence in some art, as 
Nero for playing on the harp ; Domitian for cer- 
tainty of hand with the arrow; Commodus for 
playing at fence ; Caracalla for driving chariots 
and the like. 

This seems incredible to those that know not 
the principle that the mind of man is more cheered 
and refreshed by profiting in small things than by 
standing at a stay in great. 

WISDOM FOR A MAN's SELF. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is 
a shrewd thing in an orchard or garden; and 
^ certainly, men that are great lovers of themselves, 
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iTMte the pablic. 

•df'lare and todetr; and be ao trae to fhwaiL is 

dioabe not feJae Id otfacra, rmriallv to tkfkiar 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

and oountry. It is a poor centre of a man's 
aetioDt, himsdf . It is riglit eaidi. for that onlr 
stands £ut iqion its own eentre; wlicicas aD 
tilings that hare affinity with the h eaieas , more 
vpoa the centre of another, which ther bendit 
The refierring aU to a man's sdf is a desperate 
evil in a servant to a prince, or a citizen in t 
republic ; for wbatsoevo- afEurs paaa sodi a man's 
hands, he crooketh them to his own ends, whidi 
must needs be often eooentric to the ends of his 
master or state. That wbidi maketh the effisct 
more pemicioiis, is, that aU proportion is lost ; it 
were disproportion enoogh for the servant's good 
to be preferred before the master's ; bat yet it is 
a greater extreme when a little good of the ser- 
vant shall carry things against the great good of 
the master's : and yet this is the case of bad 
ofHcers, treasurers, ambassadors, generals, and 
other false and corrupt servants, which set a bias 
upon their bowl, of their own petty ends and 
envies, to the overthrow of their master's great 
and important affairs. 
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(Lord Bacon's Essays. Wisdom for Self.) 
Wisdom for a man's self is, in many branches 
thereof, a depraved thing ; it is the wisdom of rats, 
that will be sure to leave a house before it fall ; it is 
the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger, 
who digged and made room for him ; it is the 
wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when they 
would devour. But that which is specially to be 
noted is, that whereas- they have all their times 
sacrificed to themselves, they become in the end 
themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, 
whose wings they thought by their self- wisdom to 
have pinioned. 

(Lord Bacon's Essays. Despatch.) 
True despatch is a rich thing ; for time is the 
measure of business, as money is of wares, and 
business is bought at a dear hand where there is 
small despatch. The Spartans and Spaniards 
have been noted to be of small despatch ; ** Mi 
venga la muerte de Spagna," " Let my death come 
from Spain," for then it will be sure to be long in 
coming." 

SEEMING WISE. 
(Lord Bacon's Essays. Seeming Wise.) 
Cicero said of Piso, "that when he answered 
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him, he fetched one of his brows up to his fore- 
head, and bent the other down to his chin." 

FRIENDSHIP. 
(Lord Bacon's Essays. Friendship.) 

But little do men perceive what solitude is, and 
how far it extendeth ; for a crowd is not company, 
and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk 
but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love. 
The Latin adage says, " a great city is a great 
solitude," because in a great town friends are 
scattered, so that there is not that fellowship, 
for the most part, which is in less neighbour- 
hoods ; but we may go further, and affirm most 
truly, that it is a mere and miserable solitude to 
want friends, without which the world is but a 
wilderness. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and 
discharge of the fulness of the heart. We know 
diseases* of stoppings and suffocations are the 
most dangerous in the body, and it is not much 
otherwise in the mind; you may take steel to 
open the spleen, flour of sulphur for the lungs ; 
but no receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, 
to whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, 
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hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth 
upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil 
shrift or confession. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus obser- 
veth of his first master, Duke Charles the Hardy, 
namely, that he would communicate his secrets 
with none ; and, least of all, those secrets which 
troubled him most. Whereupon he goeth on, 
and saith, that towards his latter time that close- 
ness did impair and a little perish his understand- 
ing. The parable of Pythagoras is dark, but true, 
** Cor ne edito," — Eat not the heart. Certainly, 
if a man would give it a hard phrase, those that 
want friends to open themselves unto, are canni- 
bals of their own hearts ; but one thing is most 
admirable, which is, that this communicating of a 
man's self to his friend works two contrary effects, 
for it redoubleth joys and cutteth grief in halves ; 
for there is do man that imparteth his joys to his 
friend, but he joyeth the more ; and no man that 
imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth 
the less. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding, as the first is for 
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the afiections ; for friendship maketh indeed a 
fair day in the affections from storm and tempests, 
but it maketh daylight in the understanding out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts ; certain it is, 
that whosoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and understanding do claniy 
and break up in the communicating and discoursing 
with another : he tosseth his thoughts more freely, 
he marshalleth them more orderly, he seeth how 
they look when they are turned into words ; finally, 
he waxeth wiser than himself, and that more by 
an hour's discourse, than by a day's meditation. 
Neither is this second fruit of friendship, in 
opening the understanding, restrained only to 
such friends as are able to give a man counsel, 
(they indeed are best), but even without that a 
man leameth of himself, and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as against 
a stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man 
were better relate himself to a statue or picture, 
than to suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

The best way to represent to life the manifold 

use of friendship, is to cast and see how many 

things there are which a man cannot do himself; 

and then it will appear that it was a sparing 
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speech of the ancients to say, " that a friend is 
another himself \* for that a friend is far more than 
himself. Men have their time, and die many 
times in desire of some things which they princi- 
pally take to heart : the bestowing of a child, the 
finishing of a work, or the like. If a man have a 
true friend, he mav rest almost secure that the 
care of those things will continue after him ; so 
that a man hath, as it were, two lives in his 
desires. A man hath a body, and that body is 
confined to a place ; but where friendship is, all 
offices of life are, as it were, granted to him and 
his deputy, for he may exercise them by his 
friend. How many things are there which a 
man cannot, with any face or comeliness, say or do 
himself ? A man can scarce allege his own 
merits with modesty, much less extol them: a 
man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate or beg, 
and a number of the like ; but all these things are 
graceful in a friend's mouth, which are blushing 
in a man's own. So again, a man's person hath 
many proper relations, which he cannot put off. 
A man cannot speak to his son, but as a father ; to 
his wife, but as a husband; to his enemy but upon 
terms; whereas a friend may speak as the case • 
requires, and not as it sorteth with the person ; 
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but to enumerate these were endless ; I have given 
the role, where a man cannot fitly play his own 
part, if he have not a friend, he may quit the 
stage. 

SUSPICION. 

The best mean to dear the way in this same 
wood of suspicion, is frankly to communicate them 
with the party that he suspects : for thereby he 
shall be sure to know more of the truth of them 
than he did before; and withal shall make that 
party more circumspect, not to give further cause 
of suspicion. 

DISCOURSE. 

I know two noblemen, of the west part of 
England, whereof the one was given to scoff, bat 
kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the other would 
ask of those that had been at the other's table, 
"Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow 
given?" To which the guest would answer, 
" Such and such a thing passed." The lord would 
say, " I thought he would mar a good dinner." 

Discretion of speech is more than eloquence : 
and to speak agreeably to him with whom we 
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deal, is more than to speak in good words, or in 
good order. 

RICHES. 

Riches are for spending, and spending for 
honour and good actions ; therefore extraordinary 
expense must be limited by the worth of the 
occasion ; for volimtary undoing may be as well 
for a man's country as for the kingdom of heaven. 
Certainly, if a man will keep but of even hand, his 
ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of 
his receipts ; and if he think to wax rich, but to 
the third part. 

f 

I cannot call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue ; for as the baggage is to an army, so is 
riches to virtue; it cannot be spared nor left 
behind, but it hindereth the march ; yea, and the 
care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the 
victory : of great riches there is no real use, ex- 
cept it be in the distribution ; the rest is but con- 
ceit ; so saith Solomon, " Where goods increase, 
they are increased that eat them : and what good 
is there to the owners thereof, saving the behold- 
ing of them with their eyes * ?" The personal 
fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 

" Eccl. V. 11. 
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riches : there is a custody of them ; or a power of 
dole and donative of them; or a fieune of them; 
but no solid u^ to the owner. Do yon not see 
what feigned prices are set upon little stones and 
rarities ? and what works of ostentation are un- 
dertaken, because there might seem to be some 
use of great riches ? Seek not proud riches, bat 
such as thou mayest get justly, use soberly, dis- 
tribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly; yet have 
no abstract or friarly contempt of them. " He 
that hasteth to be rich shall not be innocent ^" 

The ways to enrich are many, and most of them 
foul : parsimony is one of the best, and yet is not 
innocent ; for it withholdeth men from works of 
liberality and charity. The improvement of the 
ground is the most natural obtaining of riches ; 
for it is our great mother's blessing, the earth ; 
but it is slow: and yet when men of great 
wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches 
exceedingly. 

I knew a nobleman of England that had the 
greatest audits of any man in my time, a great 
grazier, a great sheep-master, a great timber- 
man, a great collier, a great corn-master, a great 

* Prov. xxviii. 20. 
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lead-man, and so of iron, and a number of the 
like points of husbandry ; so as the earth seemed 
a sea to him in respect of the perpetual importa- 
tion. It was truly observed by one, ** That him- 
self came very hardly to little riches, and very 
easily to great riches." 

The gains of ordmary trades and vocations are 
honest, and furthered by two things, chiefly by 
diligence, and by a good name for good and fair 
dealing. 

RESOLUTION. 

The lads of Sparta, of ancient time, used to be 
scourged upon the altar of Diana, till their bones 
appeared through their flesh, without as much as 
squeaking. 

CUSTOMS, OR HABITS. 

Certainly, custom is most perfect when it be- 
ginneth in early years; this we call education, 
which is, in efiect, but an early custom. Since 
custom is the principal magistrate of man's life, 
let men by all means endeavour to obtain good 
customs. 

USURY* 
(Lord Bacon's Essays. Usury.) 
The usurer is the greatest Sabbath-breaker, 

because his plough goes every Sunday. The 
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osiirer breaketh the first law that was made for 
mankind — " In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt 
eat bread." / say only, " that usury is permitted 
on account of hardness of heart ;" for since there 
must be borrowing and lending, and men are so 
hard of heart as they will not lend freely, usury 
must be permitted. 

TOUTH AND OLD AOB. 

Natures that have much heat and great and 
violent desires and perturbations, are not ripe for 
action till they have passed the meridian of their 
years, as it was with Julius Caesar and Septimus 
Severus ; of the latter of whom it is said, " that 
his youth was full of errors, and even of madness," 
and yet he was the ablest emperor, almost of all 
the list. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of business; 
but the errors of aged men amount but to this, 
that more might have been done or sooner. 

Young men in the conduct and manage of 
actions, embrace more than they can hold; stir 
more than they can quiet ; fly to the end, without 
consideration of the means and degrees; pursue 
some few principles which they have chanced upon 
absurdly; care not to innovate, which draws 
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unknown InconvenieQces ; use extreme remedies 
at first ; and that which doubleth all errors, will 
not acknowledge or retract them, like an unready 
horse, that will neither stop nor turn. Men of 
age object too much, consult too long, adventure 
too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive 
business home to the full period, but content 
themselves with a mediocrity of success. 

VAIN GLORY. 
(Lord Bacon's Essays. Vain Glory.) 
It was prettily devised of iEsop, the fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said, 
" What a dust do I raise !" 

(Lord Bacon's Essays. Anger.) 
Let a man beware that in his anger he reveal 
no secrets ; for that makes him not fit for society : 
and that he do not peremptorily break oflF in any 
business in a fit of anger, but be carefiil to do no 
act that is not revocable. 

MAKING OF FORTUNSS. 

The incessant and Sabbathless pursuit of a 

man*s fortune and interest (although therein we 

could refrain from doing injuries or using evil 

arts), leaves not the tribute of our time which we 
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owe to God; who demandeth to see a tenth of 
our substance, and a seventh (which is more strict) 
of our time ; and it is to small purpose to have an 
erected face toward heaven, and a grovelling spirit 
upon earth. 

CONSCIENCB. 
(Lord ClArendon's Essays, p. 140.) 
The only way to keep the conscience in a pos- 
ture of confidence, and that it may not be op- 
pressed (and no tyranny is so insupportable as the 
oppression of conscience, I mean the oppression 
it suffers from its own guilt) is frequently to re- 
present to its naked view all its deformities ; 
which insensibly produces sadness and remorse, 
and caution against fature assaults ; and we have 
it only in our choice, whether we will then call 
them before us, and take a prospect of them, 
muster them in all their colours, when we can 
upon the matter disarm them, by extracting al^ 
their venom and poison with an unfeigned repen- 
tance, or let them call and break in upon us when 
we are weak and in pain, and not able to bear the 
surprise. 

(Lord Clarendon's Reflections on Happiness.) 
It is a notable injunction that Seneca imposes, 
who knew as well as any man what man cod^ 
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bring himself to, ** Try to make yourself one in 
whose presence you dare not sin." The truth is, 
he hath too little reverence for himself, who dares 
do that in his own presence, which he would be 
ashamed, or not dare to do before another man ; 
and it is for want of acquaintance with ourselves 
and revolving the dignity of our creation, that we 
are without that reverence. 

We see that skill and perfection in the meanest 
and lowest trade is obtained by industry and in- 
struction and observation, and that, with all that 
application, very much time is necessary to it; 
and can we believe that wisdom, which is the 
greatest perfection and highest operation of the 
soul, can be got without industry and labour? 
Can we hope to find gold upon the surface of the 
earth, when we dig almost to the centre of it to 
find lead and tin and the coarser metals ? 

CONVERSATION. 

The conversation with wise and good men can- 
not be overvalued ; it forms the mind and under- 
standing for noble and heroical undertakings, and 
is much to be preferred before the mere learning 
of books, in order to be wise ; but where a good 
foundation of the knowledge and understanding 
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(Talbot's Reflectioiis.) 
So hi firom having leisure upon my hands, I 
have scarce a moment free from the necessarr 
engagements of business and bodily labour : whfle 
I am working hard for bread for myself and family, 
or attending diligently the commands of a strict 
master, to whom I am justly accountable for every 
hour I have, how can I find frequent opportunities 
for studying the word of God, or much time to 
spend in devout meditation? Why, happily, 
much is not required, provided I make the best 
use of what little I have. Some time I must 
needs have on Sundays, and this I may improve; 
I may diligently attend to what I hear at church ; 
I may examine whether my own practice is con- 
formable to what 1 am there taught, and I may 
spend some hours in that day, either in good dis- 
course with such as are able to instruct me, or in 
reading such religious books as are put into my 
hands. 
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Whatever our duty be, let us do it diligently, 
as unto the Lord and not unto men. As subjects, 
children, servants, let us obey our rulers, parents, 
masters ; and if it be the will of Providence to 
disable us for the present from all active service, 
by confining us in chambers of sickness, in a weak 
and useless state, let us set the example of an 
uncomplaining submission and cheerful resigna- 
tion ; and let patience at least have its perfect 
work. 

POVERTY OP SPIRIT. 

This submissive, this humble, this obedient 
disposition, is poverty of spirit ; we ought to 
think nothing beneath us, nor to desire any thing 
but what is allotted to us : we ought to imagine 
nothing our own, and surely, therefore, not our 
time : yet how apt are we to think it quite a hard- 
ship put upon us, if any small portion of it be 
spent disagreeably, and if we have not hours, and 
days, and years, to indulge in careless idleness 
and giddy pleasure. 

A happy and cheerful enjoyment of our being is 
a serious and important duty. Many good per- 
sons, who have deeply dwelt upon the dark view 
of our mortal state, have represented it as utterly 
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unfit and sinful for such creatures, in such a woild, 
to think of any thing but sufiPering and mourning; 
but as sure as our heavenly Father is good to aUi 
and peculiarly so to us, his helpless, new-adopted 
children, so surely they are widely mistaken. 
While we " keep innocence, and take heed to the 
thing that is right," let our cheerful hearts and 
looks confess the goodness of our gracious Master, 
who "gives us rain from heaven, and fruitfiil 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness," 
of Him, who has made every thing good and 
pleasant, who has the tenderest concern for all 
our infirmities, and has provided every support 
and every relief that can make our passage through 
this world tolerable and comfortable to us. 

(Talbot's Reflections. Wednesday.) 
Every innocent entertainment, that keeps up 
the cheerfulness and kindness of society, He 
approves : ** The voice of joy and health is in the 
dwellings of the righteous *." 

Our health can alone be preserved by temper- 
ance, calmness, and industry. Industry, too, makes 
the world look beautiful around us : it turns the 

1 Psalm cxviii. 15. 
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barren wilderness into a fertile pleasant land: 
and, for thorns and thistles, plants the rose-tree 
and the vine ; or sows the tender grass and useful 
corn. Industry preserves us from inclemencies of 
weather, and finds some means to supply every 
want ; it procures us wherewith to give alms to 
the poor, and thereby enables us to lay up a trea- 
sure in heaven. 

How much happier are they, who go through 
the world with an easy good humour, never sus- 
pecting any body means them ill, who does not 
really and seriously hurt them ; passing over every 
trifle ; and by placing themselves above all such 
peevish follies, maintaining more real dignity than 
those who are the proudest ! 

(Talbot's Reflections. Thursday.) 
It is a great mistake, to think there is no supe- 
riority but that which rank and fortune give : 
every one of us may, in something or other, assist 
or instruct some of his fellow-creatures ; for the 
best of human race is poor and needy, and all 
have a mutual dependence on one another ; there 
is nobody that cannot do some good ; and every 
body is bound to do diligently all the good he can. 
It is by no means enough to be rightly disposed : 
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we must be usefiil too ; and take care that, as we 
reap numberless benefits from society, society 
may be the better for every one of us. Every body 
can do something : every body can set a good ex- 
ample, be it to many or to few : every body has 
some one or other whom he can advise, or in- 
struct, or in some way help to guide through life. 
Those who are too poor to give alms, can yet 
give their time, their trouble, their assistance, in 
preparing or forwarding the gifts of others ; in 
considering and representing distressed cases to 
those who can relieve them ; in visiting and com- 
forting the sick and afflicted. Every body can 
offer up their prayers for those who need them, 
which, if they do reverently and sincerely, they 
will never be wanting in giving them every other 
assistance that it should please God to put in their 
power. 

GRATITUDB. 

Who are the people that I ought especially to 
study to make happy ? Are they parents ? What 
a debt of gratitude do I owe them for all their 
pare of me, and for me, in my helpless years? 
How kindly did they bear with the froward infir- 
mities of my childhood; and shall not I, with 
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most affectionate tenderness, support and relieve 
all those which years and cares hring upon them ? 
My more active strength and vigour, my younger 
spirits and clearer thoughts, may now make me, 
in my turn, very helpful to them. 

ANGRY REFLECTIONS. 

Dwelling much in our thoughts on other people's 
unreasonahleness is a sort of revenge, that, like 
all other revenge, hurts ourselves more than them. 
However, to talk over things sometimes a little 
reasonably, and see how the truth stands, is a very 
allowable indulgence, but it must not be allowed 
too often. 

PROSE PASTORALS. 

(Talbot's Prose Pastorals.) 
Ah ! Fhillis, I prefer this way of life, because I 
see you very unhappy in your's. For my own part, 
I have never a moment's uneasiness. I am sensible 
I am doing what I ought : I see myself the com- 
fort of a good old father, who supported my 
helpless infancy, and now wants this return of 
duty in his decrepit age. When I have pinned 
the fold at night, I return home, and cheer him 
with my sight : I. dress his little supper, and par- 
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take it with more pleasure than you have at a 
feast : he, in the mean time, tells me stories of 
his younger days, and instructs me by his expe- 
rience ; sometimes he teaches me a song, like that 
I was singing just now; and, on holyda3r8, I 
read to him out of some good book. This, Phil- 
lis, is my life, I have no great expectations, but 
every cheerful hope that can make the heart light 
and easy. 

Well, Damaris, I shall not dispute your taste : 
my father is well enough, by his own labour, to 
provide for his family ; and my mother set us the 
example of working. It is true, we are poor ; but 
who knows what good fortune may throw in our 
way ? Youth is the time for mirth and pleasure ; 
and I do not care how hardly I fiare, provided I 
can get a silken lining to my hat, and be the lady 
of the May next year. 

O ! Phillis, this is very pretty for the present, 
but in what will it end? Do you think that 
smoothness of face will always last ? Yon decrepit 
old woman, that limps upon her crutches, was 
once, they say, as handsome as you : her vouth 
passed without engaging any body in a real 
affection to her; yet her good name was lost 
among the follies she engaged in. Poverty and 
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age came on together : she has long been a burden 
to the village and herself. If any of her neigh- 
boars now is ill, all suspicions of witchcraft fall 
upon her : she can do nothing to maintain herself, 
and every body grudges her what she has. But I 
talk like an old man's daughter, and am little 
heeded. Go, pretty butterfly, and rejoice in the 
summer of thy days : let me, like the homely but 
industrious ant, lay up some provision for the 
winter. 

Imagine, honest friends, that, instead of a little 
book, I am a good humoured neighbour, come to 
spend an hour with you in cheerful chat; do 
not look upon me as one that is come to 
read you a grave lecture of good behaviour, but 
^ive me the welcome of an agreeable companion. 
Is it in a summer's holyday you take me up ? 
Come, let us go out into the fields, sit down 
under some shady tree, and while the sun shines, 
and the birds sing round us, let us talk over all 
we have to say ; or, is it a winter's evening ? 
draw your seats about the chimney, throw on an- 
other faggot, make a cheerful blaze, and let us be 
comfortable. What is it to us here, if the wind 
blows and the rain beats abroad ? Since we can- 
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not work, let us divert ourselves ; but let us diveit 
ourselves iu a harmless reasonable way, that we 
may turn this idle time to as good aocoont as tiie 
busiest. 

It may be, good neighbour, you are old, lame, 
sickly, have a large family, and little to maintain 
them : alas, poor neighbour ! yet still it is ten to 
one you may be happier than many a nobleman 
and many a prince. I suppose you honest and 
religious : why then the better half is secure, yonr 
mind is easy : you have no load upon your con- 
science, and no need to be afraid even of death. 
But cannot your condition be any way mended ? 
Content is a good thing ; yet success in honest 
endeavours is a better. There is no need of sitting 
sadly down and acquiescing in a miserable lot, till, 
upon mature consideration, we find it to be really 
the will of Providence that we should : and then 
let me tell you, dear friend, Grod is kinder to us 
than our own wishes. Come, pluck up your spirits, 
my friend, and let us see whether the part that 
falls to you is to mend your condition or to 
bear it. 

First, you are old. Well, that is a fault that 
time will not mend indeed — ^but eternity will 
mend it, honest friend. The period will come 
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when your youth shall be renewed, when you 
shall be young and lusty as an eagle, and these 
gray hairs and wrinkles shall be succeeded by im- 
mortal bloom, In the mean time, so much of 
your life is well over ; you are got so far on your 
journey through this vale of tears ; you can reflect 
with pleasure on a great many good lu;tions and 
pious dispositions ; and it peculiarly becomes old 
age to meditate much upon those subjects which 
are, of all others, the most noble and delightful. 
Heaven is the object that shbuld be always in 
their view. How poor are the richest treasures 
of this life compared with the certain expectations 
of the poorest old man that is pious and virtuous. 

(Talbot's Imitations of Ossian.) 
True, Ossian, I delight in songs; harmony 
soothes my soul. It soothes it, O Ossian ; but it 
raises it far above these grassy clouds and rocky 
hills: it exalts it above the vain phantoms of 
clouds, the wandering meteors of the night. 

Listen in thy turn, thou sad son of Fingal — ^let 
thy harp rest for a while, and thy thoughts cease 
to retrace the war and bloodshed of the days that 
are past. Sightless art thou, O Ossian, and sad 
is thy failing age: thine ear is to the hollow blast, 
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and thy expectation is closed in the narrow house: 
thy memory is of the deeds of thy fathers — and 
thy fathers, where are they ? What, O Ossian, 
are those deeds of other times ? They are horror, 
and hlood, and desolation. 

Harp of Ossian, he stiU ! Why dost thou sound 
in the hlast and awake my sleeping hncy ? Deep 
and long has heen its repose : solid are the walls 
that surround me : the idle laugh enters not here: 
why then should the idler tear ? Yet, Ossian, I 
would weep for thee: I would weep for thee, 
Malvina. — But my days are as the flight of an 
arrow : shall the arrow turn aside from its mark ? 

Bright was thy genius, O Ossian ! But darkness 
was in thy heart: it shrank from the light of 
heaven. The lonely dweller of the rock sang in 
vain to thy deafened ear. The Grecian was not 
hlind like thee: on him the true sun never 
dawned; yet he sang, though erroneous, of all 
ruling Providence, and faintly looked up to the 
parent of gods and men. Thy vivid fancy, O 
Ossian, what beheld it but a cloudy flngal ? Vain 
in the pride of ancestry, thou remainest, by choice, 
an orphan in an orphan world. Did never the 
dweller of the rock point out to thy friendless age, 
» kindred higher than the heaven ; a brotherhood 
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wide as the world ; a staff to thy failing steps ; 
a light to thy sightless soul? And didst thou 
reject them, Ossian ? What then is genius, hut a 
meteor hrightness. 

The humhle, the mild, the simple, the unelo- 
quent, with peaceful steps, followed their welcome 
pastor into the fair meads of everlasting verdure ; 
while thou sittest gloomy on the storm-heaten 
hill, and repeating to the angry hlast the hoast of 
human pride, the tales of devastation, of war — 
the deeds of other times. 

The threads of my life, O Carthona, though 
homely, are woven amid others of inestimahle 
tincture. The ties of indissoluhle friendship have 
mingled them among threads of purest gold, the 
richest purple, and the brightest silver. Such are 
the durable textures which heaven has framed in 
the loom of civilized society ; while the scattered 
threads of Fingal's days are like autumnal cob- 
webs, tossed by winds from thorn to thorn; 
whence some few of peculiar whiteness are col- 
lected by the musing bard, when solitary he 
roams amid the pathless wild. 
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CH8SBFULNSSS. 

The enjojing of proper delights fills os witii 
gratitude to their all boantifiiil Dispenser, and 
adds to the bands of society a flowery chain of no 
small strength, and does justice to a £ur worid 
that is full of them. 

When people go out of their own proper charac- 
ter, it is like what silly folks imagine aboat going 
out of the conjurer's circle ; beyond those limits 
you must expect no mercy. 

A day-labourer, who does his utmost at the 
plough and the cart, is a much more respectable 
being. 

CBNSORIOUSNESS. 

A very quick discernment, to avoid speaking or 
thinking severely of the many faults and follies 
this world abounds with, is a proof of an excellent 
temper too, which can be no way constantly sup- 
ported, and made, in its effects, consistent with 
itself, but upon the basis of religious principles. 

MORAL USES OF GBOGRAPUY. 

Can any one imagine riches the soul of life and 
source of joy ? Let him but consider those vast 
tracts of land where the bosom of the earth is 
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filled with glorious gems, and glows with nnnum- 
hered mines of gold : let him consider these coun- 
tries barbarous and wretched, ignorant of almost 
every useful art and speculative science ; untaught 
both in the elegance and use of life : then let him 
see, in some character of civilized generosity at 
home, what it is that gives all the gloss to fortune, 
and whence alone riches derive their lustre. 

This should teach the miser to esteem his riches, 
rather by the treasure spent than by his secret 
hoard. 

IDLE WORDS. 

Do we seriously enough consider, that the re- 
peating an idle story of any person, or spreading 
upon slight grounds a disagreeable report, is act- 
ing most directly contrary to Christian charity — 
should we then listen with complacency, or even 
with careless ears, to the story of such faults, 
frailties, and follies, as are real misfortunes to him ? 

REVERIE. 

" Those wretched fruits what are they ?** "They 
are what support us from one state to another," 
said a plain man, who passed by ; " and our stock 
of gems is gradually increasing, if we keep but 
steadily in the right path, and gently and patiently 
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remove the thorns and briars that molest us, as we 
move towards the country of diamonds.' 
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EXPERIBNCE. 

Walking through the fair, 1 met a bag, of a 
very untoward look, bent almost double with the 
weight of years, her brow wrinkled, and her com- 
plexion weather-beaten. The sight of her dis- 
pleasedme, but she was not to be avoided. "Here," 
said she, offering me a filthy basket, covered at the 
top with thorns, " take your purchase, and make 
much of it." ** My purchase," said I, stepping 
back. "Nay," said she, "even take it;" and 
flung it at my head. But, as she turned away, a 
smile, that began to brighten on her solemn face, 
discovered to me that she was the good fairy Ex- 
perience. I sat down with the encouragement 
this discovery gave me, and begun to examine her 
basket. The thorns it was covered vrith cost me 
a good deal of time to disentangle, and take them 
out with safety to my fingers, but I recollected 
them distinctly every one to be such as had per- 
plexed me, and torn my clothes as I passed along 
the narrow path ; and which, one by one, I had 
gently broken off the boughs while I pursued my 
journey. These were the very individual thorns 
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und briers ; and while I was wondering how they 
could come to be so collected, I came to the bot- 
tom, where I found a row of inestimable pearls, 
equal in number to the briers, large, even, round, 
and of an exquisite polish. 

IDLE WORDS. 
(Sherlock. Discourse xxxvL) 
Idle words may comprehend the reports which 
proceed oftentimes from mere curiosity, and a 
desu-e of hearing and telling news, by which our 
neighbour suffers in his credit or reputation ; and 
questionless these words will be also remembered 
in the day of the Lord. 

Idle words may comprehend the reports of 
envy and malice, by which our neighbour suffers 
in his credit or reputation. To believe without 
sufficient ground, or to report when we do believe 
the ill we hear of others, cannot be excused of 
malice and envy. It is an old saying, "We 
easily believe what we wish;" and if so, to 
believe the evil things spoken of our brother 
willingly is a great mark of an evil disposition, 
and shows at least that we should be pleased if 
they were true; and the restlessness that some 
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ToiadB are under, wfasL die^ itoire pi" M' i^* >^ | ^b 2* 
report, to <&rinirdeL tbemsel'vcsv mad. »|w * f < l tic 
stDCT in tbe neigfehaorfanorf, i&csweis with wkit 
aremdy mind tker do tiu work and dsmigcry d 
the deriL Bat wiiere mat spscMti J>tM«^^ cf i|. 
ic|RKt with, pleasure, and. rcyaice izi tlie scumU; 
dter hare sw^ed in. witk Ae ctorx so modi of the 
cantrirer's malice sad envr, Xbat ^^>? CMig^ ^ ^ 
ranked widi him and not i nd ha d e d under thii 



But diere are odiefs^ who ont of an ttdi of tdk- 
'mg, and knowing odicr people's concerns, have 
dieir heads and tongnes perpetaaDr ranningiqiOD 
die affiurs and bonnesB of their nogldMiiirs. Theie 
pec^le are like the hawkers in the street, die? 
disperse whaterer comes to dieir hand, good or 
had ; if it be but news, it is all one to them ; hj 
which means thej often do a great deal of mis- 
chief, withoat being chargeable with any formed 
malice or design to injure. Bat " in the multi- 
tude of words there wanteth not sin * :" and, when 
men's curiosity leads them beyond their proper 
business, they must answer for the mischief they 
do. He, who is always talking of what does not 
concern him, must needs be guilty of many iib 

» Prov. X. 19 
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words, for which he must answer, and for which 
he will he less ahle to answer, if his words have 
heen prejudicial to the character or credit of an in- 
nocent man. You may well he asked. What had 
you to do to he so very inquisitive and talkative 
of what no ways belonged to you ? TTie Apostle's 
rule is ^ " that you study to he quiet, and mind 
your own husiness." But you may further be' 
asked. How came you to launch so far out of your 
knowledge, as to be in danger of hurting the in- 
terest or good name of your brother ? It is not 
enough that you meant no ill ; it ought to be your 
care, and concern, and study, to do no ill ; and to 
do what proved ill inadvertently, shows that you 
were not so studious to avoid the occasions of evil ; 
if you had, you would not have ventured where 
there was such evident danger of doing harm, as 
there always is, where men will talk much of the 
affairs and characters of others. 

Were it not for such busy talking creatures, 
who listen after all news, it would not be worth a 
malicious man's while to invent a story of his 
enemy. A man cannot carry a story far himself, 
nor would he possibly find many openly to abet 

» lTheBs.iv. 11. 
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IDLE WORDS. Sherlock. 

you know by turns, to receive at your hands their 
sentence, not for the good or evil which they have 
done, but for the good or evil which you have 
heard of them ? How entertaining soever you 
may think this diversion, yet you must remember 
the conclusion of the wise man's advice to the men 
of pleasure, '* Know, that for all things God will 
bring you into judgment ^J 
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Though it is not our duty always to be meditat- 
ing upon the surprising mystery of redemption 
wrought by Christ, or conversing with heaven 
through prayer, and exalted thoughts of the won- 
derful things of God ; yet since this must neces- 
sarily, as we are Christians, be great part of our 
employment, we should even at other times, when 
we are taken up in our worldly afiairs, or in friendly 
conversation, preserve a decorum, and maintain a 
consistency in our character ; and though we are 
not talking directly of the Gospel, yet our " con- 
versation may be as becometh the Gospel of 
Christ * ." For consider that you are a disciple of 
the cross, a candidate for heaven, an adopted son 
of God, a brother of Christ, and a heir of glory ; 

I Eccl. xi. 9. « Phil. i. 27. 
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and tben consider what sort of behavioar and ood- 
versation best become those who sustain so great 
a character. Should such an one spend his time 
and thoughts to utter foolish jests to entertain 
idle minds with idle talk, till they are lost in a 
forgetfolness both of God and themselves, and 
every thing else that concerns either their present 
or future interest ? 

CONVERSATION AND 80CIBTY. 

There are no doubt seasons of relaxation both 
from business and religion, and innocent diver- 
sion maintains the vigour of the mind, as mode- 
rate exercise does the strength of the body ; but 
as exercise must answer the strength and parts 
of an human body, so must your diversion be 
answerable to the temper, and frame, and character 
of a Christian; otherwise exercise destroys the 
man, and diversion corrupts the Christian. 

We are made by nature, that is, by God, to be 
sociable creatures, and therefore in seeking society, 
in cultivating friendships with each other, we fol- 
low the instinct of nature; and what time we 
spend in discourse and mutual converse, if it 
serves no other purpose than to maintain a good 
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friendship and acquaintance, yet cannot be said 
to be mis-spent, because in propagating love and 
good will among ourselves, we serve one end of 
nature, and are doing the work which our Father 
hath given us ; and when company meet, he that 
can talk entertainingly upon common subjects, 
and divert their minds with inoffensive wit, has 
an excellent talent ; and if men are endowed with 
an happy conception, with a liveliness of expres- 
sion to represent their own ideas to others, their 
conversation may be agreeable without exceeding 
the limits of virtue or innocence. 

But further still, God has made us to delight in 
each other's company. We are by nature sociable 
creatures, and there is a pleasure in conversation, 
though we have no end to serve by it, no business 
to discourse of, nor any thing to ask or desire of 
one another : and since Grod has made us sociable 
creatures, and it is his will and express command 
to us, that we love and delight in one another, it 
follows, that it is very lawful and commendable for 
men to meet for this purpose, for the improving 
and maintaining mutual love and friendship : and 
then another end of speech is to be a bond of 
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society, to be a means of bringing and keeping 
men together. 

If it does appear that men may meet for mutual 
society and conversation, it follows that nothing 
can render conversation unlawful that is not sinfol; 
for God made us for the society of each other, and 
has commanded us to love each other ; and there- 
fore, if our discourses are friendly and social, they 
are so far virtuous, as they serve the end of nature. 

Men may talk of many subjects, which have no 
present profit or instruction in them, and yet they 
may serve this end of conversation, of making 
men delight in each other's company ; and, since 
love and friendship are such great Gospel-virtues, 
a man may safely dedicate some hours in the day 
to them without a prospect of serving any other 
end, and yet be virtuously employed. How often 
is it seen, that men, by meeting accidentally, and 
discoursing only upon common subjects, come to 
have a good liking to each other, which by de- 
grees improves into love and kindness ? How 
often, too, are the greatest enemies reconciled, by 
being brought into company together ? And will 
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you say the time is ill-spent which ends so profit- 
ably, so much to the glory of God, and the good 
of men ? 

At proper seasons, and in proper company, w6 
ought to choose nobler themes : we have all the 
works of nature before us; we have the history of 
Providence through many ages faithfully preserved 
in the Sacred Records ; and we cannot be excused 
in overlooking these great subjects. We owe, 
likewise, to one another whatever each wants ; we 
should comfort the weak, instruct the simple, 
rebuke the sinner, rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and mourn with them that mourn. To 
neglect the proper opportunities of performing 
these duties, is a fault not to be extenuated. But 
then they are as improper at some times as they 
are proper at others ; and when well-minded, but 
weak men, unskilfully break in upon these sub- 
jects, all that they get by it is the pity of good 
men, and the scorn and contempt of the wicked. 

A man may incur the guilt of omitting his duty, 

whilst he spends his time in this kind of discourse ; 

and so he may if he spends his time in business or 

religion. If your friend or relation wants your 
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immediate help, and you will stand disputing 
or discoursing on religion, yoa incur a breach of 
charity, and are guilty of a sin of omission. So 
if you waste your time in talking impertinently, 
when you ought to be at your business or calling, 
to the neglect or impoverishing of your family ; 
or if you leave no room for the duties of religion, 
no doubt but you are very guilty : but your guilt 
does not arise from the nature of your conversa- 
tion, but from your misapplicaticNi, fr-om the n^- 
lect of your proper business and duty ; and your 
guilt will be the same, if you mis-spend your time, 
though you discourse upon &ub|ects ever so gr^ 
and momentous. 
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CONTSNTMBNT. 

(Sir W. Temple.) 
The only way for a rich man to be healthy is by 
exercise and abstinence, to live as if he wus poor ; 
which are esteemed the worst parts of poverty. 

Sir W. Temple relates, " The old man near the 
Hague, that served my house from his dairy, 
grew so rich that he gave it over ; bought ahonse 
and furnished it at the Hague, resolving to Uve 
at ease the rest of his hf e ; grew so weary of 
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being idle, he sold it, and returned again to his 
dairy." 

ACCOMMODATION TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Quiry, a little Moor that rode postilion, his 
philosophy ; that, when he could not get off his 
boots at night, said he knew as good a way — to 
go and sleep with them on. 

(Spenser.) 

Life have I worn out thrice thirty years. 
Some in much joy, many in fears ; 
Yet never complain' d of cold or heat. 
Of winter storm, or summer sweat ; 
But gently took all that ungently came. 

TO-MORROW. 
(Cowley, from Martial, a Latin Author.) 

To-morrow you will live, you always cry : 
In what far country does this morrow lie. 
That 'tis so mighty long ere it arrive ? 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 
'Tis so far fetched this morrow, that I fear 
'Twill be both very old and very dear. 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does say : 
To-day itself s too late ; the wise liv'd yester- 
day. 
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RELIGION. 
(Blair.) 
Neither human wisdom, nor human virtue, un- 
supported by religion, are equal to the trying situa- 
tions that occur in life. By the shock of tempta- 
tion, how frequently have the most virtuous in- 
tentions been overthrown ? Under the pressure 
of disaster, how often has the greatest constancy 
sunk ? Destitute of the favour of God, you are 
in no better situation, with all your boasted abili- 
ties, than orphans left to wander in a trackless 
desert, without any guide to conduct them» or any 
shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. 
By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of 
the world. By piety and prayer, seek the pro- 
tection of the God of heaven. 

OLD AGE. 

He who wishes to render his old age comfort- 
able, should study betimes to enlarge and improve 
his mind ; and by inquiry, by reading and reflect- 
ing, to acquire a taste for useful knowledge. This 
will provide for him a great and noble entertain- 
ment when other entertainments leave him. If 
he bring into the solitary retreat of age a vacant, 
uninformed mind, where no knowledge dawns, 
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where no ideas rise, which has nothing to feed 
upon within itself, many a heavy and comfortless 
day he must necessarily pass. 

When a man declines into the vale of years, he 
depends more on the aid of his friends, than in any 
other period of his life, Then is the time when 
he would especially wish to find himself sur- 
rounded by some who love and respect him ; who 
will bear with his infirmities, relieve him of his 
labours, and cheer him with their society. Let 
him, therefore, now in the summer of his days, 
while yet active and flourishing, by acts of season- 
able kindness and beneficence ensure that love, 
and by upright and honourable conduct lay founda- 
tion for that respect, which in old age he would 
wish to enjoy. 

A good conscience, peace with God, and the 
hope of heaven, are the most effectual consolations 
a man can possess, when the evil days shall 
come, wherein, otherwise, he is likely to find little 
pleasure. The regular tenor of a virtuous and 
pious life, spent in the faithful discharge of all the 
duties of our station, will prove the best prepara- 
tion for old age, for death, and for immortality. 
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A joyless and dreary season it -will prove if yoa 
arrive at it with an unimproved, or corrupted mind. 
For old age, as for every other thing*, a certain 
preparation is requisite ; and that preparation con- 
sists chiefly in three particulars ; in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, of friends, of virtue. Without 
these three requisites all the wealth vire can lay up 
in store will prove insufficient for making* our lat- 
ter days pass smoothly away. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon 
the state of his own mind, than upon any one ex- 
ternal circumstance; nay more than all external 
things put together. " Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life ^" 

MANHOOD. 

It is a great trial of wisdom to make our retreat 
from youth with propriety ; to assume the charac- 
ter of manhood, without exposing ourselves to re- 
proach, by an unseasonable remainder of juvenility 
on the one hand, or by precise and disgusting for- 
mality on the other. 

YOUTH. 

Fly from idleness, as from the certain parent of 

1 Prov. iv. 23. 
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guilt and ruin. And under idleness I include, not 
mere inaction only, but all that circle of trifling 
occupations, in which too many saunter away their 
youth, perpetually engaged in frivolous society, 
or public amusements ; in the labours of dress, 
or the ostentation of their persons. Is this the 
foundation which you lay for future usefulness 
and esteem ? By such accomplishments, do you 
hope to recommend yourselves to the thinking 
part of the world, and to answer the expectations 
of your friends and your country ? Amusement 
youth requires : it were vain, it were cruel to pro- 
hibit them. But, though allowable as the relaxa- 
tion, they are most culpable as the business of the 
young. For then they become the gulf of time 
and the poison of the mind. They foment bad 
passions. They weaken the manly powers. They 
sink the native vigour of youth into contemptible 
effeminacy. 

In youth, the habits of industry are most easily 
acquired : in youth the incentives to it are strong- 
est, from ambition and from duty, from emulation 
and hope, from all the prospects which the begin- 
ning of life affords. If, dead to these calls, you 
already languish in slothful inaction, what will be 
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able to quicken the more slug'gisb current of ad- 
vancing years ? Industry is not only the instrn- 
roent of improvement, but the foundation of 
pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to the true en- 
joyment of life, as the relaxed and feeble state of 
an indolent mind. He who is a stranger to 
industry, may possess, but he cannot enjoy. For 
it is labour only which gives the relish to pleasures. 
It is the appointed vehicle of every good to man. 

Redeeming your time from dangerous wastes 
of it, seek to fill it with employment which you 
may review with satisfaction. Whatever you pur- 
Sue, be emulous to excel. Generous ambition, 
and sensibility to praise, are, especially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Remember 
always, that the years which now pass over yonr 
heads leave permanent memorials behind them. 
From your thoughtless minds they may escape; 
but they remain in the remembrance of God. 
They form an important part of the register of your 
life. They will hereafter bear testimony, either 
for or against you, at that day when, for all your 
actions, but particularly for the employment of 
youth, you must give an account to God. 
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As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the 
invariable laws of nature, affects the production of 
that which succeeds; so, in human life, every 
period of our age, according as it is well or ill 
spent, influences the happiness of that which is to 
follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward 
accomplished and flourishing manhood ; and such 
manhood passes of itself without uneasiness, into 
respectable and tranquil old age. If the spring 
put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
beauty, and in autumn no fruit*: so, if youth be 
trifled away without improvement, manhood will 
be contemptible, and old age miserable. 

THE DIVINE BEING. 

Where can any object be found so proper to 
kindle these warm and generous emotions, as the 
Father of the universe, and the Author of all 
felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you con- 
template that grandeur and majesty which his 
works every where display ? untouched by grati- 
tude, can you view that profusion of good, which, 
in the pleasing season of youth, his beneficent 
hands pour around you ? Happy in the love and 
affection of those with whom you are connected, 
look up to the Supreme Being, as the inspirer of 
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all the ftieudship which has ever been shown yoa 
by others; himself your best and your first friend: 
formerly the support of your infemcy, and the 
guide of your childhood; now the guardian of 
your youth, and the hope of your coining years. 
View religious homage as a natural expression of 
gratitude to him for all his goodness. Consider 
it as the service of the God of your fathers. 

VIRTUE. 

Be assured, that whatever is to be your profes- 
sion, no education is more necessary to your suc- 
cess, than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions 
and habits. This is the universal preparation 
for every character, and every station of life. Bad 
as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. 
In the usual course of human affairs, it will be 
found, that a plain understanding, joined with 
acknowledged worth, contributes more to pros- 
perity than the brightest parts without probity 
and honour. 

CONSCIBNCB. 
(Selden.) 
1. He that hath a scrupulous conscience, is 
like a horse that is not well weighed ; he starts 
at every bird that flies out of the hedge. 
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2. An intelligent man will do that which ar 
tender-con8cienced man dares not do, by reason of 
his ignorance ; the other knows there is no hurt : 
as a child is afraid to go into the dark, when a 
man is not, because he knows there is no danger. 

3« If we. once come to leave that unloose, 

as to pretend conscience against law, who 

knows what inconvenience will follow ? for, thus, 

suppose an Anabaptist comes and takes my 

horse ; I sue him : he tells me he did according 

to his conscience ; his* conscience tells him all 

things are common amongst the saints ; what is 

mine is his ; therefore you do ill to make such a 

law. If anv man takes another's horse he shall 

be hanged: what can I say to this man? He 

does according to his conscience. Why is not he 

as honest a man as he that pretends a ceremony 

established by law is against his conscience ? 

Generally to pretend conscience against law is 

dangerous : in some cases haply we may. 

4. Some men make it a case of conscience, 
whether a man may have a pigeon-house, because 
his pigebnis eat other folks' com. But there is no 
such thing as conscience in the business; the 
matter is whether he be a man of such quality, 
that the state allows him to have a dove-house : 
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if 80, there is an end of the basiness ; his pigeons 
have a right to eat where they please themselves. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Charity to strangers is enjoined in the text; 
by strangers is there anderstood, those that are 
not of your own kin, strangers to your blood, not 
those yon cannot tell whence they came ; that is, 
be charitable to your neighbours, whom you know 
to be honest poor people. 

BVIL SPEAKING. 

He that speaks ill of another, commonly be- 
fore he is aware makes himself such a one as he 
speaks against ; for, if he had civility or breed- 
ing, he would forbear such kind of language. 

HUMILITY. 

There is a humility we may term excessive. If 
a man does not take notice of that excellency and 
perfection that is in himself, how can he be thank- 
ful to God, who is the author of all excellency and 
perfection ? Nay, if a man hath too mean an 
opinion of himself, it will render him unservice- 
able to God and man. 
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OIYINO MBAT TO A DOG. 
(Boyle's Reflections.) 

Observe this dog : I hold him oat meat, and 
my inviting voice loudly encomtiges and invites 
him to take it : it is, indeed, held higher than he 
can leap ; and yet if he leap not at it, I do not give 
it him ; bat if he do, I let it fall half way into his 
mouth. Not unresemblingly God deals with us ; 
He shows and holds forth to us (the soul's true 
aliment) eternal glory ; and his most gracious 
word summons and animates us to attempt it. 
Alas ! it is far above the reach of our endeavours 
and deserts ; and yet, if we aspire not to it, and 
strive not for it, in vain do we expect : but if we 
faithfully do what in us lies, and our endeavours 
strain themselves to the utmost, God mercifully 
allows the will for the effect, and what our en- 
deavours want of reaching up to, his grace and 
acceptance brings down. 

DISTILLING ROSBS. 
(Boyle, Reflection 2.) 

Am I ill-advised thus hastily to deprive myself 

of the flowers I most love ? By distilling the 

spirit of my roses, though I cannot preserve them, 

I can preserve that spirituous and ethereal part of 

them, for whose sake it is that I so much prize 
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and cherish this sort of flowers, which hy this 
means I preserve, not indeed in the fading hody, 
hut in the nohler and ahstracted quititessence. 
Thus, he that sees a charitahle person liberally 
part with that money which otiiers are so fond of* 
if he be a stranger to the operations of faith and 
the promises of the Gospel, will be apt to mistake 
the Christian's liberality for folly or profusion, and 
to think that he is fallen oat with his money. But 
he that remembers how dear a prospect, and how 
absolute a disposal of the future, the " Scripture of 
truth '" (to use an angel's expression) ascribes to 
him, that bade the disciples "make themselves 
friends of the uncertain Mammon, that when we 
fail, they may receive us into everlasting habita- 
tions '," and the inestimable advantage, with which 
we shall receive in heaven whatever we employ in 
pious uses here on earth, will conclude this way 
of parting with our wealth the surest and gain- 
fullest way of preserving it. Since the Christian, 
by parting with what, however, he could not 
long keep, shall, by Grod's munificent goodness, 
obtain a much more valuable treasure, that he 
shall never lose. 

' Dan. X. 21. » Luke xvi. 9. 
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On his horse stumbling in a very smooth road. 
(Boyle, Reflection 3.) 

This jade has this very eveniDg carried me safely 
through ways where stumbles were so much to be 
expected, that they were to have been forgiven ; 
and now, in a place so smooth, that sure she could 
not falter in it, only out of curiosity and trial, she 
fedls under me so lubberly, that I as much admired 
my escape as danger : but it is too usual with us 
unfalteringly to traverse adversity's rough ways 
and stumble in prosperity's smoothest paths. The 
observation is almost as old as prosperity, that 
fortune ruins more persons whilst she embraces 
them than whilst she would crush them. I have 
sometimes wished myself in the lists with that be- 
witching enemy, prosperity; but upon second 
thoughts, I judge it better to leave the choice of 
my antagonist to Him, who not only best knows 
my strength, but gives it me ; especially when I 
consider, that we are all of us naturally such 
stumblers that ** even the just man falls seven 
times a day *," and as it is observed in stumblers, 
that they are most so in a fair way. 



* Prov. xxiv. 16. 
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Looking through a perspeciiye glass upon a vessel wd stts* 
pected to give us chase, and to be a pirate. 

This glass does, indeed, approach the distrusted 
vessel, but it approaches it only to our eyes, not to 
our ship. If she be not making up to us, this harm- 
less instrument will prove no loadstone to draw her 
towards us; and if she be, it will put us into a better 
readiness to receive her. Such another instru- 
ment in relation to death, is the meditation of 
it ; for though most men as studiously shun all 
thoughts of death, as if we could exempt ourselves 
^m being mortal by forgetting that we are so ; 
yet does this meditation bring death nearer to us, 
without at all lessening the real distance betwixt 
us and him. If our last enemy be not yet ap- 
proaching us, this innocent meditation will no 
more quicken his pace than direct his steps ; and 
if he be, without hastening his arrival, it will pre- 
pare us for his reception. I will endeavour to 
" take heed to myself, lest that day come upon me 
unawares '." 

Upon his coach being stopped in a narrow lane. 
They that are going on foot to the same place 
this coach should carry me to, find not their pas- 

' Luke xxi. 34. 
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sage hindered, nor their way obstructed by that 
which keeps me here ; and were I disposed to 
leave my coach behind, and foot it after them, 
I might, in their company, sooner reach the place 
my designs and afiairs call me to, than I shall, 
probably, be supplied with hopes of getting quickly 
out from hence. So, those whom their adverse 
fortune, or a noble scorn, hath stripped of, or re- 
leased from, these troublesome and entangling eX" 
temals, may tread the paths of life nimbly and 
cheerfully, being unstopped by many obstacles 
that intercept the progresses of others. 



GOODNESS OF PROVIDENCE. 

When I think, how many inevitable mischiefs 
our own appetites or vices expose us to, by acts of 
intemperance and practices of sin, whereby we 
provoke the Creator to punish us — ^when I con- 
sider this, and consequently how many mischiefs 
he must escape who arrives at gray hairs ; I con- 
fess, the commonness of the sight cannot keep me 
from some wonder to see an old man, especially if 
he be any thing healthy. By our unthankful heed- 
lessness we do, as it were, necessitate providence 
to deprive us of its wonted supports, in order to 
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make us sensible that we did enjoy, and that we 
always need them. 

HANDING A PLATB. 
(Boyle, Reflection 6.) 
Through how many hands hath this plate passed 
before it came to mine ! and yet, though I bowed 
to every one of those that helped to convey it, I 
kept my chief and solemnest acknowledgments for 
the fair lady that sent it. Why shouldst thou not, 
O my soul, instruct thy gratitude to tread in the 
steps of thy civility ? When thou receivest any 
blessing from ** that Father of light, from whom 
every good and perfect gift comes down," pay 
a fitting share of thy thanks to them that hand it 
to thee ; but through all these means, look prin- 
cipally to that God that sends it. Let not the 
pipe usurp upon the string ; (that were as absurd 
as it were for me to kiss my hand to the plate ; or, 
at least, to those that help to convey it, with 
a neglect of the lady) but so pay thy due acknow- 
ledgments to the reachers, that thou be sure to 
reserve thy principal thanks and highest strain of 
gratitude for the Giver. 

CONFIDENCE IN THE POWERS THAT BB. 

Ordinary men may often think that imprudent, 
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"whilst they consider it only in itself, which in its 
congruity to the rest of the prince's designs may 
be politic enough : and a private whisper, or the 
intimation from an unsuspected spy, or an inter- 
cepted letter, or divers other things, unperceived 
by those that are not of the state cabal, may make 
it wise to do several things, which, to those who 
look only at the actions, without knowing the 
motives, may appear unpolitic (and would indeed 
be so, were it not for these reasons), which yet 
ought to be as little divulged as disobeyed. So 
that the people's forwardness to quarrel with the 
transactions of their prince, is usually compounded 
of pride and ignorance, and is most incident to 
those that do not sufficiently understand either 
state affairs or themselves ; and whilst they judge 
upon incompetent information, even when their 
superiors are in fault, they may themselves be so 
for censuring them. 

INSUBORDINATION AND CONCEIT. 

It may be a question, whether it be more preju- 
dicial to commonwealths, to have rulers that are 
mean statesmen, or to have a multitude of subjects 
that think themselves to be wise ones, and are for- 
ward to censure what is done by their magistrates, 
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either because it is done by their superiors, or be- 
cause it is not done by themselves. 

CIVILITT AND HOSPITALITT. 

(Boyle's Reflections, p. 77*) 
I could not without much scruple as well as im- 
patience, allow myself to spend some part of my 
time in such kind of entertainments some persons 
spend most of theirs in, were it not that, looking 
upon civihty as a virtue, and hospitality as, in 
some cases, a duty, and upon both of them as 
things of good report, I can think those hourt 
they make one spend may be justly cast to their 
accounts ; so that the duty of exercising civility 
makes me look upon as justifiable, though un- 
pleasant, those expressions of it, which, in them- 
selves considered, I could not reflect upon without 
indignation, and could not but think very much 
below any man, whom education has fitted for the 
exercise of reason, or whom religion has elevated 
to the hopes of heaven. 

INTBRCOURSE WITH THE WORLD. 

And trust me, Lendamor, it is no such useless 
performance as you may think it, for a man of 
known piety and parts, by conversing with the 
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children of this generation, to dare to own reli- 
gion among those/ who dare to deride it ; to keep 
alive and excite a witness for God and good 
things in their consciences ; to let them see, and 
make them (at least inwardly), acknowledge the 
heauty of a pious, industrious, and well ordered 
course of life ; to convince them that it is not for 
want of knowing the vanities they dote on, that 
he despises them ; to show that a man who denies 
himself their sinful jollities can live contented 
without them; and to manifest, by a real and 
visible demonstration, that a virtuous and dis- 
creet life is no impracticable, no more than a 
melancholy thing, even in bad times, and among 
bad men. 

Upon one drinking water out of the brim of his hat, and 
pouring some remains of it upon the ground, when he 
might, if he had pleased, have stooped down and drank 
directly out of the river. 

That this way sufficed him fully to quench his 
thirst, we may easily gather, by his pouring away 
some remains of the water as superfluous. Thus, 
to a sober man, provided he have a competency 
of estate suited to his needs and condition, it mat- 
ters not very much, whether that competency be 
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afforded bim by a moderate or by an exuberant 
fortune ; and oftentimes it is more safe and con- 
venient, and no less satisfactory, to receive this 
competency out of tbat wbicb is but a little, than 
out of tbat wbicb is a great deal more than 
enougb. 

I dare not absolutely condemn tbose tbat think 
not tbe necessities of nature tbe only measures of 
a competency of fortune: for tbougb be that 
wants not tbem, bas no cause to quarrel with 
providence ; yet custom bas so entailed some ways 
of expense upon some stations in tbe woi^ld, that 
'since a man can scarce live witbout tbem, witbont 
disgrace, tbere are but few wbo do not tbink that 
wbat is more tban enougb for one may be less 
than enougb for anotber. 

But be tbat bas in tbis liberal sense, a sufficiency 
of outward goods, is metbinks but ill-advised as 
well as untbankful, if be repine at bis portion, 
because it is inferior to tbat of tbe famously rich : 
for tbougb an unwieldy affluence may afford some 

ft 

empty pleasure to tbe imagination, yet tbat small 
pleasure is far from being able to counterviul the 
imbittering cares tbat attend an overgrown fortune. 
Wbatever tbe inexperienced may imagine, the 
frequent and sad complaints of tbe ricb tbemselTes 
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suffidently manifest, that it is but an uneasy condi- 
tion that makes our cares necessary for things that 
are merely superfluous. 

On seeing a branch of coral among a great prince's col- 
lection of curiosities. 

The present and future condition of a Christian, 
is not ill represented by what we take notice of in 
coral ; for whilst that shrub yet lives, and re- 
mains fastened to its native earth or soil, it grows 
in an obscure region of the world, and is perpetually 
surrounded and overflown by the brackish and un- 
pleasant waters of the sea, and oftentimes exposed 
to the irregular agitations of its waves. Besides, 
the substance of this plant (as those that should 
know inform us), is but soft and tender under 
water, and its colour but sad and unlively ; nor is 
it, like the tulip, or the rose-bush, adorned with 
any pleasant verdure, and much less does it 
flourish with gaudy colours. Whilst it remains 
under water, the excellency of it does so little dis- 
close itself, that men sail over it, without suspect- 
ing or dreaming they have any thing precious 
under their feet ; and by the fishes, in whose ele- 
ment it grows, it is passed by wholly unregarded. 
But when this unheeded coral comes to be torn off 
from its root, and plucked out of its soil, and so is 
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killed i^. the capacity of a plant, it then exchanges 
the dark and unquiet place it was confined to« for 
a more elevated and lightsome region ; and instead 
of sharing the fate of common shrubs and flowers, 
first to degenerate into fading colours and offen- 
sive smells, and then to perish either by rotten- 
ness or fire ; our coral, by the violence offered to 
it, acquires a delightfal redness, together with a 
solidity and a durableness, that makes it a thing 
so lovely and immortal, that it serves for an orna- 
ment for the cabinets of princes. 

FBMALB SOCIBTT. 

(James Fordyce, D. D.) 

To form the manners of men various causes 

contribute ; but nothing, I apprehend, so much as 

the turn of the women with whom they converse. 

Those who are most conversant with women of 

virtue and understanding will be always found the 

most amiable characters, other circumstances being 

supposed alike. Such society, beyond every thing 

else, rubs off the corners, that give many of our 

sex an ungracious roughness. It produces a 

polish more perfect, and more pleasing, than that 

which is received from a general commerce with 

the world. This last is often specious, but com- 
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monly superficial. The other is the result of 
gentler feelings, and a more eloquent humanity : 
the heart itself is moulded ; habits of undissembled 
courtesy are formed ; a certain flowing urbanity 
is acquired : violent passions, rash oaths, coarse 
jests, indelicate language of every kind, are pre- 
cluded and disrelished. Understanding and vir- 
tue^' by being often contemplated in the most en- 
gaging lights, have a sort of assimilating power. 
I do not mean thst the men I speak of will be- 
come feminine : but their sentiments and deport- 
ment will contract a grace. Their principles will 
have nothing ferocious or forbidding ; their aflPec- 
tions will be chaste and soothing at the same 
time. In their case the gentleman, the man of 
worth, and the Christian, will melt insensibly and 
sweetly into one another. 

BDUCATION. 

I admire the happy mixture of affection and 
skill which you display in assisting nature, not 
forcing her — in moulding the behaviour without 
constraint. I observe you prudently overlooking 
a thousand childish follies. You forgive any but 
falsehood or obstinacy : you commend as often 
as you can: you reprove only when you must 
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and then yon do it to purpose, with moderation 
and temper; hat with solemnity and firmnessi 
till you haye carried your point. You are at pains 
to excite honest emulation; you take care to 
avoid every appearance of partiality ; to convince 
your dear charge that they are all dear to you, 
that superior merit alone can entitle to superior 
favour, that you will deny to none of them what 
is proper, hut that the kindest and most suhmis- 
sive will he always preferred. At times you even 
partake in their innocent amusements, as if one 
of them : that they may love you as their friend, 
while they revere you as their parent. In graver 
hours you insinuate knowledge and piety hy your 
conversation and example, rather than hy formal 
lectures and awful admonitions. And finally, to 
secure, as far as possible, the success of all, you 
dedicate them daily to God, with the most fervent 
supplications for his blessing. 

TAXES. 

(B. Franklin's Essays.) 
"Friends," says he, "the taxes are, indeed, 
very heavy, and, if those laid on by the govern- 
ment were the only ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them ; but we have many 
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others, and mnch more grieyous to some of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by onr idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four times as 
much by our folly ; and from these taxes the com- 
misuoners cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing 
any abatement. However, let us hearken to good 
advice, and something may be done for us : ' Grod 
helps them that help themselves,* as poor Richard 
says. 

" It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one tenth part of their time, 
to be employed in its service : but idleness taxes 
many of us more : sloth, by bringing on diseases, 
absolutely shortens life. ' Sloth, like rust, con- 
sumes faster than labour wears, while the used key 
is always bright,' as poor Richard says. 'But 
dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of,' as poor Richard 
says. How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep ! forgetting that ' the sleeping fox 
catches no poultry, and' that there will be sleeping 
enough in the grave,' as poor Richard says." 

VALUE OF TIME. 

" If time be of all things the most precious, wast- 
ing time must be, as poor Richard says, ' the great- 
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est prodigality ;' since, as he elsewhere tells as, 
' lost time is never found again :' and what we 
call time enough always proves little enough : let 
us then up and he doing and doing to the purpose : 
hy diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 
' Sloth makes all things difficult, hut industry aU 
easy : and he that riseth late must trot all day; 
and shall scarce overtake his husiness at night; 
while laziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon 
overtakes him. Drive thy husiness, let not that 
drive thee; and early to hed and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise,' as 
poor Richard says." 

BETTER TIMES. 

" So what signifies wishing and hoping for 
better times? We may make these times bet- 
ter, if we bestir ourselves. Industry need not 
wish, and he that lives upon hope will die 
fasting. There are no gains without pains ; then 
' help hands, for I have no lands,' or, if I have, 
they are smartly taxed. ' He that hath a trade 
hath an estate ; and he that hath a calling hath an 
office of profit and honour,' as poor Richard says: 
but then the trade must be worked at, and the call- 
ing well followed, or neither the estate nor the 
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office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are in- 
dustrious we shall never starve ; * for at the work- 
ing man's house hunger looks in, but dares not 
enter.' Nor will the bailiff or the constable 
enter ; for * industry pays debts, while despair 
increaseth them.' ' Then plough deep while slug- 
gards sleep, and you shall have com to sell and 
to keep.' Work while it is called to-day, for you 
know not how much you may be hindered to- 
morrow. * One to-day is worth two to-morrows,' 
as poor Richard says ; and further, ' never leave 
that till to-morrow which you can do to-day.' 
If you were a servant, would you not be ashamed 
that a good master should catch you idle ? Are 
you then your own master. Be ashamed to catch 
yourself idle, when there is so much to be done 
for yourself, your family, your country, your 
Queen. 

" Handle your tools without mittens ; remember 
that ' the cat in gloves catches no mice,' as poor 
Richard says. It is true, there is much to be 
done, and perhaps you are weak-handed; but 
stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects ; 
for ' constant dropping wears away stones ; and by 
diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the 
cable ; and little strokes fell great oaks.' 
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" Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to gain 
leisure ; and since thou art not sore of a minute, 
throw not away an hour. Leisure is time for 
doing something useful; this leisure the dili- 
gent man will obtain, but the lazy man never; 
for a life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things. Many, without labour, would live by 
their wits only, but they break for want of stock ; 
whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and 
respect. * Fly pleasures, and they will follow 
you. The diligent spinner has a large shift ; and 
now I have a sheep and a ^ cow, every body bids 
me good morrow.* 



» >» 



1 never saw an oft-removed tree. 

Nor yet an oft-removed family. 

That throve so well as those that settled be. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 

If you would have your business done, go ; if 
not, send. 

He that by the plough would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive. 
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The eye of a master will do more work than 
hoth his hands* 

Want of care does us more damage than want 
of knowledge. 

Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your 
purse open. 

In the afliirs of this world men are saved not 
by faith but by the want of it. 

If you would have a faithful servant, and one 
that you like, serve yourself. 

A little neglect may breed great mischief ; for 
want of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of 
a shoe the horse was lost, and for want of a horse 
the rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by 
the enemy ; and all for want of a little care about 
a horse-shoe nail. 

A man may, if he knows not how to save as he 
gets, " keep his nose all his life to the grind-stone 
and die not worth a groat at the last. A fat 
kitchen makes a lean will." 
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What maintains one vice will bring' up two 
children. 

Many a little makes a mickle. 

Who dainties love, shall beggars prove. 

Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long 
thou shalt sell thy necessaries. 

Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets, put out 
the kitchen fire, as poor Richard says. 

It is easier to suppress the first desire than to 
satisfy all that follow it. 

It is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, 
as for the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 

It is however a folly soon punished; for as 
poor Richard says, " Pride that dines on dainties, 
sups on contempt ; pride breakfasted with plenty, 
dined with poverty, and supped with infamy." 



'* The second vice is lying, the first, is rannipg 
in debt." *' Lying rides on debt's back." 
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Free-bom Englishmen ought not to be 
ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to' any man 
living. Bat poverty often deprives a man of all 
spirit and virtue. ** It is hard for an empty bag 
to stand upright." 

*' For age and want save while you may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day." 

Grain may be temporary and uncertain, but 
ever, while you live, expense is constant and cer- 
tain ; and " It is easier to build two chimneys 
than to keep one in fiiel," 

'* Get what you can, and what you get hold ; 
Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into 
gold." 

AN OLD TRADESMAN. 

Remember that time is money. He that can 
earn ten shillings a day by his labour, and goes 
abroad, or sits idle one half of the day, though he 
spends but sixpence during his diversion or idle- 
ness, ought not to reckon that the only expense ; 
he has really spent, or rather thrown away, five 
shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets 
his money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives 
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me the interest, or so much as I can make of it, 
daring that time. This amounts to a connderable 
sum where a man has good and krge credit and 
makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific, generating 
nature. Money can produce money, and its off- 
spring can produce more, and so on. FiTe shillings 
turned is six, turned again it is seven and three 
pence, and so on, till it becomes an hundred 
pounds. The more there is of it, the more it pro- 
duces every turning, so that profits rise quicker 
and quicker. He that kills a breeding sow de- 
stroys all her offspring to the thousandth genera- 
tion. He that murders a crown destroys all that 
it might have produced. 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat 
a day. For this little sum (which may be daily 
wasted either in time or expense unperceived) a 
man of credit may, on his own security, have the 
constant possession of an himdred pounds. So 
much in stock, briskly turned by an industrious 
man, produces great advantage. 

Remember this saying, " the good paymaster 
is lord of another man's purse." He that is known 
to pay punctually and exactly to the time he pro- 
mises, may at any time» and (m any occaaion, 
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raise all the money his friends can spare. This is 
sometimes of great nse. After industry and fru- 
gality, nothing contributes more to the raising of 
a young man in the world than punctuality and 
justice in all his dealings: therefore never keep 
borrowed money an hour beyond the time you 
promised, lest a disappointment shut up your 
friends' purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's 
credit are to be regarded. The sound of .your 
hammer at five in the morning, or nine at night, 
heard by a creditor, makes him easy six months 
ionger : but if he sees you at a billiard -table, or 
hears your voice at a tavern, when you should be 
at work, he sends for his money the next day — 
demands it before he can receive it in a lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what 
you owe ; it makes you appear a careful as well 
as an honest man, and that still increases your 
credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you pos- 
sess, and live accordingly. It is a mistake that 
many people who have credit fall into. To prevent 
this, keep an exact account, for some time, both 
of your expenses and your income. If yon take 
the pains at first to mention particulars, it will 
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have this good effect : you will discover how won- 
derfully small trifling expenses mount up to large 
sums, and discern what might have heen, and 
may for the future he saved, without occasioning 
any great inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is 
as plain as the way to market. ■ It depends chiefly 
on two words, industry and frugality; that is, 
waste neither time nor money ; hut make the 
best use of both. Without industry and frugality 
nothing will do, and with them every thing. He 
that gets all he can honestly, and saves all he 
gets, (necessary expenses and charity excepted,) 
will certainly become rich — if that Being who 
governs the world, to whom all should look for a 
blessing on their honest endeavours, doth not, in 
his wise providence, otherwise determine. 

Let honesty and industry be thy constant com- 
panions. And always spend one penny less than 
thy clear gains. Then shall thy hide-bound pocket 
soon begin to thrive, and will never again cry 
with the empty belly-ache : neither will creditors 
insult thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger bite, 
nor nakedness freeze thee. The whole atmo- 
sphere will shine brighter, and pleasure spring up 
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in every comer of thy heart. Banish the hleak 
winds of sorrow from thy mind and live indepen- 
dent. Then shalt thou be a man, and not hide 
thy face at the approach of the rich. Let honesty 
be thy buckler, and never forget to have a penny 
when all thy expenses are enumerated and paid. 

NEW MODE OF LENDING MONET. 

Paris, 1784. 
I send you herewith, a bill for ten louis d*ors. 
I do not pretend to give such a sum. I only lend 
it to you. When you shall return to your country, 
you cannot fail getting into some business, that 
will in time enable you to pay all your debts. In 
that case, when you meet with another honest 
man in similar distress, you must pay me by lend- 
ing this sum to him. enjoining him to discharge 
the debt by a like operation, when he shall be able, 
and shall meet with such another opportunity. I 
hope it may thus go through many hands before it 
meet with a knave to stop its progress. This is a 
trick of mine for doing a good deal with a little 
money. I am not rich enough to afford much in 
good works, and so am obliged to be cun- 
ning, and make the most of a little. 

Treat your wife always with respect ; it will 
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procure respect to you, not only from her, but from 
all that observe it. Never use a slighting ex- 
pression to her, even in jest : for slights in jest, 
after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in angry 
earnest. 

To B. Frankfin, striking his head against a beam, alter 
being told to stoop as be was leaving a house. 
"You are young, and have the world before 
you : stoop as you go through it ; and you will 
miss many hard thumps ^," This advice then beat 
into my head, has frequently been of use to me : 
and I often think of it when I see pride mortified, 
and misfortunes brought upon people by their 
carrying their heads too high. 

THB FOLLT OP INCONSISTENT BXPBCTATI0N8. 

(Mrs. Barbauld.) 
This world may be considered as a great mart 
of commerce, where fortune exposes to our view 
various commodities, riches, ease, tranquiUity, 
fame, integrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked 
at a settled price. Our time, our labour, our inge- 
nuity is so much ready money, which we are to 
lay out to the best advantage. Examine, com- 
pare, choose, reject ; but stand to your own judg- 
ment ; and do not, like children, when you have 

^ Dr. Mather of Boston's father. 
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purchased one thing, repine that you do not pos- 
sess another which you did not purchase. Such 
is the force of well-regulated industry, that a 
steady and vigorous exertion of our faculties, 
directed to one end, will generally insure success. 
Would you, for instance, be rich ? Do you think 
that single point worth the sacrificing every thing 
else to ? you may then be rich. Thousands have 
become so horn the lowest beginnings, by toil, 
and patient diligence, and attention to the minutest 
articles of escpense and profit. But you must give 
up the pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a 
free unsuspicious temper. If you preserve your 
integrity, it must be a coarse-spun and vulgar 
honesty. Those high and lofty notions of m(n*als, 
which you brought with yon from the schools, 
must be considerably lowered, and mixed with the 
baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded pru- 
dence. You must submit to do hard, if not unjust 
things ; and for the nice embarrassment of a deli- 
cate and ingenuous spirit, it is necessary for you 
to get rid of them as fast as possible. You must 
shut your heart against the muses, and be content 
to feed your understanding with plain, household 
truths. In short, you must not attempt to en- 
large your ideas, or polish your taste, or refine 
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your sentiments ; but most keep on in one beaten 
track, without turning aside either to the right 
hand or the left. "But T cannot submit to drud- 
gery like this — I feel a spirit above it." 'Tis well : 
be above it then ; only do not repine that you are 
not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price? That too 
may be purchased — by study, application, and 
long solitary hours of study and reflection. Bestow 
these, and you shall be wise. " But (says the man 
of letters), " what a hardship is it that many an 
illiterate fellow, who cannot construe the motto of 
the arms of his coach, shall raise a fortune and 
make a figure, while I have little more than the 
common conveniencies of life ?" Was it in order to 
raise a fortune, that you consumed the sprightly 
hours of youth in study and retirement ? Was it 
to be rich, that you grew pale over the mid- 
night lamp, and distilled the sweetness from the 
Greek and Roman spring ? You have then mis- 
taken your path, and ill employed your industry. 
" What reward have I then for all my labours ?" 
What reward! a large comprehensive soul, well 
purged from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and 
prejudices ; able to comprehend and interpret the 
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works of man— of God. A rich, flourishing, cul- 
tivated mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores 
of entertainment and reflection. A perpetual 
spring of fresh ideas ; and the conscious dignity 
of superior intelligence. Good heaven ! and what 
reward can you ask besides ? 

"But is it not some reproach upon the economy 
of Providence that such a one, who is a mean 
dirty fellow, should have amassed wealth enough 
to buy half a nation ?" Not in the least. He 
made himself a mean dirty fellow for that very 
end. He has paid his health, his conscience, his 
liberty for it ; and will you envy him his bargain ? 
Will you hang your head and blush in his pre- 
sence, because he outshines you in equipage and 
show ? Lift up your brow with a noble confi- 
dence, and say to yourself, " I have not these 
things, it is true ; but it is because I have not 
sought, because I have not desired them ; it is 
because I possess something better : I have chosen 
my lot : I am content and satisfied." 

You are a modest man ; you love quiet and 

independence, and have a delicacy and reserve in 

your temper which renders it impossible for you 

to elbow your way in the world, and be the herald 
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of your own merits. Be content then with a 
modest retirement, with the esteem of your inti- 
mate friends, with the praises of a blamelesi 
heart, and a deUcate ingenuous spirit ; but resigii 
the splendid distinctions of the w<»id to those 
who can better scramble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of conscience 
and strict regard to the rules of morality makes 
him scrupulous and fearful of offending, is often 
heard to complain of the disadvantages he Ues 
under in every path of honour and profit. "Could 
I get over some nice points, and conform to the 
practice and opinion of those about me, I might 
stand as fair a chance as others of dignities and 
preferment." And why can you not ? What 
hinders you from discharging this troublesome 
scrupulosity of yours, which stands so grievously 
in your way ? If it be a small thing to enjoy a 
healthful mind, sound at the core, that does not 
shrink from the keenest inspection ; inward free- 
dom from remorse and perturbation ; imsuUied 
whiteness and simplicity of manners ; a genuine 

integrity 

^ Pure as the last recesses of the mind ;" 

if you think these advantages an inadequate re- 
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e for what you re^gn, dismiss yonr scru- 
ples this instant, and be a slave- merchant, a direc- 
tor, or — what you please. 



THB VIRTUOUS E 

(Fordyce.) 
He who, in his yonth, improves his intellectual 
powers in the search of truth and useful know- 
ledge, and refines and strengthens hb moral and 
active powers by the love of virtue, for tbe ser- 
vice of bis friends, bis country, and mankind; wbo 
IB animated by true glory, exalted by sacred fiiend- 
ship for social, and softened by virtuous love for 
domestic life ; who lays his heart open to every 
other mild and generous affection, and wbo, to all 
these, adds a sober masculine piety, equally re- 
mote from superstition and enthusiasm ; that man 
enjoys the most agreeable youtb ; and lays in the 
richest fund for honourable action, and happy en- 
jo}rment of the succeeding periods of life. 




SELECTIONS. 



OUR HAPPY I8LE. 
(Dyer.) 

Hail, noble Albion ! — 

See the sun gleams ; the living pastures rise. 
After the nurture of the fallen shower. 
How beautiful ! How blue the ethereal vault, 
How verduous the lawns, how clear the brooks! 
Such noble wariy^e steeds, such herds of kine, 
So sleek, so vast ; such spacious flocks of sheep. 
Like flakes of gold illumining the green. 
What other paradise adorn but thine, 
Britannia ? Happy, if thy sons would know 
Their happiness. To these, thy naval streams, 
Thy frequent towns superb of busy trade. 
And ports magnific add, and stately ships in- 
numerous. 
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PITT. 

Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan's grief, 
With timely aid the widow's woes assuage, 

To misery's moving cries to yield relief. 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

So when the genial spring of life shall &de. 
And sinking nature owns the dread decay. 

Some soul congenial then may lend its aid. 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 
. R. 

BLINDNESS. 
(MUton.) 
Thus with the year 



Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev*n or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
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Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

THB DIVINE BBNBVOLBNCB. 
(Pope.) 
Has God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy good. 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn : 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden^year ? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 
Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods. 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods ; 
For some his interest prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride : 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extensive blessing of his luxury. 
That very life his learned hunger craves. 
He aav^s from famine, from the savage saves ; 
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Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 
And, till he ends the being, makes it blest ; 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain. 
Than favoured man by touch ethereal slain. 
The creature had his feast of life before ; 
Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er. 

REFLECTIONS ON A FUTURE STATE. 
(Thomson.) 

Tis done! — dread Winter spreads his latest glooms. 

And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 

See here thy pictured life : pass some few years. 

Thy flow'ring Spring, thy Summer's ardent 

strength. 

Thy sober Autumn fading into age. 

And pale concluding Winter comes at last. 

And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness } those unsolid hopes 

Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 

Those restless cares } those busy bustling days ? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights? those veering 

thoughts. 

Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life ? 

All now are vanish'd ! Virtue sole survives 
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Immortal, never-failing friend of man. 
His guide to happiness on high. — ^And see ! 
Tib come, the glorious mom, the second birth 
Of Heaven and earth ! awak'ning Nature bears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life. 
In every heightened form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme. 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads. 
To reason's eye refin'd clears up a pace. 
Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! now« 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 
And Wisdom oft arraign'd : see now the cause. 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd 
And died, neglected : why the good man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow, and her orphans, pin'd 
In starving soUtude ; while Luxury, 
In palaces, lay straining her low thought. 
To form unreal wants : why heav'n-bom Truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of Superstition's scourge : why licensed Pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom' d foe, 
Imbittered all our bliss. Ye good distre&t ! 
Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
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And what yonr boanded view which only ssw 
A little past, deem*d evil, is ik) more. 
The storms of wintry Time will quickly pass. 
And one unbounded Springs encircle all. 

COMPASSION. 
(Darwin.) 

No radiant pearl, which crested Fortune weasrs. 
No gem, that twinkling, hangs from beauty's ears. 
Not the bright stars, wl^ich Night's blue arch 

adorn. 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal mom, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that breaks 
For others' woe down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

The failings of good men are commonly more 
published in the world than their good deeds ; 
and one fieiult of a deserving man shall meet with 
more reproaches, than all his virtues, praise : 
such is the force of ill-will and ill-nature. 

It is harder to avoid censure than to gain ap- 
plause, for this may be done by one great or wise 
action in an age : but to escape censure, a maai 
must pass his whole life without saying or doing 
one ill or foolish thing. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in 
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length of time, nor that is measured by number of 
years ; but wisdom is the gray hair unto man, and 
unspotted life is old age. 

Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not 
done it ; and if he have that he do it no more. 
Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not said 
it ; or if he have that he speak it not again. Ad- 
monish thy friend ; for many times, it is slander ; 
and believe not every tale. There is one that 
slippeth in his speech but not from his heart: 
and who is he that hath not offended with hb 
tongue ^ ? 

Whoso discovereth secrets loseth his credit, 
and shall never find a friend to his mind. 

Economy is no disgrace ; it is better living on 
a little, than outliving a great deal. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at pre- 
sent ; but are providing to Uve another time. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great 
a task he undertakes ; for he must be forced to 
invent twenty more to maintain that one. 

We should take a prudent care for the future, 

* Ecclus. xix. 13 — 17. 
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but SO as to enjoy the present. It is no part of 
wisdom to be miserable to-day, because we may 
happen to be so to-morrow. 

Money, Uke manure, does no good till it is 
spread. There is no real use of riches, except in 
the distribution ; the rest is all conceit. 

A wise man will desire no more than what he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, 
and live upon contentedly. 

It is much better to reprove, than to be angry 
secretly. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man, than this, that when the injury 
began on his part, the kindness should begin on 
ours. 

Honour is but a fictitious kind of honesty ; a 
mean but a necessary substitute for it, in societies 
who have none ; it is a sort of paper credit, with 
which men are obliged to trade, who are deficient 
in the sterling cash of true morality and reUgion. 

There is a tide in the afiairs of men. 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune : 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 
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Lard WeUedey. the wesfino willow 

When in my youth, I loved to shed my blood. 
Both for my king, and for my country's good; 
Bat in my age my joy it was to be 
Soldier to Him who shed his blood for me. 



THE WBBPINO WILLOW OF BABTLOK. 

(Being a deprecation of innovations in College education. 
By Lord Wellesley, at the age of 80 years.) 

Dishevelled, mournful, beauteous type of grief. 
That seem'st in tears to bend o'er Thames' tide, 

And still to rue the day, when Babel's chief. 
High on thy parent stream enthroned in pride. 

Beheld upon thy melancholy boughs 
The harps unstrung of Israel's captive band, 

When heart and voice, and orisons, and vows 
Refused the haughty victor's stem command 

To move great Sion's festal lay sublime. 

To mingle heavenly strains of joy with tears. 

To sing the Lord's song in a stranger's clime. 
And chant the holy h3rmn to heathen ears. 

Down by Euphrates' side they sat and wept. 
In sorrow mute, but not to memory dead ; 

Oh Sion ! — voice and harp in stillness slept. 
And the pure mindful tear for thee was shed : 
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OF BABYLON. Lwd WeUedey, 

To thee, beloved Sion! vain were given 

Blessing and honour, wealth and power — in 
vain 

The glorious present majesty of Heaven 
Irradiated thy chosen holy fane ! 

Fallen from thy God, the heathen's barbarous 
hand 

Despoils thy temple, and thine altar stains ; 
Reft of her children mourns the parent land. 

And in her dwellings deathlike silence reigns. 

Rise, sacred tree ; a monument to tell 

How vanity and folly lead to woe ; 
Under what wrath unfaithful Israel fell. 

What mighty arm laid Babel's triumphs low. 

Rise, sacred tree ! on Thames's gorgeous shore. 
To warn the people, and to guard the throne ; 

Teach them their pure religion to adore. 

And foreign £Euths, and rites, and pomps disown! 

Teach them, that their forefathers' noble race, 

With virtue, liberty, and truth combined. 
And honest zeal, and piety, and grace. 
The throne and altar's strength have inter- 
twined : 
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Lord Wetledey, the weeping willow 

The lofty glories of the land and main. 

The stream of industry, and trade's proud 
course, 

The majesty of empire to sustain, 

God's blessing on sound faith is Britain's force. 

Me, when thy shade, and Thames's meads and 
flowers 

Invite to soothe the cares of waning age. 
May memory bring to me my long-past hours 

To calm my soul, and troubled thoughts assuage! 

Come, parent Eton ! turn the stream of time 
Back to thy sacred fountain crowned with bays! 

Recal my brightest, sweetest days of prime ; 
When all was hope, and triumph, joy, and 
praise. 

Guided by thee I raised my youthful sight 
To the steep solid heights of lasting fame. 

And hail'd the beams of clear ethereal light 
That brighten round the Greek and Roman 
name. 

O blest instruction ! friend to generous youth ! 

Source of all good ! you taught me to entwine 
The muse's laurel with eternal truth. 

And wake her lyre to strains of faith divine 
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DF BiBTLON. Lord WdlfUf. 

Firm, incorrupt, as in life's dawning mom, 

Nor away'd by novelty, nor public breath. 
Teach me false censure and false fame to scorn. 
And guide my steps tbrough honoor's paths to 
death. 

And thon, time-honoared fabric, stand ! A tower 
Impregnable, a bulwark of the state ! 

Untouched by vieionary folly's power 

Above the vain, and ignorant, and great ! 

The mighty race with coltm^d minds adorn, 

And piety and faith ; congenial pair ! 
And spread thy gifts through ages yet nnboni. 
Thy countiy's pride, and heaven's parental 

Farn-hiD, Windsor, 
Aug. 22, 1B39. 
Lord Welleslej adds, in a note, that " a reform of Eton 
College, ou the principles of the new system oT educaUon, 
has been menaced by high authority." 
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